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FOREWORD 



Rural residents have generall}^ been antagonistic toward legislation 
which prescribes the use of private land. Many ot* these fears, I believe, 
are based on legitimate concerns. For instance, it could prove tragic 
if the land use responsibility for a State were placed in the hands of 
those who have only been trained to manage the use of densely 
populated urban systems. 

Even if these planners were men of good will, their ignorance of the 
rural setting — of light density small towns, of forest land, farm land 
and watersheds — could lead to decisions that possibly could cause 
considerable da-i^iage. 

Nevertheless, farmers, foresters, and our conservation districts have 
always maintained a considerable concern for the use of rural land, 
and today a number of problems require that we reconsider some of 
the issues involved here. 

For instance; urban commercial development is increasingly en- 
croaching on our farm and forest lands. Vacation home development 
at the head of key watersheds vnW become a heightening problem. 
As a result of urban pressures, some farmers are literally being taxed 
off the land through increased property taxes. Xew^ York, New 
Jersey; Maryland, and California have taken or shortly will take action 
to protect the farmer^s laud investment. 

This series of papers is an attempt to examine some of the issues 
involved in the use of rural land. The members of the subcommittee 
do not necessarily endorse all of the views taken by the authors. 

Dick Clark, Chairman^ 
Subcommittee on Euval Development. 

(in) 
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I 

A PRIMER ON PLANNING 



PLANNING: SOME QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND ISSUES 

[By Dorii C. McGratli, Jr.*] 



One of the raost important and least understood aspects of con- 
temporary American life is the planning function in government. 
Planning, of course, is a fundamental responsibility of both govern- 
ment and private enterprise, but it is also a subject about which most 
of American society is strongl}^ ambivalent. Curiously, long-range, 
comprehensive, innovative planning based on advanced technology 
and information is expected and admired in private enterprise, while 
the same is viewed with suspicion, if not alarm, in government at 
almost any level. 

It is traditional for political scientists, the popular press, and the 
public at large to dwell on governmental failure in contrast with 
corporate success wlienever the consequences of planning are being 
assessed. Advocacy of planning is an article of faith easil.y invoked by 
political leaders of every persuasion. But in practice tlie weight of 
planning information and the discipline of the process as bases for 
spending public funds or adopting public policy are. kept at arm^s 
length from the process of political decisionmaking or shielded from 
public view. 

The price of not practicing the kind of pubhc planning that poUtical 
leaders preach has been high for all American taxpayers. Thus it is 
appropriate to explore some of the current facts, fictions, and fantasies 
about planning in the United States. It is important to recognize at the 
outset that planning, as a rational appro^ach to problem analysis and 
resource use, is equally applicable to rural and urban areas and is 
critically important to people involved in the transition from one 
area to the other. 

URBAN PLANNING DEFINED 

A problem common to most exploratory discussions of planning is 
disagreement, or misunderstanding,- or both, about the meaning of 
the term. i i 

Planning is a dehberate process in which both governmental and 
private interests can and do participate. It involves the systematic 
collection and analysis of data on physical, social, economic, and 
political factors inherent in urban growth and change. It must provide 
for the formulation of alternatives, varying in scope according to 
defined objectives, for the realization of public and private objectives 
with respect to development and change. It requires both the appUca- 

•Dorn C. NfcGraLh, Jr., Is choinnan of the Dopartmont of Urban and Regional Planning at George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. and president of the American InsUtute of Planners^ 

(1) 
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cieatioW n^"i°^"'^"^ 'T''?' '-"^SVation of urban growth and the 
cieation of new legal and administratTve tools appropriate to newlv 
perce.ved conditions. It also involves a systematicM^iviirand anaK 
of the effects of earlier planned and unplanned growth and resource use 

Anllw-f ^ ^"^'^ l"^^"^"l'^ting stTll other altSHatives 
H.r.ot -f ? Plannjng.process must have a prescriptive capability— 
the capacity to synthesize from complex considerations and ..ei emte 

h^t 5nfP/^P?'V'"PP.''^'^^' '''^'^''"^^ information to the egree 
fit np" J."^?™'^^^^ P^'™'t, for pubJic review and consideration 

.tset refereTt! IT^Z. f^^^^'' ^^'P-^^iaf activities 

me^'t'^nnHo/r"' ""Y ^■'^^'•"gs fact, develop- 

ment op ions, and other ideas and present them as "general plans" or 
comprehensive development plans," either to help focvis pK dis- 
cu sion on alternatives or to present articulated guidelinL for pub I c 

rnta?won h?'°"'f?v,''™''^ -^^"^"^^i^. or env ron- 

mental well-being of the commumty. Too often in the past such plans 

vehomonthT'^?^'', r^'. ^"^^ have been 

bnS (and sometime zealously defended) on this mis- 

taken basis. The comprehensiveness or scope of plannincr and the 
p ans that may be produced are determined mainly by the xldllinlness 
of ofhcial agencies and interested community groups to Darticioate in 
the process and by the availability of infomation aScf prS Liona 
p aiming expertise. Limitations in the scope of planning ?esult mSre 
pknning prScesf conceptual difficulties in applyhig the 

tl,^'d!!Ch-o'"''^ the executive branch have significantly reinforced both 
the dehnition and the demand for more effective plannincr bv state and 
local governments. The Intergovernmental Cooperation lit of 19?8 
Ci-.i.. J0-t)/7) charged the president ^vith establishing "rules and 
egula tions governing the formulation, evaluation and review of 
programs and projects having a significant impact on area and 
commumty development. . ." Maintaining a review and creating a 
peispective for evaluatino; the past consequences of such projects and 
projecting their potential effects is one of the fundamental require- 
ments for an effective urban planning process. Accordingly, the Office 
of Management and Budget issued Circular A-95, which explicitly 
ololn- I '?°r comprehensive planning. With reference to both 
Sde: governmental interests, planning was defined to 

with^resnnpf fn"' m 'V^nil'''' governmental policies a.id action, of general plans 
\\itri respect to (1) Pattern and intcn.sity of and use, (2) Proviision of nubiic 
n? """JS tran..portation facilities) and other govern men t sev^ 

^ b Prnnrntl'rn??"'''"'^ ''"^ utilization of human and nati.ral resources ' 
c Proran^ W nf '°"S-range physical and fiscal plans for such action. 

c. Programing of capital improvements ^and other major expenditures bn<;prt 
on a determination of relative urgency, together with dcfiXvefnancinrplans^^^^^ 
such expenditures in the earlier years of the program ""ancing plans lor 

d. Coordination of all related plans and activities of the state and local Kovern- 
mcnts and agencies concerned. ^ aim luLdi feovLrn 

foregring^''''''''°" °^ "gul'^tO'-y and administrative measures in support of the 
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Promulgation of such a wide-ranging definition of planning, trans- 
cending routine project coordination activities and recognij'jng tho 
prescriptive functions as well as the information-gathering function 
of urban planning^ clearly conveyed to local and areawide units of 
government the notion that planning should be the integrating process 
for the variety of traditionally separate public projects that stimulate 
and sustain urban development. 

The early warning system of project planning advisories established 
as a' result of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act provides a 
vehicle for applying, at metropolitan and state levels, evaluative 
judgments to more than 100 different types of public projects having 
some potential to affect the quahty of social and physical environ- 
ments in both urban and rural areas. 

Additional guidelines and interpretations covering the scope of 
planning responsibilities and technical content have been published 
b}" the Federal Highway Administration, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, and Department of Agriculture. 

The breadth and sophistication of these official guidelines is such 
that defining the field or interpreting the context for planning has, 
for all practical purposes, ceased to be a problem for professionals 
and enlightened laymen. 

OBJECTIVES OP PLANNING 

According to the American Institute of Planners, urban planning is 
concerned with the unified social, economic, and physical develop- 
ment of urban communities and their environs and of states, regions, 
and the nation. 

The essential objective of such concern is the same as the basic 
objective of all governmental and political action — guiding the 
patterns and forces of society for the benefit of people. Planning 
provides the means by which a unit of government may fulfill its 
commitment to people by anticipating and preparing for future 
needs inherent in the process of urban growth and change. The 
primary objective of planning is thus achieved by improving the 
effectiveness of democratic government. 

The most important objectives for planning in the decade ahead 
should be, first, to gain the initiative in preparing for and guiding 
the course and quality of development in urbanizing areas and, 
second, to apply contemporary technology and professional judgments 
to problems inherent in the consumption, conservation, and recovery 
of scarce resources such as land, water, and air. Gaining the initiative 
is an almost obvious prerequisite to finding solutions to most con- 
temporar3'' urban problems and even to managing such problems from 
year to year. Applying contemporary technology .and know-how in 
planning tlie future use and recovery of land, water, and other en- 
vironmental resources is a fundamental need in the face of mounting 
population pressures on a declining resource base. 

Gaining initiative in guiding growth and coping with change should 
be a primary function of government, oriented at once to the needs 
of bu.siness, industry, institutions, and individual citizens. None 
of these components of society has ever achieved, nor can they achieve, 
their major objectives without planning. The immediate challenge 
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Is to enlist the rosoiircos of all of thesa s^roups in developing and 
pursuing an efrectivc planniivg process, oricMitod ultimatel}' to their 
mutual interests. This is not a thooretieal or ideologicar chaltenge 
based on altruistic principles. It is a practical challenge dicfcatccl by 
national necessity and to be undci'taken in. the best traditions of 
American pragmatism. 

HESOUHCES b-OR PLANNING 

Cin-ing the past 25 years tbe United States has created a significant 
institutional capability for developmental planning. Legislative 
maiulates and inducements to plan are extensive. The Housing Act 
of 1949 established both incentives and requirements for cities to 
plan the basis for slum clearance and central-city redevelopment. This 
was followed in 1954 by another housing act that extended financial 
incentives for developmental planning to small cities, counties, states, 
metropolitan areas, and muitistate regions. Federal highway and 
ma.ss transportation legislation of tbe early 1960s provicied require- 
ments as well ns incentives for comprehensive planning in an early 
attempt to identify and deal with potentially adverse environmental 
effects of major investments in needed piiblic facilities. 

The Int(»rgovernmental C?ooperation Act of 1968 has resulted in tbe 
establishment of more than 200 multicounty and multicity planning 
and project review agencies centered in. major cities. The range of 
national interests iti applying plaiming as a problem-sol ving tool was 
extended beyond urban areas by the rural-area programs of the 
Farmers Hon.ie Administration and legi.slation establishing the Ap- 
palachian Regional Conunission and similar commissions to assess 
and plan remedies for the problems of areas sufl'ering from the de- 
pletion of basic forest and mineral resources, l^egislation concerned 
with air ciuality and water resources development, inckiding critical 
estuarine areas, has generated planning agencies and functional 
jurisdictions that unite rural and urban interests: • 

Professional and informational resources exten.sivetv support the 
legislative base for planning. The perioc! .since 1950 has seen the 
establishment of 132 depository libraries for plans, planning studies, 
and reports throughout the country; the formation ot neaiiy 100 
professional consulting firms engaged exclusively in. the practice of 
planning (as distinct from economics, anlntecture, or engineering); 
the gi'owth in the number of recognized graduate schools in urban and 
regional planning from J 2 to 45; and the growth of the urban planning 
profession from 248 to more than 7,000 members. 

These are the. key elements of the available institutional base for 
planning in the United States in the 1970s. Mobilix.alion of these 
resources foi* the actual tasks and primary tnission of gaining the 
initiative in planning for national growth, in contrast with planning 
expedient solutions to conspicuous problems under crisis conditions, 
is a creative challenge for planning professionals, politicians, and 
people alike. 

INHIBITIONS TO PLANNING 

Despite the creation of many basic tools and an institutional 
capability for planning, there remain severe inhibitions to putting 
what is known into praclice. A key (question is whetlier the traditional 
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poUtical process at eveiy level can handle the extra burden of the 
sometimes harsh realities that planninp; analyses often produce. Ifc 
is alwavs difficult politically to vote ^^lo'' or ^^not now'' or ^^nob as 
presently designed" when a proposal promising tax returns or single- 
purpose" benefits (such as a highway) is presented to local leaders. 
Adverse indications revealed by longer range phinnnig analysis arc 
often conveniently overlooked \uider such circumstances, and the 
accumuhxted results of such decisions are often deplored as the product 
of poor plannincr. It is traditional, in fact, to place the blame lor 
ineffective plan Implcniontation on the ph\uning process itself or the 
plans produced. This amounts to blaming the victim of nonsupport for 
being indi2:ent. . . 

The real failure in ineffective plan implenientat'.on is a lailure ot 
commimity commitment and politiciU leadership, rather than a failure 
of planninc; concept or teclinique in the preparation of alternatives 
among wlncli communities may choose in deciding poUtically, how, 
whenT where, and under what tern\s growth or change sl\all occur. 
Obviously, it is within the capability of any planning agency to pre- 
pare plans tor m-ban development that can be implemented easdy 
and painlessly. It is simply a matter of limiting the scope, content, 
and thrust of the process so that no interests are affected adversely. 
Such plans, however, usually are not worth making, and only those 
political interests that thrive on the avoidance of controversy are 
served. 

Clearly, the greatest potential for controversy in the planning process 
hes in the translation of phinning principles into^specific proposals 
related to specific people or groups and times. This translation of 
proposals into public policies capable of affecting the rate, quaUty, and 
direction of urban growth is essentially a* political undertaking, it is 
futile to expect anv planning process by itself to effectively imple- 
ment creative proposals for change in the absence of vigorous, sustained 
political leadership and community commitment. . 

Buildint^ communitv commitment to planning, including plan im- 
plementatuni, and prcmding the rationale for local political kMidcrslup 
dedicated to \irban crfowth planning is also a federal (unction. I his is 
not to suo-o-ost that federal agencies need to become involved m each 
local or nuUropolitan plannino' issue, but that forthright and inlormed 
federal ad vocacv of the salient planning principles involved m selected 
crrowlh and development i.ssues wouhl provide needed encouragement 
to local leaders facinij; habitual opposition to plamiing pei* so or the 
implementation of important and conti'oversial plan proposals. .^Axam- 
taining a piirelv neutral or safely detached position on major urban 
develo'|)ment problems, secure in the shelter of '^policy," is a trad i- 
tional federal tactic, but it is one that severely reduces the credibility 
of tlie federal commitment to anticipate and deal with problems m 
advance through planning. 

COXCLTJSrON 

The evolution of plannincr in the United States since Woi-ld War II 
has been an uneven aiul sometimes self-conscious adventure m domestic 
institution-building. Growth of the institutional capacity to plan and 
anticipate the possible conseciuences of different public actions and 
policies affecting people aiuP their environments has been steady, 
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however; and much evidence suggests that both factual and opera- 
tional bases for effective planning at several levels of government have 
become established. 

The reality of the nation's emergent capability to plan for "-rowth 
and change is unmistakably reflected in the broad base of federal 
legislation providing incentives to plan, in the requiring of local 
planning as a prerequisite for a variety of federal graiits-in-aid, in the 
planiung fn^xtions in the nation's growing metropolitan areas, in the 
establish r of graduate degree programs designed to prepare pro- 
iessionals tor careers in the planning field, in the accelerating growth 
oi the ranks of the actual planning profession, and in the pervasive" 
popular disenchantment with the economic, social, and physical 
consequences of haphazard urban growth. All of the foregoing simul- 
taneously indicate the growing popularity of the obiectives of plannino' 
and essential elements of the institutional base for planning per se. 

But in spite of these positive indications, the fact remains that the 
nation has yet to realize more than a minute share of the potential 
benefits of planning. Some of the most practical benefits of plaimino-, 
.such as achieving economies of scale in systems of pubHc facilities, 
preventing the emergence and aggravation of environmental hazards 
and nuisances, and anticipating basic demands for power, transporta- 
tion, and other utility services, are not being realized because of the 
full £ceneration's lag between the development of planning techniques 
and institutions on the one hand and public awareness, understanding, 
and insistence on the creative use of the.se techniques and institutions 
on tlie other. 

^ Planning theoiy and techniqiies have evolved at a far faster rate 
:in the past 20 years than have the political institutions that might 
beneht niost from planning, and neither the general public nor most 
local pohtical leaders have been able to assimilate the content of 
planning as an evolving field or to accommodate its offerings. As a 
general consequence of this lag of pubhc understanding beliind the 
evolution of urban planning, the nation is being deprived of major 
resources in planning techniques and information that could be used 
to improve its ability to conduct essential public business and provide 
a basis for anticipatitig future problems and opportunities inherent in 
I national growth. 
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EVOLUTION OF PLANNING ITIEORY AND PRACTICE: A 
RESPON.se to ClIANGLXG PROBLEMS AND INSTITUTIONS 



[By Aelrod ,T, Gvay*j 



Benton MacICayo in his book The New Exploration (1928) observed 
that "CiiUiii-ed man need?; land and dovoloped natural resourcoH as 
the tangible .source of bodily existence; ho needs the flow of com- 
modities to make that source effective; but first of all he needs a 
harmonious and related environmont as a soiu-co of his true living.'' 

The search for ways to achieve a 'Miarnionious and related environ- 
ment'' in a rapidly changing world is a thread that runs through the 
history of planning in the United States. The main tln*ust has been 
to f\m\ a philosophy adequate to cope with planning problems brought 
about by chimges u) economic and. institutional structures during the 
nation's transition from an agricultural to an urban industrial society. 
The flow of time and events has produced new ideas and approaches 
to planning problems. What was adequate for the depression years 
of the thirties, wlVen the emphasis was on public works and physical 
development, is clearly not adequate in this day of concern for human 
and social problems. The history of planning thought thus reflects 
efforts to respond to changing national problems and situations. 

Professional specinlties — architecture, landscape architecture, public 
administration, geography, engineering, economics, sociology — have 
also influenced j:>lanning theory aatl practice. These influences are 
evideiit in discussions on the scope and nature of planning. Examples 
art the -issues raised by proponents of resource planning as opposed 
to urban planning, of the city beautiful as opposed to the city efficient, 
of planning as representing regimentation as opposed to freedom, of 
physical planning as oppo.sed to social and economic planning. 

Alajor advances in planning thought in the United States began 
after 1900. The idea of comprehensive planning and many theories 
that still dominate the field emerged during the first 30 years in tiie 
twentieth century. 

THE FORMATIVE YEARS, 1900 TO 1930 

Although there were sporadic and piecemeal eftorts at formal 
plamiing prior to 1900, the roots of planning were closely related to 
the ''conservation movement' aud,-specifically, the administration of* 
Theodori^ Roosevelt (September I901-Marciri909). The conservation 
movement embodied three ideas basic to accepted planning theory. 
One was the understanding of interrelations among resources and 
activities. Another was the need for a healthful living environment. 
Third was the idea of a rational and orderly approach to developmental 
problems. 

•Aelrcd J. Gray Iscliiof of tho Regional Planning Stall. Tonncs^scc Vnlly Authority and associate profossoi', 
Grndualo School of iMauninK, University of Tcnnoi^^t^c, Knoxvillo, Tenn. 
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In a sense, planning? has conic a full circle because tlicse same ideas 
are once again a dominant concern. Just as public policies concerning 
resource development and use were major issues in the early 1900s, 
so today these policies are again under public, discussion and debate. 

Wliile President Roosevelt, wilh the help ol" GiRord Pincliot, spear- 
headed efforts to expand public understanding and support for tlio 
conservation of resources, a paraller movement attempted to gain 
support for dty planning. The latter was an outgrowth of ed'orts 
by public officials and professional groups to deal with growing prob- 
lems of sanitation, housing, and open space in urban areas. 

The plan for improvement of Washington, prepared in 1901 by the 
Convmittee on the District of Columbia, was an important stinuihiut 
for citv planning. Tliis was followed by a .series of events that had a 
noajor mvpact on the whole' planning movement. In 1907 the first 
official city planning commission was established in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The Chicago plan was prepared in 1909, and that same year 
the first national conference on citv planning was held in Washington 
and the School of Architecture at Jlnrvard established the first formal 
cour.se in city planning in the United States. 

/But while city phuming seemed to have purpose and direction by 
virtue of efforts to establish it as an official function of local govern- 
ment, dissention grew within the conservation movement. Ciffering 
ideological concepts separated Roosevelt and Pinchot from many of 
the movement's popular enthu.siasts. The Roosevelt-Pinchot faction 
supported the twin concepts of sound use (conservation) of resources 
and rational and comprehensive planning. The other faction held 
to a preservation, view. This group, "Fearing that mushrooming 
cities . . . threatened the United States with social disorder . . . 
hoped to promote rural hfe as a stabilizing factor in society.'' It 
viewed the conservation movement as ''orien^ted toward the country- " 
side, towanl. nature and the etej-nal values inherent in nature ..." 
and ''had little appreciation for rational and comprehensive plan- 
mng. . . . President Roosevelt, who advocated national planning, 
had to rely on the preservation gi-oup for supi^ort, and, as Hays noted, 
'It was especially difficult to approach resource development in a 
rational manner Avhen one's major political support now came from 
groups who looked upon the problem in moral J'nther than economic 
terms and preferred to reserve resources irom economic use rather than 
to appl}^ technology to their development." 

These difference-; in concept and philosophy s[)lin tered tlie conser- 
vation movement. Individual groups became concerned with their own 
particular aspect of the conservation problem —wildernes.s and wild- 
life preservniion, nrban planning, water and related resciurce develop- 
nuMit, and national and state parks. The movement soon lost strength 
and support. Bui while the general con.servation concept declined 
as a single, comprehensive movement, the idea of rational and orderlv 
planning seemed to gain strengtli. One of the serious side effects of 
tliese events was the separation of planning for rural and for url)an 
areas — a. separation (hat j)ersists today. For citv plannins;, however, V 
the next two decades (1910-1930) saw the formulation of some 
basic plaiining principles that are still accepted in the field. 

One principle was the idea of the independcjit commission (which 
became and still is firmly entrenched in planning thought). The 
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theory was that au offifMal coiurnission niiuic up mostly of citizens 
with no direct ties to the govornnuMil would be iionpariisan and tluis 
could prepare a plan for a city or area tiiat ^vould iiave broad citizea 
. support. The plan wouhl serve as a guide for o;i-owth of tiie city or 
area and would be a basis for planning by the functional agencies 
(streets, parks, schools). To obtain coordination among functional 
agencies and key decisLon-makors, the commission would have as 
part of its membership the mayor, a representative from the legislative 
body, and one or two representatives from functional departments. 

Another principle was the result of architecture's strong iufluenee 
on earh' cit)" planning thought. The major concern of city planning 
was physical developnient, and the master plan became the basic 
tool for giving substance to public land use policies. The strong tie 
to physical development emphasized maps and other forms of graphic 
prcsentatioa as the acceptable method for delineating the scope and 
content of such public policies. This position was strengthened by the 
organization of the American Institute of Planners in 1917. Its con- 
stitution, reflecting this point of view, defined AIP interests in plan- 
ning "a?, expressed through the comprehensive arrangement of land 
use and land occupancy and the regulation thereof.'' Physical aspects 
of community development had to take into account social and eco- 
nomic needs, but planning for these needs was not considered centra] 
to city planning. 

During this period also, the concept of districting a city for different 
uses emerged. In 1921, Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 
appointed a special ad^*isory committee to draft standard state zoning 
enabling legislation. Edward Basse tt, a lawyer who had developed a 
strong interest in community development, was appointed chairman. 
Within a year the committee had a preliminary draft of the legislation. 
A final version was publis^i^d m 1924. Three years later, in 1927, a 
Standard City Planning Enabling Act was published that emphasized 
the importance of the master plan as a basis for the zoning ordinance. 
This standard act beca'Jne the model for mucih of the zoning enabling 
legislation subsequently adopted by ever}^ state. 

Alfred Bettman, also an attornc}", along watli Bassctt had a great 
influence in conccptuahzing the planning field. His writings, beginning 
in 1917, influenced cit^^planning and extended the concept to plan- 
^ ning for regions and states. 

'rhe early 1920s marked the beginning of state planning, of which 
the New York program must be considered a landnnu'k. In 1924, 
Clarence Stein> chairman, of the New York State Connnission on 
Housing and Regional Development, engaged Benton MacKayc to 
outline the studies nece.-^sary for the preparation of a New York State 
plan. The survey work was done by Henry Wright and the study was 
published as a report by the C'onnnission to the Governor in 1926. 
This remains today a prototype of broad areawdc planning. In some 
ways it was more sophisticated than, man}' present-day efforts because 
it recognized planning as a process and the data in the report only 
as a step toward achieving a satisfactory planning process in that state. 

.During the same period, Wisconsin too was moving to carry out 
an overall state development plan. Problems of settlement on mar- 
ginal and cutover lands abandoned by lumber companies in northern 
Wisconsin became the program focus. Difficulties in providing services 
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on a dwiiulling tax baso loci to the idea of land iiso classification and 
nltimately to the idea of county zoning. The College of Agriculture 
led this program, and many counties adopted zoning ordinfinces that 
encouraged forestry and recreation as the best use of submarginal 
land. 

Other state efforts included the work beginning in 1921 in Michigan 
to conduct land r.eaource sui'veys as a means of pi'oviding basic^in- 
fortnation for dealing with problems of cut-over land and tax delin- 
quency in upper Michigan. A few other states began to plan- state 
park systems. 

The 1920s ended with a solid legislative base for planning and 
growing public support, particularly m cities, for a rational approach 
to the development of cities and I'elated areas. There had been some 
experience in the techniques of city planning and some expei'imental 
planning work in a few states and regions. 

THE GROWTH YEARS, 1930 TO 1960 

The 1930s saw a rapid growth of city, state, and regional planning in . 
the United States. In large measure this was a direct result of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, which emphasized public 
works and the need for relating projects to city, regional, and state 
plans. The National Resources Planning Board and its predecessor 
agencies (National Planning Board, National Resources Board, and 
National Resources Committee) Carried on an extensive program to 
encourage state planning. Consultants were assigned to states to help 
with state progi'ams and organize local planning activity. Most 
planning activities tended to follow the pattern set (hiring the earl}^ 
1920s. The standard format was organization of a ''nonpartisan'^ 
independent planning commission and preparntion of a master plan 
for the physical development of the planning jurisdiction (city, county, 
region, state). 

But other problems emerged that directed some attention away 
from urban problems and the gi'owth of cities. .[ncrea.sed mechaniza- 
tion in farming -began to depopulate rural areas as people left their 
arms for work in major industrial centers. Programs to encourage local 
planning developed within the Department of Agriculture. While 
agricultural colleges and agencies in a few states worked with the 
official county planning agencies, Department of Agriculture programs 
tended to emphasize tlie county agricultural agent and farmers. Plan- 
ning activities were carried out through state and local connnittees 
made up generally of farm and rural people. These programs were 
aimed at individual farm development and those community activities 
that groups of farmers "could undertake cooperatively. Tliis separa- 
tion of planning in rural areas from the official planning carried on 
through governmental agencies persisted over the next two decades. 
Only now arc the groups coming together as the official planning agen- 
cies give greater attention to environmental and, resource problems. 

Although planning agencies were being organized in most urban 
communities in the country, some people began (juestioning the ap- 
proach to area planning formulated in the 192bs. A book that played a 
significant part in forcing a shift in basic planning theory was Robert 
Walker's The Planning F^tnction in Urban Government^ first published 
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in 194].. Walker pointed out that ^'students of administration have 
tended to neglect tiie city planning commission as a factor in the local 
governmental process.^' He concluded that the nature of the planning 
function could ^^no longer be regarded solel}' in terms of preparing a 
master ph^n for the physical features of the community. . . Other 
vital considerations included such matters as the local economic struc- 
ture and its rehition to the national structure, the deterioration of the 
downtown area, rehef trends, slum clearance, and public finance. 

Walker also called for changes in the planning structure itself. Start- 
ing with the premise that ''planning, of whatever character ... is 
useless unless it influences action/' he advocated the creation of a plan- 
ning agency more^ closeL.y integrated into governmental administra- 
tion. He saw planning as a stafl' function directly under the chief 
executive. His major conclusions were that the independent, unpaid 
citizen planning commission coidd not adcquatel}^ carry on the plan- 
ning function, that this function should be attached to the executive 
office, and that planning agencies themselves must have a full-time 
executive head. 

But while Walker's ideas were accepted by many professionals, the 
local governmental capability did not seem conducive to this type of 
organization. As a result, planning agencies continued to be set up in 
the traditional manner wath a primary concern for physical develop- 
ment. 

In the early 1940s planning also came under indirect attack in 
Frederick Hayek's book The Road to Serfdom, While Hayek actually 
defined planning as central direction of all economic activity and 
argued that socialism and economic democracy were not compatible, 
opponents of the idea of a rational solution to problems used this book 
to support their opposition to all planning activity. One result was 
that planning professionals adopted a defensive posture. As Gross 
pointed out, the fear to use the word planning forced the use of such 
substitutes as program, coordination, and policy without any clear 
understanding of the terms or how they related to the planning process. 

In spite of these problems, planning continued to find support in 
urban areas. Growth of metropolitan areas resulted in growth of metro- 
politan planning commissions. Again, the accepted approach was a 
citizen body dedicated to the preparation of physical plans. Questions 
on the role of the planning conunission nnd its relation to democratic 
institutions and elected officials continued to be raised. Metropolitan 
agencies without power to zone ns a means of achieving the plan made 
an effort to use what had long been considered an important but rela- 
tively unused power found in most enabling legislation; namely, the 
referral of project proposals to the planning commis.sion for review and 
coordination with the plan. 

Another development that was to have a lasting effect on planning 
related directly to the Tennessee Valley Authority program. In the 
middle and late 1930s, TVA began to demonstrate that an agency 
assigned specific regional development responsibilities, but with broad 
overall area interests, could in fact be a major force in regional devel- 
opment. Beginning in 1941, TVA recognized the need to coordinate 
the planning being carried on b\^ states and localities with its own 
activities in the Tennessee Valley region. Using the state planning 
agencies then being encouraged by the National Resources Planning 
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Board, TV^\ rnadc fundK'availablo to these agencies \dthin the Tennes- 
see Valley region to provide local planning assistance to communities 
affected by TVA reservoirs and its other activities. The number of 
pr'anning agencies in the valley rose rapidl.v ai^ a result and provided 
the much needed joint planning by T\^V/statcs, and localities. This 
activity became the forerunner of a national program of local planning 
assistance. 

A community planning prerequisite for housing loans had been 'in- 
cluded ill the 1949 Housinj^ Act. Since the housing program was 
nationwide, there still remained many communiti.QS without funds 
and technical staff to meet the planning requirement. Carl Feiss, 
appointed^ head of the newly organized Planning and Engineering 
Branch within the Housing and Home Finance Agency's DiAasion o{ 
Slum Clearance, became interested in ways to expand community 
planning^ as a means^of relating the housing programs to overall 
community dcA'^elopment. He visited the directors of stale planning 
agencies and reported on his visits to the Tennessee and Alabama 
agencies, which were already providing technical planning assistance 
to communities with funds provided by TVA. His recommendations 
for federal funding of community planning became Section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

The 701 program provided federal matching grants for prepai-ation 
of community plans. It lielped soh^e the major problem facing most 
planning agencies, namely, the lack of funds to employ staff to do the 
necessary professional Avork required for plan preparation. Almost 
every city of any size and many counties organized planning agencies 
to quality for a planning grant. The 701 7unds also created great 
demand for people trained in city and regional planning. Planning 
schools grcAV in number, and their graduates provided for the first 
time a solid base of professionals to carry on the AVork in the field. 

One other major dcA^elopment during this period deserves special 
mention. With the demise of the National Resources Planning Board 
in 1943, state planning agencies found it increasingly difficult to 
support and justify- budgets. As Robert Walker had noted in relation 
to city planning agencies, state planning agencies also had failed to 
establish theraseh^es as part of state management and administration. 
In looking for ways to support budgets, many state planning agencies 
turned to industrial dcA^elopment or to local planning assistance. As 
a result, fcAV agencies remained with broad overall state planning 
programs. 

As the 1950s came to a close, there was increasing concern, not only 
among professional people, but throughout the country, for improved 
administration of planning programs. Reports by the Council of vStato 
Governments and American Institute of Planners called for the organi- 
zation of state planning as a stafl' function in the office of the gOA^ernor 
and a broadening of its interests to encompass all concerns of state 
government itself. Similar ideas developed in metropoUtan planning, 
Avhere concern Avas expressed that metropolitan agencies did not 
relate to responsible elected officials. A period.ofintensiA^e reassessment 
of the planning function began, 

REAPPR.\ISAL, 1960 TO THE PRESENT 

A first indication of the changes that were to occur in planning came 
within the profession itself. Perry Norton, in a report to the Board 
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of Governors of the Americaii Institute of Planners titled 'Tlanning 
and the AIP/' pointed out that inany techniques of the planner were 
being challenged, incluchng the master plan concept. He called for 
added stress on ''the idea of planning as a process rather than a 
product ..." as a means of broadening the field to include those 
professionals concerned with planning specialties and to meet the new 
demands of the expanded administrative and technical capabilities of 
government. These concerns brought a new emphasis on a systematic 
study of the planning process itself as Harvey PerlofF had suggested in 
the early 1950s. 

While city planning became firmly established in the 1940s and 1950s 
and, increasingly, the technical planner worked as staff within the 
overall governmental structure, the 1960s brought new emphasis on 
the need for areawide planning. The proliferation of planning require- 
ments in federal legislation gave new impetus to the search for a 
comprehensive approach to planning. The financial support that a. 
growing number of individual federal programs gave to planning 
brought about recognition of the need for a mechanism to coordinate 
planning activities and to provide a common base for areawide plan- 
ning. Although regional planning became an accepted philosophy for 
most federal programs, each of these programs tended to set up its 
own local planning organization. 

Governors and mayors expressed concern about the lack of coordina- 
tion and the differing planning requirements among federal programs. 
Support grew for a single set of regions to which all federal programs 
could relate. The result was the issuance of Circular A-SO by the 
Office of Management and Budget, which called on all federal agencies 
to support a single set of planning regions to be established by the 
governor in each state. About the same time. Section 701 was amended 
to provide for planning grants to councils of local governments. This 
development was part of the long-standing search for ways to legitimize 
area and regional planning b}- establishing ties to elected officials. The 
theory was to have area planning agencies controlled by councils of 
elected governmental officials. This provided the necessary tie to the 
electorate and to the responsible public agencies. . 

A parallel movement also began in state government. Beginning in 
the 1960s, state planning was generally accepted as a staff' function 
within the executive department. Today, most state planning agencies 
have broadened their activities to help (levelop policies and sti-ategies 
for statewide development programs. This contrasts with the earlier 
emphasis on surveys and physical development. 

A major force now shaping planning theory and practice is OMB^s 
Circular A-95, which provides for notification and review of most 
programs for which federal grants are now available and for most direct 
federal program.s that have a significant effect on area development. 
Under this process, a .state-designated clearinghouse provides a vehicle 
for coordinating development proposals with all state agencies, and 
regional clearinghouses, usually the state-designated regional agencies, 
provide the mechanism for review and coordination at regional and 
local levels. These are important new concepts because they strengthen 
the referral and review procedure, which, although included in most 
of early planning enabling legislation, was not mandatory. 

Which way are we heading, and where do we go from here? Present- 
day concerns for the environment raise many of the same issues that 
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the conservation movement did at the turn of the centiuy. The 
divergence of views on wise use as opposed to preservation of natural 
resources are central to present environmental concerns. And it is 
becoming increasingly clear that in the absence of a planning base, 
decisions as to environmental requirements in specific areas cannot be 
determined in a rational manner. 

In part this is also reflected in the growing concern with the lack of 
land use and settlement policies in tlie United States. Bills considered 
but not passed by the last Congress would emphasize land use policy 
and the consideration of overall development policies for both urban 
and nonurban areas. The Rural Development Act of 1972 will have an 
important effect on future planning, but will require shifts in ideas 
about the use and development of rural areas. For example, the plan- 
ning of public facilities in rural areas should take into account the 
kinds of settlement patterns that these facilities are designed to sup- 
port. If water systems merely result in the exten.sion of low-density 
sprawl into rural communities, the benefits of rural living will "probably 
be lost. This calls for afresh look at the whole settlement pattern in the 
United States and how it relates to the provision of services and 
opportunities for differing life-styles. 

Finally, concepts of regional planning will probably require a com- 
plete reassessment if tiiis kind of areawide planning is to achieve its 
expectations. Regional planning activities today are being carried out 
with machinery and concepts that were tried in the 1930s and 1940s 
and proved ineffective. Experience to date does not show .significant 
local financial support or efforts to clarify the role of regional agencies. 
If federal funds were withdrawn, the agencies would probably wither 
away, as similar agencies did when the National Resources Planning 
Board was abolished. What we are coming to understand is that re- 
gions established on the basis of economic relationships do not assure a 
capability for effective planning and action. Fortunately, recent experi- 
ments, such as the one now being carried out in the Twin Cities 
(Minnesota) area, are opening new approaches. The Twin Cities 
Council is responsible for specific jobs that have been identified as 
essential for sound regional development. The council is having the 
effect of strengthening local government while providing essential 
regionwide planning and service facilities. Other experiments that may 
help answer some of these problems are the New York State Urban 
Development Corporation and the Maryland Waste Disposal Program. 
These experiments suggest that some of the problems we are now try- 
ing to solve on an inter-local basis might well be handled by state 
agencies. 

All these efforts demand that as we continue to reappraise the 
planning function at all levels of government we develop a capacity to 
make our ideas and the problems to which they relate as specific as 
possible. General terms and lack of specificity in planning require- 
ments are not likely to result in major advances in planning theory 
and practice. 
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THE LEGAL AND GOVERNMENTAL FRAMEWORK FOR 

PLANNING 



[By Pliilip F. Green, Jr.*] 



The legal and governmental framework for planning is essentially 
no different from the legal and governmental framework for any other 
function of federal, state, or local government. In a broad sense, 
planning is management for improved decisionmaking. In this sense, 
every agency at every level of government may plan Avith few legal 
constraints. 'Only when planning is used, in th€t^?pecial sense of guidmg 
land use and development do certain features of tliis framework 
become important constraints. 

In the broad sense, planning consists of gatherin.g and, anal j^zing 
facts, both existing and projected; determinating n&ds and objectives; 
developing plans and programs to meet and achieve those needs and 
objectives"; and carrying out those plans and programs in an efficient, 
coordinated manner. The first three stages are distinctive of* the 
planning approach — the action or plan-efFe^ctiiation stage involves the 
same activities that an agency would otherwise engage in. 
^ In the more special sense of planning — as a device for guiding the 
use and development of land — the same is partially true. The differ- 
ence is that many activities that were previously used independently, 
with little consideration for their interrelations, are now directed toward 
common objectives, and. some new legal devices have been specially 
created for use by the planning organization in this effort. Thus, the 
planning organization (iDroadly conceived) taxes, spends, builds, regu- 
ates, and acquires, uses, and disposes of land. In the process it uses all 
major governmental powers — taxation, eminent domain, and police 
power. And in tliis use it is subject to certain legal constraints. 

GOVERNMENTAL FRAMEWORK 

Under our constitutional scheme that divides powers among the 
three levels of government, states possess the broadest range of plan- 
ning powers relating to land use and development. They have elected 
to delegate most of these powens to local miits of government, although 
some rethinking of tliis policy is currently underway. The Federal 
Government's impact on land use and development lias been largely 
indirect, but nevertheless substantial. 

Federal Govennnent 

In legal theory the United vStates Constitution is one of ''grant'' so 
far as the Federal Government is concerned; The Federal Government 
must be able to point to a specific constitutional authorization, for 
whatever it does. Apparently the only provision that authorizes it to 

•Fhilin 1\ Green . Jr., is professor of pubUc Inw find government nt the InstUiiLc of Government, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel HiU, N.C. 
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regulate directly land and development of nonfederal property 
(and then oidv in a limited way) is the interstate commerce clause. 
This is the basis for federal regulation of J:he use of navigable waters, 
for example, and would be the basis for federal-strip-mining regulation. 
While the Federal Government can regulate emissions from industrial 
plants, it cannot constitutionally forbid the burning of leaves (as can 
the states). . 

The major mechanism through which the Federal Government 
affects land use and develoj)ment is its ability to lew taxes and spend 
them for the ''general welfare.^' This enables' the Federal Government 
to acquire land for such pur[)oses as parks and wilderness?. It^ authorizes 
the construction of public .projects, such as the interstate highway 
system, which may have profound effects on development. It permits 
finaiicial assistance to .^tate and local governments to strengthen 
particular programs, such as construction of sewer and water facilities 
low-rent public housing, or urban reneAval, It allows the conditioning 
of loans^ and grants to governments (e.g., A-95 review, 'Svorkable 
program'') and individuals (e.g.. Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans Administration mortgage insurnnce)' on their taking 
specified actions. It allows the positive or negative influencing of 
particular kinds of development through benefits and penalities 
wit ten into tax laws. 

The Federal Government also |)crforms an important educational 
function in calling problems, and po.ssiblc solutions to the attention 
of state mid local governmont.s and the people at lai'ge. Whether done 
through study connnissionSj conunittees of Congress, s])okesman for 
the executive branch, or agencies, such as the^National Resources 
Planning Board of the 1940s and its predecessor.s, the impact of such 
efforts has been tremendous. 

Probably tlie major thrust of cin-rent federal efforts, apuvt from 
environmental [)rotection measures, is to bring about stronger planning 
programs at the state level. 

State governments 

Whereas the Federal Government enjoys only those powers granted 
to it by the Constitution, most state govei-nnicnts possess virtually 
all governmental powers not denied them by pj'o\-isions oi state or 
federal constitutions. Although tlie^' have exercised some of these 
powers in efforts to shape jyhysical develo[)ment, states havT tradition- 
all}' delegated most responsibility for this function to their local 
governments. Only recently have they started reassuming a greater 
portion of this resjionsibility. ' _ J 

One [)roblem that must be solved as states take more responsibility 
for planning is an organizational-one. Sparked by the need for public 
works [)lanning during the depression, virtually every state created 
a state planning boarrl in the mid-1930s. Wlien^ this inmiediatc need 
diminished, however, most such agencies either were permittee] to die 
or became industrial development agencies, apart from a temporary 
surge of postwar planning activity in the closing years of World War ij. 

The Federal Housing Act of 1954, however, required a state planning 
agency through which j)lannhig assistance funds could be channeled to 
local governments. This brought about a resurgence of such agencies 
thai luis continued and expanded to the present. It is these agencies 
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that presumably will be the local point of a state's land use planning 
ftctivitif s. 

While iiianv states earlier developed functional plans of one type or 
another, such^is highway i)lans, state park plans, or medical care plans 
tliev have only reocntlv' attempted to devise comprehensive state land 
use" and policies. Hawaii is still in the forefront of this movement as a 
result of its Land Use Law enacted in 1961. . , , , 

With the possibility of a National Land Lse Pohcy Act before them 
and this experience behind them, plus new public awareness of environ- 
mental problem.s, many states have begun to experiment with direct 
state regulation of land use and development— particularly m areas ot 
•'•■critical vstate concern," either because of environmental or scenic 
characteristics, the need to protect public investments, or the need to 
preserve particular resources. Thus, development in and around 
coastal areas, mountain areas, state parks, public buildings or institu- 
tions, swamplands, inland lakes, and major nghways has been 
subjected to direct state controls— either m the form of general laws 
or riiles and regulations promulgated and administered by a state 
agency Some states have limited such controls to very large deveiop- 
nTcnts or those that might produce exceptional impacts on tlie 

^"ot^l^"cKates have taken a middle course between direct state regula- 
tions" and regulations promulgated iUid administered solely by cities 
and counties. They have either created or encouraged the creation ot 
reo-ional planning agencies with regulatory responsibi ities. Althou^li 
the ultimate organizational pattern has not yet emerged, it seems ikely 
that land use^ planning and- regulation will.,cventuaUy i'>volve a 
combination of state, regional, and local plannmg agencies— with the 
"lower level" units having progressively greater responsibility toi 
refining and making more specific the policies and plans. adopted by 
the units with broader geographical responsibilities. 

Another form of emerging state activity is the adoption ot state 
policies either as amendments to enabling acts under which local units 
opcrat-. or in separate enactments, with provision for t^^f e policies to 
override local pohcies and regulations. An example is a Massachusetts 
act under which local zoning ordinances and other regulations having 
the eltecc of excluding low-income housing may be overridden by action 
of a State Housing Appeals Committee. 

[n the. f u^' of certain ennronmental measures, such as streain sanita- 
tion, air pollution control, and controls over sfrip nnning, states have 
not nfrequentlv preempted the entire field of regulation, ^'sins state 
departments and agencies rather than local units to formulate and 
enforce necessary regulations. 

Local (/oivnnneiits 

Even though state governments are experimenting witn new 
approaches, the major responsibility for planning anc regulating he 
use and .le^elopn.ent of land remains with local units of sovernmen - 
primarilv cities and counties, although some special-purpose urn s 
?uch as' sanitary districts, have been granted limited regulatoij 

^°Thcse units, in legal terms, are creatures of state legislatures. 
Except in states where constitutions provide for home rule charters 
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prepared locally and adopted hy a vote of the people in a given unit, 
local goveninients are organized in accordance mth enactments of 
state legislatures Phey possess only those powers the legislatures have 
explicitly or unphcit y granted them. The statutes under which this is 
clone may be mandatory or permissive (cmibling acts), and their 
application may be stateudde, classified, or peculiar to a single unit of 
f ' ^ ui " '?f' ^' vely, they may be^known as 

th.T ' '^^''^^^'S'l ,tl>c term is sometimes reserved for circumstances 
,!^l„f ^ ^P^cia act contains most of the stacutory provisions 

1 elating to a given unit. j i 

Historically, planning of land use and development was begun bv 
cities, which still possess the greatest range of statutory powers to 
■ ,iH °" "["^ Because problems tended to spread bevond 

city boundaries, however, legislatures reacted first by extending- the 
planning powers of cities for distances of from one to ten niiles beyond 
those boundaries and then by granting counties similar powers over 
other umncorporated areas. <- uvu 

Elements oj planniufj oryaidsations 

Almo.st all local planning organizations, whether at the city or 
county level, make use of at least four organizational eleinents The 
iirsfc ot these is (i governinc; board (city council or board of countv 
commissioner.s). 'Phis board generally is responsible for creating the 
other elements of the planning organization, financing them, and 
turnishing housing and supportive services. After plaiis have been 
prepared, it usually is responsible for appropriating funds for public 
the pfans^" ^ ^^'"'^^ various regulations required to carry out 

The second element is normally a plannin(, board or commission 
buch a board or connnission is required by planning enabling acts in 
mo.st states, although its utdity has sometimes been questio""'' The 
planning board is coniposecl of appointed citizen members, u.sually" 
unpaid. It has general responsibility for seeing that studies are made 
plans are prepared, and recommended ordinan'ces, policies, and admin' 
istrativo procedures lor cai-rying out plans are devised. In some states 
It has authority to adopt subdivision regulations (but usually not any 
other form of legislation). In most states it approves subdivision plats 
and n-;a,CG.=; recommendations to the governing boa.rd concerning pro- 
posed zoning amendments and urban renewal projects. It may also 
lie culled on to make recommendations on the capital improvements 
program, proposed annexations, proposed public projects, and other 
matters of interest to the governing board. 

The third element is sonic type of plann ing staff. This staff is needed 
0 per orm two services: the nonprofessional leg-work of data collection 
an I the prolessional analysis of this data and preparation of plans 
ordinancos, etc. In larger cities and counties this staff may be full-time 
usually hired by and responsible to the manager or other local evecu- 
tive. In smaller cities the professional stafl^ may be hired on a part-time 
consultant basis, p6s.sibly through a contract with a state plannin"- 
agency, and supplemented by the nonprofe.s.viuual services of othet- 
cinployees ol the unit. 

The final element is a congeries of plan-effectuadon agencies that ma\' 
oe required to administer various devices for carrying out the plaii. 
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This might include a cornniiltco to prepare and administer the capital 
improvements program; an inspection department to enforce the 
building code, plumbing code, electric code, housing code, zoning 
ofdinaiice, etc.; a board of appeals or board of adjustment to hear 
appeals from the inspector with respect to zoning and other regula- 
tions; officials from interested departments who ma.y be involved in 
administering subdivision regulations; an urban renewal commission 
with staff; an economic development commission with stafl; and mis- 
cellaneous departments and agencies of the local unit. The local 
governing body itself may handle certain administrative functions, 
such as approving subdivision plats or granting .special use permits 
under the zoning ordinance. 

Some larger cities ai».a counties in the past decade have consolidated 
some of these age/^r-lcs in a Department of Urban Development. These 
consolidations \; ;^'-;ally include divisions performing the functions 
otherwise associated with the planning board, urban renewal com- 
mission, and housing authority, and their respective staffs, the 
inspection department, and possibly the engineering department. 

Planning tools 

The key to a successful local planning program is u.sually the ability 
of this organization to use a great range of devices in a coordinated 
manner to assure a desired pattern of development. 

In the first place, publication of the plan itself may induce or 
influence a certain amount of private development. 

Secondly-', the local unit can encourage or discourage particular 
types of development in certain areas by providing or denying specific 
kinds of installations in those areas. Interstate highway system inter- 
changes commonly become focal points for commercial development. 
A sanitary landfill, garbage dump, incinerator, or lighted football 
stadium may discourage Tiearby resideritial development while at- 
tracting other development. A golf course, park, or school may attract 
residential development. Depending on soil conditions, the availa- 
bihty or nonavailability of a public water supply- or pubhc sewerage 
system at a given location may have profoum! effects on development. 
A local government that recognizes these facts and skillfully uses its 
abilit}" to locate such facilities can take much of the pressure off its 
regulatory mechanisms. 

Third, by its acquisition of open space (whether parks, airports, 
cemeteries, or simply ''development ririits'O; the luuai unit can in- 
fluence the pattern"^ of development and perhaps ease the harsh 
interrelations between certain types of development. 

Fourth, through subdivision regulations the local unit can assure 
that whatever development takes place has an appropriate quality of 
design, that lots are of adequate size and orientation, that the}'- are well 
drained, that the street system is safe, that adequate utilities are 
available, that suitable open space is reserved, and that, in general, a 
desirable living environment is provided for lot purchasers. 

Fifth, through zoning the unit can control the overall pattern of 
development and interrelations among land uses. It can control the 
nature and intensity of development in each area so that properly 
scaled public facilities can be provided. It can insure once again that 
lots arc of adequate size and buildings are properh^ located on the 
land. 
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Sixth, through building codes, electric codes, plumbing codes, mini- 
mum hoiismg codey, etc., the unit can assure that new construction is 
sound, safe, healthful, and includes appropriate facilities. 

Seventh, through other regulatory powers the local unit can keep 
lloodplams free of development, prevent nusiance conditions from 
arising, forbid nappropriate location of hazardous operations such as 
explosives nianufacture or storage, control air pollution or excessive 
noise or radiation dangers, regulate various types of businesses, pro- 
tect and preserve historic areas, control the excesses of outdoor 
advertising, and, to some degree, control the appearance of structures 
m selected areas. 

Finall}', the local unit can attack mistakes of the past by improvino- 
services, providing-hew public facilities, eliminating isolated nuisances 
endangering people or property values, 'and enacting areawide programs 
for rehabilitating deteriorated structures, acquiring and clearing 
property prior to its disposition for new development, and other 
measures that genericaliy come under the heading of '^irban renewal.^' 

Aot infrequently, the major hindrance to effective planning is the 
failure of i^;al officials to recognize these and other available tools 
and use them effectively. 

TflE LEGAL FRAMEWORK 

All units of government— federal, state, and local— must cnrrv on 
their planning programs in accordance witli their statutory authorities 
and within the constraints imposed by state and federal constitutions. 

in general, governmental powers fall into the three major classifica-^^ 
"tions ol taxing and spending power, power of eminent domain, and 
police power. Each t3-pe of power is subject to certain restrictions. 
Taxing and .^pendmg 

Many states may spend money only for '^public purposes. While a 
broad range of matters fall under this heading, the constitutional 
restriction still prevents certain types of expenditures that might 
primarily benefit individuals. A related restriction is a prohibitTon 
in many constitutions of the grant of special privileges or emolu- 
ments to individuals or a prohibition of the grant of a monopoly to 
individuals. 

A major hindrance to planners who would like to use the power of 
taxation to help shape development is a common constitutional 
requirement that taxes be "uniform.'' Other constitutional provisions 
may sharply limit tax exemptions. 

Still other constitutional restraints may require a vote of the people 
before certain expenditues can be made or taxes levied. Constitutions 
may also impose relative or absolute limits on the amounts of taxes 
that can be leviecl. Kelated to tiiese are many constitutional and 
statutory restrictions on the abihty of local units to incur debt. 
Eminent domain 

The power of eminent domain aids planning programs by permitting 
the acquisition of property for particular projects, such as streets and 
school Sites, or by serving as an essential ingredient to an urban 
renewal program involving acquisition and clearance of land. 
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Courts have imposod two roquiremonts of a constitutional nature on 
the exercise of this power in addition to a ronuirenient that the 
condemning unit have adequate statutory'- authority to take the 
property for the desired purpose. First, the purpose for which the 
property is taken must constitute a ''pubhc use.'' vSecondly, the 
property owner must be adequately compensated. 

Considerable litij^ation has dealt with the question of exactly 
what constitutes ''public use'' (a doctrine closely akin to the /'public 
purpose^' doctrine governing expenditures). It clearly includes 
property taken for use by the government (such as a city hall). It 
includes property taken for use by the public generally (streets, parks). 
It includes property taken for pubhc utilities (power, water, gas, 
railroads. It normally includes the taking of "blighted" or slum 
areas to eliminate substandard conditions. But it may or may not 
include the acquisition of property rights for the preservation of open 
space or the acquisition of land for indeterminate future purposes 
(the ^Mand bank'' concept). 

Police power 

When governments exercise their regulatory powers (labeled collec- 
tively the "police power''), three major constitutional provisions serve 
as limitations. They are the "due process" clause of the Fifth and 
Foitrteenth Amcnd^ments to the Federal Constitution and similar 
provisions of state constitutions; the "equal protection" clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and related state constitutional requn-ements; 
and the constitutional vesting of all legislative power in the Congress 
or in state lec^islatures, which is the basis of a doctrine prohibiting 
undue delegation of legislative authorit3^ - 

The primary rule courts have imposed under the "due process" 
doctrine is that all reo;ulations must reasonably and substantially 
relate to the public health, safety, morals, and general welfare. Thus, 
front-yard requirements in a zoning ordinance might be sustained on 
the basis that they conduce to public health by removing residciices 
from the noise, dust, odor, and carbon monoxide of street traffic; 
that they conduce to safety both in terms of traffic safety (prevcntmg 
children from ducking out of the front door directly mto the street 
and preventing corner buildings from blocking the view of intersecting 
traffic) and in terms of fire safety (providing a fire break between 
buildings); perhaps that they conduce to morality by providing a 
degree of privacy; and that they conduce to the general welfare by 
restricting the density of development to a level that can be served 
by existing street, water, and sewerage systems. (Not all of these 
ties must be shown in a single case to demonstrate constitutionality.) 

The major area where the tie to police power objectives is currently 
in question is that of aesthetic regulations (those that attempt to 
control appearance). The traditional view in almost every state has 
been that aesthetic objectives alone do not sustain regulations so 
that some tie to traditional objectives (usually safetjO is necessary. 
However, increasing numbers of courts are finding that such regula- 
tions condune directly to the general welfare or that they serve to 
nreserve property values, which means preservation of the local 
property tax base, and this conduces to the general welfare. 
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Most state courts would now sustain restrictions on bijlboarcls and 
requirements that junkyards be screened. Man}^ have sustained 
regulations of architectural appearance in hi.storic districts or in the 
vicinity of public buildings, such as a state capitol. Some have upheld 
regulations aimed at what might amount to ''visual nuisances/' such 
as a prohibition of clotheslines in front yards, a requirement that 
utility wires be placed underground, or a requirement that trailers 
of various types be stored in garages or back yards. But whether 
architecture can be controlled in ordinary situations is still an active 
legal issue. 

A second major ''due process'' Lest is whether regulations are 
''rea.sonable'' or whether they go be.yond what is reasonably necessary 
to accomplish a valid objective. If a particular regulation goes too 
far, in the eyes of the court, it will be held to be a ''taking'' and 
constitutionally invalid as an exercise of the police power (although 
in that event it might be treated as an exercise of eminent domain 
and upheld if the property owner is compensated). 

One particularly important aspect of this rule is that courts generally 
require that llie zoning of a particular piece of land allow the owner 
a range of alternative feasible uses of that land. This has in recent 
years invalidated many regulations aimed at preserving swamps, 
marshlands, and othor rumj areas against development. In one case, 
floodplain restrictions were invalidated in their application to a 
particular property even though they permitted parks, playgrounds, 
marinas, boat houses, landings and docks, club houses, wildlife sanc- 
tuaries, farming, truck and nursery gardening, and accessory motor 
vehicle parking- — the court finding that none of these uses were 
"practical" in the circumstances. 

In effect, courts seem to be saying that if a government wishes to 
preserve particular areas against development it must acquire and 
pay for them, or at least acquire "development rights" so the owner 
receives some compensation from society for this restricted use of his 
property. 

A third aspect of "due process" is that regulations must be rea- 
sonably specific and not so vague that persons being regulated, en- 
forcement officers, and courts lack a clear indication of what precisely 
is permitted and prohibited. This rule is based both on the "chilling" 
effect of vague regulations, which leave the cautious citizen so in 
doubt Lliat he forgoes permitted conduct, and on the possibility of 
discriminatory application by enforcement officers (which moves into 
the "equal protection" area). 

The "equal protection" restraint prohibits the grant of special 
privileges or emoluments of monopolies to favored individuals. This 
is coupled with a general feeling that fair play demands uniformity 
of treatment for all who are situated alike, which some courts find 
to be an essential ingredient of "due process." 

This poses a real difficulty in the case of zoning, which operates on 
the basic principle that land in one area is regulated differently than 
land in another area. To find that zoning is not a violation of "equal 
protection," courts insist that the basis of the classification be 
reasonable. 
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A common lino of cases involvings; this issue bears the label of ''spot 
zoning/^ There have been many attempts to (lefine vspot zoning, none 
very successful. At base, it is simpl,y the arbitrary and capricious 
treatment of certain property in a manner differeTit from neighboring 
property. Spot zoning can occur either in the original zoning ordi- 
nance or as an amendment to that oixhnance. The latter is more 
common, and many court cases have invalidated zoning amenchnents 
because they amounted to spot zoning. 

But the ''equal protection'^ doctrine is not limited to instances in 
which similar properties are zoned differently. It also involves differ- 
ent treatment of j;:rnilar types of uses. For example, an emerging legal 
issue in man}' states is whether mobile homes can be zoned differently 
from modular homes, prefabricated homes, or conventionally built 
homes. Another example is whether public schools can be zoned 
differently from private schools. 

And finally, there is growing legal attention to whether particular 
regulations discriminate against particular groups in our societ3^ For 
example, it has long been clear that zoning cannot permit a church of 
one deiUHnhiatiqu in a neighborhood while barring others. Now there 
is a rapidly growing list of cases in VhYeh courts are examining land 
use regulations to determine if they are aimed at particular racial 
groups or low-income people. Courts have invalidated som_e zoning 
ordinances on the basis that they unreasonably restricted multifamily 
developments (such as apartments) so as to preclude adeqnate housing 
for low-income families. The exclusion of mobile homes may be at- 
tacked on the oame ba.sis. 

The third nnijor constitutional -restraint on police power regula- 
tions — the prohibition of undue delegation of legislative authority-— 
has lost most of its punch at the federal level but is still viable in 
many states. Succinctly stated, it means that a regulation cannot 
delegate to an administrative officer or agency the ability to grant or 
withhold permits or take other enforcement actions without written 
standards adequate to prevent arbitrary decisions. This obviously 
relates both to ''due process'' and ''equal protection'' by inhibiting 
the possibility of arbitrary and discriminatory treatment on the parti 
of enforcement officials. 



This, then, is the governmental and legal framework within which 
planniIl^ lakes place. Obviously, the framework is in a state of flux in 
terms of both the governmental and legal aspects. Final details are 
uncertain. But again, planning is no different from other functions of 
government in this respect. 



CONCLUSION 





THE POLITICS OF PLANNING 

[By Walter X Monasch*] 



If planning is so .great, why do politicians keep rejecting planners' 
rccGinnienciations? This same question can appropriately be stated in 
other ways. One might be to ask not wliat the politics of planning are, 
but how planners can do an effective job of planning within a particular 
political system. Another one, which is probably more basic, is how 
can planners do any planning at all outside the political system if 
they accept the basic function of planning as the . application of 
rational forethought to the shaping of physical structures, namely 
those of our communities. 

Traditionally, professionals in most fields, including planning, have 
felt that they can engage in their activities and make their contribu- 
tions to society apart from, or at least outside of, the political realm. 
Someone else— generally someone hold in less esteem — is iiivolved in 
politics and ^professionals'' are above that sort of thing. 

This syndrome no doubt is caused by the traditional American 
attitude that we can only elect persons who are absolutely pure and 
true, but the minute we elect them we obv ously cannot trust them 
so we set up endless mechanisms to assure that they cannot get the 
better of us. '^hat this paranoic fear all too often prevents an efficient 
governmentui mechanism only adds to the public's paranoia about its 
government. It clearly proves that governmental officials (elected 
and/or appointed) are not to be trusted and are inefficient as well. A 
governmental delivery system, whether for welfare or planning, is 
suspect if it is too efficient and obviously incompetent if it is not 
efficient enough. 

Current concern for environmental quality as opposed to economic 
growth has spawned excellent examples of such political contradictions. 
If a planning agency does what it is expected to do, nnTTiely, provide 
for reasonable growth projections and physical and social delivery 
systemc; of aliliues, roads, and other public and private facilities, 
then that agency is accused of assisting the self-fulfilling prophecy 
of growth by providing for it. However, if that agency only develops 
programs for these components after the need is clearly demonstrated 
by a clientele group, then that same agency is accused of not planning 
ahead and providing for the needs as they are liable to arise. 

If these contradictions appear to indicate that planning is a politi- 
cally difficult process within our system, then one must accept that 
as being true, although it is probably no more difficult than many 
other activities within our relatively imperfect, a-lbeit, surprisingly 
successful system. 



•Walter J. Monasch is planning director for the Santa Cruz County Planning Department, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 
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PLANNING CCMMTSSION MECHANISM 



The political paranoia I mentioned has led to a number of mterestmg 
structural and organizational techniques that have given many 
writers food for extensive discourse. One of these is the planning 
commission mechanism. In simple terms, our representative govern- 
ment provides for the election of a representative legislative body— 
citv council, board of aldermen, board of supervisors, state legislature. 
Associated with these are various administrative or executive orga- 
nizations. In cities, for example, there are city managers and their statt 
or strong mayors and their staff. Planning hopefully is a key element 
in all of these. As an added factor, most legislatures have provided tor 
planning commis^ons. Depending on the enabling legislation, the 
planning commissions have advisory and/or regulatory responsi- 
bilities and, in some instances, even legislative roles to play. 

I believe there was a partial motivating undercurrent to the estab- 
lishment of these commissions. Since (a) politicians (elected legislators) 
arc potontiallv corrupt, and (b) technicians are prejudiced by their 
own special ties, it was necessary to estabUsh a review and often 
control mechanism of hopefully uninvolved and mdependeni) (meaning 
honest arid sincere) lay persons. , .1 u r,- • 

This arrangement in many instances enables both the politician 
and the technician to avoid their basic responsibilities. The pohtician 
is p>>le to hide behind the opinions and recommendations ot the 
advisory commission if it is pohtically advisable for him to do so. 
He can uphold the planning commission on the basis that it is the 
plannincr commission and thereby avoiding takmg full responsibility 
for his own actions. Or he can overrule the planning commission on 
the premise that it is only an advisory body and he, as an elected 
official, must accept full responsibihty. 

The professional, on the other hand, is able to use the planning 
commission as an obstacle standing between himself and the legis- 
lators, thereby serving as a convenient whipping boy if his protessional 
recommendations are not adhered to. ... 

I am somewhat ambivalent about the role of planning commissions. 
Since legislative bodies appoint planning commissions, they can 
appoint commissions that accurately reflect their own orientation. 
If this is the case, then no countervailing or balancing force is ayuil- 
able However, if commissions are appointed with substantially 
varyincr orientations from those of the appointing bodies, then 
ono-oinS conflicts between the two units can and often cio exist. 
Such c^onflicts almost inevitably lead to a breakdo\yn of eftective 
communication. In the long-term, negative results in the pattern 
of community development often occur. 



PLANNER-POLITICIAN ABLATIONS 



Apart from the potential difficulty of relations between the legis- 
lative body and planning commission, there is the planning protes- 
sionars relation to the community's political leadership. E.Kistence 
of the planning commission as rm interloper often creates a substantial 
distance between the planning professional and the legislative body, 
resultino- in equally substantial distances between professional recom- 
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mendations am tim final political responsibilities involved. This often 
mates it possible lor planners to devise recommendations that do not 
?n K -u •^•"1 .P9«'tive, and necessary political comDromisc 

CO DC built into the original recommendat on network 

vSincc (he politician must com promise to develop reasonable con- 
sensus lor direction, he is forced to make these compromises without 
having the opportunity to reevaluate understandable recommemlations 
irom the plannino; professional. Jle must shift for himself Conse- 
quentlj- the planning professional is able to blame the politician for 
not making t!io most-judicious choice. This then leads to unnecessary 
and Iruicle.ss confrontations between the political leadership and plan- 
ning prote-ssiomi^^s that siinply aggravafe the situation without 
piO( ucing any cflective results. As a result, many planning exercises 
are highly intellectual and satisfying for the planning pmfessional, 
but ior he community tliey all too often turn out to be hic^hlv 
irrelevant. o j 

1 ^'^Tu'^f * 'li'rtiim in politics that states: "You have to be 

flniuT 'T"<f " h effective." For planning, this dictum can be 
ameiuled to read ; 'In planning, you have to provide plans and planning 
on wlncli^pohtieians can be elected before you as a planner can be 

GIEGC uiVe. 

Planning_ depends on the planner convincing the public and its 
representatives— the politiciaii.s— of the wisdom and advisability of 
his recommendations. Any profes.sional planner who cannot or will 

nnl.P ?f'^"'''l-'''''.!^°"?P-''"f ^""^ "^'^-y ■'^^tisfy inner personal 

needs of making the "right" recommendations at all times, but he 
wil almost leave behind a heritage of aggravated personal relationships 
ana unsatished comnninUy groups and meetino-.s. 

Making this fnct of life even more difficult is the problem a planning 
professional has in defining the nature of his client. In locaUovcrn- 
mon t planners are often hired by a variety of employers. The enlployer 
niigiit_ be the local executive, the legislative body, or the planning 
commission itself. Planners must be loyal to any one or all three of 
these, even ^^-l^en they are in direct conflict. An additional conflict 
created by these loyalties to specific employers is ' the planner's 
responsibility to "the people" or "the public." (This is a particularly 
thorny problem when there are questions as to whether politicians do 
in tact reprpsent the public.) 

Even when it is clear to Avhom the planner is responsibl" within the 
local governmental structure, the planner ha:, a, partially undefined 
responsibility to the broader "public good." This potential conflict 
produced the current concern about advocacy planning in its many 
ramifications Diffusion of responsibility presents potential and 
significant difficulties in developing an efficient, responsive planning 
program, and current realities of ever broadening public participation 
furtlier aggravate this already extensive difficulty. As desirable 
incleccl as essential as broader public participation is, it almost 
inevitably contradicts the desire for efficiency that is required of 
government to provide sufficient., quick, and responsive service in - 
whatever activities it is responsible for. 

Any plaii that must respond to the concerns of people in a particular 
area at a_ time when these concerns are perceived will be difficult to 
sell and implement if it must undergo the current requirement of 
extensive and long-lasting citizen exposure and consensus 
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Tiinino; aiul exposure only coiuplir'atc an already inherent aiid 
difficult relation since there' is a basic timeframe difference within 
which planner and politician nnist work. A planner by the very nature 
of h-is responsibilities, traiinno;, and experience must look prinuirily 
at the long-term implications of miy reconMiienchnl action. On the 
contrar}^ the politician must be elected and reelected to be an effective 
politician. His prime aw^arcness deals with the short-term results of 
any plan and the ^^hort-term implomentability of tliat plan. 

The planner, in practice, must learn to plan so he is able to build a 
]ono;-ter.m investment in die comnumity and a long-term hivolvcmcnti 
of thepohtician and the community in its own future. At the same time, 
he must provide the politician and his connnunity with .short-term 
payoff opportunities that make it possible for the pohtician to be 
reelected. 

There are no doubt, many idealistic and courageous politicians Who 
^vill support a planner's long-range program even though it ma^^ not 
provide any immediate practical and political payout. But unless such 
politicians (and I use that word in its most positive context) can al^so 
show current and on-going results, such as spinoffs on specific projects 
or solutions to current problems, tho.se pohticians may not be reelected. 
At such time, a planner must reeducate a whole new set of politicians. 
This task, which is time consuming and often difficult, must be 
weighted against all the other tasks facing the planner and his day- 
to-day activities. 

PLANTNING BEALrSTICALLY 

Throughout much of planning history, planners have been accused of 
^'dreaming the impossible dream. One canoot and certainly should not 
advise planners to stop dreaming, but if there is to be any successful 
planning in our political system, planners should bo advi.sed to .sing 
that impossible dream to a" politically possible and catchy tune. Only 
then will it be possible to con:ibine the realities of pohtical lifev\v^ith tiio 
creative stimulus of professional input. 
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PLANNING PKACTICE AND TECHNIQUES 

[By William A. Maionc*] 



Planning is nothino; more than thoughtful public guidance of change 
in a city or region, yet it embraces an extensive responsibility, gOA^ern- 
rnental involvement, and continuino; ntteiiLion to nil kinds of activities 
in the planning jurisdiction. 

Whether comprehensive planning is being done for the first time 
in an area or whether an existing plan is being revised and npdated, 
the same ini'ormation is dealt with, similar procedures are involved, 
and the more or less formal concludiufj stages are completed in 
much the same v/ay. History, geology, climate, and topography are 
types of infornuition that provide a basis for planning. Fundamental 
subject areas that require detailed stndy are population, economy, nnd 
land use. Transportation facilities comprise a complicated s^^stem of 
space-using elements for moving people and goods. They must be 
.studied in considerable detail. Physical elements of con:imunity 
facilities—buildings, open space utilities — all serve the needs of people 
and contribute to the quality of life, so existing facilities and future 
needs must be included in the planning study. 



Organizing for planning and determining the area to be covered arc 
closely linked. Answering questions regarding the "who^^ and ^'how" 
of planning also requires careful thought at an early stage. 

Getting necessary studies and planning done '^involves either of 
two types of technical staff: Local staff cmplo3'-ed by the planning 
agency of the governmental unit involved or a planning consulting 
firm working under contract with the planning agency." 'Mn-house'' 
planning may .simplify administration if the pi aiming staff, is large 
enough^ to allow the pursuit of innster planning with minimum in- 
terruption. If staff is small or nonexistent, a consulting firm may be 
the only means for coriducting stndies and planning in a reasonable 
an\ount of time, since a tonsultant\-> i:ommitment involves little or 
no day-to-day service on current problems. 



A planner to beghi. with must become familiar with his planning 
area. 

Ada2)s of the planninrj area 

To facilitate this review as well as the procedures to follow requires 
a .system of planning ai'ea maps. For piu-poses of gathering and an- 

*\VilHam A. Mnlr.no is associate profosi'.or of urban and roRinnal planning in tlic noi)artinont of Laiulscano 
ArclutccLuro, Iowa Stale L-nivnrsity, Amos, To\\*a. 



PLANNING TO PLAN 



GETTING STARTED 
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alyzing information, the planning area should include tiie central 
urban concentration (city or cluster of cities) plus a sufficient area to 
aceonimodate anticipatecl future growth. When a smaller portion of a 
metropolitan area or region is being dealt with, it is still important to 
study thoroughly the interrelations between and among neighboring 
governmental units in developing the comprehensive plan. Inclusion 
of entire areas of minor civil subdivisions is usually necessary to use 
the information published for such units on population and other 
subjects. Whole counties or part of counties, but including entire 
units of the next smaller subdivisions (towns, townships, or boroughs), 
provide sufficiently large territory to show the planning area. 

Maps should be specific to the area involved and show all official 
boundaries. Adequate maps are sometimes available, but in many 
cases they must be prepared. A one-sheet wall map of the plaiming 
area is desirable, with a scale of 1 inch to 500 feet or 1,000 feet. Larger 
scale maps — for more detailed information at 200, 100, or 50 feet to 
the inch — on sheets for flat files or plat books are useful for both field 
and office work. 

Background studies 

A planner must understand why and how development has oc- 
curred in the planning jm-isdiction. 'Notes on significant achievements 
in the past illuminate probable directions for tlie future. Topography, 
geology, climate, soils, and other physiographic characteristics^ of 
undeveloped portions of the planning area help determhie the suita- 
bility of lands for future development. 

Goals and early schemes 

Having some famiiiarity with the ^planning area, the planner must 
determine clear-cut goals with the help of community officials and 
residents. At an early stage, generalized schemes with two .or three 
alteniatives can be drawn up^ Such forward-looking schemes should 
reflect established goals and servo as overall guides to more detailed 
studies of the planning area. 

MAKING DETAILED STUDIES 

Basic studies on which most of the planning process builds are 
population, ccononn, land use, transportation, and conmumity 
facili>ws. Research, 'inventory, ami analysis in these subject areas 
deni^^i major portion of the planner's time. The quality of results 
detei^mis to' a great extent how efl'ective the plan will be. 

Poindation 

A detailf^d population stud}' deserves the attention of a demog- 
rapher. On the other hand, a planner must learn to develop and 
apply his skills iu many aspec^ts of population analysis, estimation, 
and projection. In most local governments it is the responsibility of 
the planner to provide population information. 

Population is analy/.cd for patterns of change; characteristics arc 
studied in all .-subordinate groupings. Changes in growth rate are 
determined bv reviewing decennial census figures. Ways of making 
population estimates should be devised for the period- between de- 
cennial censuses. Changes affected by births and deaths (natural 
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increase) arc modified by movement of people (net migration in or 
out). Population projections are based on recent population changes. 

The phmner is not expected to be clairvoyant in estimating future 
population. Long-vange projections, if allowed to stand, can be wide 
of the mark — over or under — in a decade or two. Continuing awareness 
of factors affecting population unci periodic npdating iwc necessary to 
reduce the divergence between projections and actual development. 
Overlappmg and inteTfelatecl information fi-om economic studies, 
employment, land use, and transportation is a necessarv factor in 
ascertaining population changes. GovernmentaL policy itself also has 
an important bearing on ]X)pulation changes. 
Economy ^ 

Economic studies generally include as much detail as po.ssible on 
activities in production, marketing, wliolesale, retail, commercial and 
professional services, government, finance, employment, land, and 
property values. If minutely detailed or elaborately extensive studies 
are needed, consulting economists can be contracted for. Some larger 
planning consulting ^firms offer this .service also. However, local 
planners can collect data horn published somxes of information, 
augmented by local sources and iiiventorv and .survey procedures 
as appropriate. 

Information regarding family or household income, hibor force, and 
related data are useful in studying au area's economy. Employment 
trends for the laro;er industries or larger .segments of commercial and 
industrial activities are fundamental to' growth and change in 
popidation. 

Economic concerns; are intimately involved in connnunit}- goal- 
setting. Many governmental policies develop around economic 
considerations. 

Several technicjues have been developed for analyzing an area's 
economv. The economic base technicjiic is most frecinently employed 
in st)idying urban eeouomy. Others, more regionally orion'ied, are the 
inpnt-outpnt method and inconie-prodnct accounts (or social account.s) 
method. These three techniques are treated in considerable detail by 
Chapin in Urban Land Use Planning and by Andrews in Prhiciples 
and Practice of Urban Planning, Otlier respected techuiciues (lis(;u.ssed 
by these two authors are approximation analysis by Chapiu and 
industrial complex analysis and nnithematical niodel.s by Andrews. 
All the mctliods have limitations, but all have .some usefulness in 
planning. Whatever teclini([ue is selected should be applied carefully. 
Land use 

Land use inventory and analysis involves a field check of each parcel 
of land in the planning area and all uses made of the land, both with 
and withont structures. Assembled information is recorded for office 
reference on maps suitable for showing each parcel and each use, on 
cards, or on tape. In many urban areas,' computer storage of these data 
is becoming commonplace, and mucli planning iiiformation can 
advantageously be included u\ .such systems. In smaller m'ban areas, 
hand-recording land use on maps*" and tabulating accumulated 
quantities may still be satisfactory. 
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Uses arc clussifioci — a iiccicssiirily coiViplicatcd procedure because of 
the many parcels of land and ilso variations. Quantities are tabulated 
according to area and numbers of units in eacli classification. 

All laiul within a planning jvu-isdiction is accounted for — with 
structures, without structures, vacant streets, railroads, ope'n space 
for recreation, agriculture^ and so on. Accumulated areas are calcuhUed 
in various uses under the classification system and should add up to 
the total area of the planning jurisdiction. Developed area is shown 
as a percentage of total area. Figures in each use classification are 
tabulated and sliown as percentages'of developed area. Information on 
land values is important for the planning of future land development 
patterns. 

Numbers of dw^illing units or housing units provide a u.seful reference 
for development detisities in residential areas and for estimating 
population. Knowledge of housing development locations may be 
useful also in drawing population ''spot maps," which indicate a 
somewhat generalized clistribution of inhabitauts. 

Simplified notes on the condition of structures may be recorded 
with the land use information. Areas containing large proportions of 
deteriorating or dilapidated housing serve to indicate possible urban 
renewal projects. The same indicators reveal serious problems in 
commercial areas. When extensive blight exists,. ..simplified notes on 
structural condition will not be reliable. More precise and comprehen- 
sive survey techniques will be needed. Probably the best known and 
most reliable is the American Public Health Association's appraisal 
method for use in residential areas. 

■ Land use and zoning 

Land use patterns and detailed relations serve as a basis for prepara- 
tion of zoning regulations. The zoning ordinance map must initially 
reflect existing conditions or uses of land — not necessarily to recognize 
and/or approve of these uses, as located, indefinitely. Regulatory 
provisions must be based on existing conditions to be reasonable. 
Established land use patterns readily reveal harmonious groupings 
and areas of conflict between or among uses. So the zoning district 
classifications as written in the ordinance and sliown on the zoning 
map should reflect established experience of what works well together 
and. should encomage similar uses for continued compatibility as 
further development occm-s. 

Once th(5 zoning ordinance becomes law, subsequent changes pro- 
posed and applied for will be studied first * terring to harmonious 
land use relations botli on maps and in the field. 

Transporiation-circidation 

vSiridy of a transportation system encompasses all aspects of moving 
people "and. goods into, out of, and within the planning area. Streets, 
liighways, railroads, airports, and waterways are the major facilities 
require*!. Vehicles of all kinds, terminals for liandling people and goods, 
and pedestrian rights-of-way arc also objects of stud}^ 

Information on existing facihties, activities, and problems is as- 
sembled and analyzed. If new facilities are proposed, such as highway 
or street extensions, it should be recognized that improved accessi- 
bility will influence traflic as well as development. Major streets, 
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Th« planning process 



hii:rhways, railroads, and streams also serve as dividing elements in 
a coninumity, so the spacing; and alignment of these major physical 
features mast be carefully directed. 

Standards for planning streets and highways arc usually derived 
from engineering experience in handling and regulating traffic and in 
methods of construction. Yet many details of street system planning 
are the responsibility of planners, so extensive cooperation and co- 
ordination between engineers and planners is necessary to create a 
f anctional system. 

Much quality in subdivision design depends on street arrangement — 
shaping blocks for homes and spaces for neighborhood service facilities. 
Chxsses of subdivision streets vary, ranging from major thoroughfares 
to minor local streets. Appropriately, many local governments include 
details of street design and construction standards in their subdivision 
regulation ordinance. Sidewalk standards may be included as well. 
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Public transit— usina; large-volume vehicles to move people on 
regularly establislied schedules, and routes— has encountered many 
cUSiculties, primarily economic, in most urban areas. Pubhc subsidies . 
liave been necessary in many cases, and the Federal Government has 
sponsored research and experimentation to find possible solutions 
to the economic and other problems associated wth such transit 
systems. The planner must recognize that age groups comprising 
the labor force are least affected by transit system difficulties, but to 
school-age children and senior citizens pubhc transit is critically 
important if they are to enjoy mobility within an urban area. ^ 

The planner 'must also realize that rapid transit systems serve 
lar^e numbers of commuters in major metropolises on radial routes. 
The«e systems operate in their own rights-of-way over longer distances. 
Recently, in several rapidly growing metropolitan areas, new systems 
have been undergoing construction and existing systems expanded. 

Inter-citv passenger service by airlines and by bus is a so studied. 
Airports for different classes of service are considered. Railroad yards 
and terminals are studied for possible combinatioii, relocation, and 
extension of lines for service to industry. True terrninals and transfer 
facilities are included in planning studies. Port facilities and con- 
nections to other elements of the transportation system, complete 

%?an^po^rtation elements, utilities, and official policies on extension 
of utilities are also important factors affecting urban and suburban 
patterns of development. 

Community Jacilities ^ v i 

* Facilities that serve an area's entire population must be stuched. 
These include both areas and structures, public and semipublic. 
Examples are schools, parks, churches, municipal buildings, libraries, 
utilities, drainage and waste disposal, and transportation elements. 

Basically, planning should balance the needs , of people against 
the resources available to provide required facilities and contmumg 

Benefits of cconomv and efficiency accrue , to a. community when 
more than one use can be made of land, buildings, and/or equipmen . 
Joint acquisition, development, and use of .s^l^^.' . ^^^^^^ iSr" 
ground-parks by school districts and municipalities are familiar , 
examples of this kind of local cooperation. . 
" Planner'^ intccrratc location considerations vnth. space requireinents 
and -relate appropriate distribution of facilities to. the developed 
areas of the cit^- they are designed to serve: residential, commerc a , 
or industrial. Specific site selection and acquisition is most ottc i 
left up to the responsible agency, governing body or operating board, 
commission, or department. Development and operation of the 
facility follows in the same line of responsibihty. 

FINALIZING THE PLAN 

As inventory and analvtical procedures progress, ideas are genei-ated 
for synthesizing the information into p anmng proposals. Pohcy 
review is requisite to this phase since goals and policies musu guide 
planning. Plans drawm. should aim to achieve goals wthm the frame- 
work of policies. 
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PreliTninary or Intcrincdlato planning idens arc prescTUecl to ap- 
propriate ofhcinls, meiubers of -jigencie.s involved, and citizen o-roups 
to get their relictions before proceeding with more detailed planning 
11 tlie mdmduaLs contncted sufficiently represent people in the coin- 
"^™^ty, then support for additionaf planninc. proposals may be 
assured. However, citizen participation and solicitation of 1)road-r3n3ed 
support nuisL be a continuing activity in the planning process. 

In a plan projections of future growth and change take' several 
torms: population and einplo3Tnent projections, future land use plan 
economic projections, extension and expansion of the transportation 
system, and public facilities (community faciHties) plan. Within 
any ieve of estimated growth (there ,nniy be alternatives, for example 
low, mednim, and high growth), alternative patterns of development 
shoiild be considered. Continued expansion of existino- patterns of 
development may propagate problems inherent in past \levelopment. 
v^tudies ol how to eliminate or prevent such problems nvay lead to 
alternate ways of guiding and controlling development. Exten.sive 
application ol. acceptable standards can provide the basis for ciualitv 
ni multitudes o( details as planning proposals are specified and 
etlectuating devices arc enacted. 

i:\IPLE.ArENTJXG THE PLAN 

Planning is never complete until measures for plan effectuation are 
drawn, enacted, and administered. Common plan-effectuation devices 
include the zoning ordinance, subdivision retruhitions, official map 
capital nnprovement program, housing code, urban renewal procedures 
and projects, and administration of services to keep a community's 
ph3\sical plant and activities working. • 

Zoning ordinance 

Zoning derives from the police power crranted by states to local 
goveriunents. Generally, the zoning ordinance controls, by district 
the use, height, and bulk of buildings; uses of land; and density of 
population. 

Subdivision regulations 

Planners are responsible for checking subdivision plats for compli- 
ance with requirements set out in subdivision regulations. While 
tfie.se regulations overlap to some extent with zoning reo:tdations they 
go on to iix the financial responsibility for completioii of^improvements 
withm the platted area. In many states, local planning commi.ssions 
approve plats. In other states, citv councils retain tJvis responsibility 
but plats arc relerred to planning commissions for study and recom- 
mendation before approval. 

Official map 

The official map grows directly from those portions of a plan dealino- 
with transportation systems and community facilities. It is an instru- 
ment of plan effectuation indicating proposed major street extensions 
and, in rnany instances, other public facilities and open spaces. Also, 
It IS preci.sely dnnensioned by engineering determination and supported 
by legal descriptions. When officially adopted and duly recorded it 
prevents construction of buildings or other development in the spaces 
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clesio:nato(l and so rtwrvcs tluso spaces for public acquisition aud 
(IcvolopnuMU. 

Xocossarily tied- in ^\itl\ the capital iuiprovcnient prooi-um^ the 
official map nuiv "roasonably show ouly those spaces to be acquiror! 
witJi public funds as financial resources become available. 

('apt led tmprovemenl program 

To acc()mi)li.sli the public's share of conuunuily development as set 
out in the plan, a program for financino; land ac([uisition and develop- 
ment of facilities is needed. This capital impi'ovement projz:ram is a 
.schedule of de.siirnated items, listed by priority aud estinuited cost, 
that, a local unit of o-overnment plans'to.ac((uire and construct over 
a specific period of tin\e. Usually five years of detailed allocations of 
funds are proposed beyond the immediate budget year. The program 
is controlle(l by anticipated revenues from appropriate sources. ' 

Coriliiinalion of plannhuj 

Through continuing application and intey^Ttation as well as 
periodic updating and revi.^iou, a plan is kept current and workable. 
And a conunnnity conu\s to realize as mucli of its plan as possible. 
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IMPLEMENTIXG THE PR()DITC^1\S OF COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING: THE PUEBLO EXPERIENCE 



|.13y Allan BlouKjuisI:^'] 



For five year.^ tlie Puoblo Reg'ionnJ Plamiing Comniissiou followed 
the Department of Housing' unci Urbjiii Development 701 plamiiao; 
book and drew a comprehensive plan. This artieh> is about tlie seven 
3'ears after the phm. The' approach is not necessaril;/ accepted b}' 
planners as a ^iToup, but it illustrates a j)()iRt most planners would 
make: phimiing nn.ist be tailored to the local situation and change as 
times change, 

DEFIXING ^^COMPREflEXSIVE^' 

A ^^project'' plan is one plan, say for a specific school or drainage 
wn3^ It is usually done by an architect or engineer to guide budgeted 
construction, 

A 'Tunctionar' plan is 1.00 to LOOO project plans, say for a school 
system or drainage system. It is usually done by an operating agency 
to guide its five-year (*apital programing and budgeting effort. 

A ^Vomprehensivn" phm is 10 to 20 functional plans or 10,000 to 
20,000 project plans because it inckules all project plans, plus 
functional plans, plus the intangibles of goals, civic strategies, priority 
scTtmgs,* probabilities, conjectures, trade-offs, deferrals, intrigue, budg- 
eting:, and ,so on. It is usually clone by a ''j)lanning'' agency as a 
20-year guide for the areawide polic\*-makiiig nnit of government. 

1 have never s(»en a real comprehensive j)lan. What I haA^c seen, 
experienced, and believe in is comprehensive planning; a process that 
vsonictimes uses map and plan drawings to articulate a proposal or 
idea, 

Since most state enabling statutes and federnLprograms require a 
comprehensive phm, most agencies ci'eate and adopt one. However, 
edective agencies energize a pri)cess^ij.iat j)roduces other products: 
researc'h, fa.ets, proj)osals, ideas, suggestions, and help that altogether 
facilitate public decision-making. The plan is only a handy document. 
It is always done and therefore not current. 

For years plannei's regarded more powers of iuiplenventation as 
something they needed to do their jobs betttu'. Today, most would 
agree that imj)lementation should be in the hnnds of elected officials, 
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public managers, or the private sector — that leadership element called 
the ''civil community.'^ ^ 
Rule 1 

Com'prehensive planners use their comj^reheiisive plan and overall pro- 
qram designs to qnale a continuous floio oj internally consistent policy 
options, plan alternatives, fact production, citizen involvement, action 
proposals] opportunihj suggestions, and just plain questions and ^ ideas 
that relate to a philosophically and goal-based ''sense of direction,'' This 
sense oJ direction must have general or specific support in the civil com- 
miuiity thai guides decision-making in the physical region being planned, 

XOT IN THE BOOK 

One reason for a modicum of local success in being a partner to the 
consensus process in the Pueblo civil comnuinity is a 10-year-old con- 
cept for the office production of helpful things as useful increments for 
the incremental clientele. Each is an office ''routine'' that fits into an 
ov(M-all system of interlocking routines that help implement the com- 
prehonsive planning process. 

First, research is forced onto Sj^ by 11-inch sheets of paper ni a 
data bank witli one numbered_ajul indexed sheet per informational 
item in a form nnvone can use. 'i'hore are now 3,000 such sheets in the 
bank. We soil abouf 2,000 copies a year to market researchers and g^ive 
awav another 1,000 copies to stafT, other agencies, and officials. This 
is functional citizen contact at its best. If people want our lacts, they 
normallv have something on their mind, and they often tell us or ask 
us al)out it. In tliis wa>' we get to know what is going on in the way of 
. public research and private feasibility studies. 

Secoml, maps tw available to the public through, a local blue 
printer at nornud print cost. On the basis of who buys what, we can 
often tell what to expect soon in the way of a zoning case or develop- 
mental proposal. 

Third, newspaper coverage averages 2,000 column inches a year, 
meetino;s and outside appointments \iverage 500 a year, three tele- 
piione lines are biisv, and drop-in visitors average five or more a day. 

Fourth., our office has no zoning administration and avoids other 
operational responsibilities. We restrict our activities to research, 
informational services, planning, and ideas. As a result, we iire not 
saddled with scar tissue from zoning and other operational disputes 
that rub off necrativelv on planning efforts. 

Fifth, we provide an ombudsman service to those who ask for help 
in wading through a particular problem with any governmental 
acrency. On occasion we advise both sides in the same zoning dispute 
iiow best to present their side of the case. W"c do not take sides, but 
simply suggest who to sec or what to do. 

1 n.uiid EUiznr hi his hook CUie, of (he PrnUle (Bnsio Books, Tnr.) dofinos ''^'^^^•^^"^"^"IV.^'^/^J^.ln^ 

of mclrnnolilan liim'C^. biU .sorvorl hv a s nir p ('oinpro u'n.sivc loc;il political sysL mil A local poiilicui 

r say^ h.^ irlnluUieMl .us Ih. organhrM sum of tho P^'^^f >1 J>stUuUo.is w^^^^ 
ill UKivon loealiiY lb provide it with (hf^ bundle nffiovonuncn tal sorvict-^ and f.^i'^'^^f,,^''"*;^"^^^^^^ 
latoc! locally to sprv.' local nmt.^ in lipht of local vahic.s." Uilli f^sp^a lo poliU«^^ 
(Uip civil comnniinly) has loo many people for ^"'nninnitywulc facc-lo-facc r latim^^^^^^^ 
enouch 10 afford all who arc so inclincrl the opportunity o tlcvclop sue li rclaUonslnps .^l'^^^^^"^^^^^^^ 
circles) of actor? \v)io shape the community ulfairs. In pj'^cticn. t hisineans that no nieniber of the community 
is more than one person removed from the loc.al deciision-inakers." 
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1 V 7^^ projccf noiification and review svstenrimtiated by 
the I<cde:ral Office of Maiiagei'nent and Budscet) and other renews arc 
done routinely, and some 95 percent have been for projects on which 
we helped'' in one Vvirv or another at some time diirino- "the concxMDtunl 
or gestation pei'iods. 

Seventh, we have stopped callino; our proposnis plans and now put 
them out as idea sketches without the pomp and circumstance nor- 
mally associated with reconimoiuling a plan.. We suo'2:cst. Our com- 
mission or those most afVceted oi- elected recommejuir"" 

Eighth, wo help produce a inonthlv nuicrazine about the convmunitv 
that contains a mix of cultural calendar, local articles of interest, and 
planning articles. On television our people interview communitv 
olhcials and citizens on matters both (hrectlv and indirectly related to 
our prune planning concerns. The use of bot'h media is low' key, which 
helps prevent premature issue development. 

Ninth, we use an impartial convener to chair ad hoc meetino-s on 
pending idea sketches. Normal Iv, we invite a mix of 15 persons wlio 
are directly affected, send them a I'ough draft abend of time, and the 
convener asks each to make his or her observations at the bpo-iiuun£>' of 
the meetino;. Points are then hsted and discus.sed hi orderrw-ith lhe 
planner allowed to speak only as a resource. Thus, when Hnally 
proposcd, the ideas are neither new nor jolting, and thev are based on 
early citizen input. 

'I'^J^^tii, we iiave no dead files. Each August and December we 
''thm/' our files to make room for the actunnulatidn in the next six 
months. This practice tends to preserve the continuity of the im- 
portant and interrupt the continuity of the less important. 

Eleventh, staff inem[)Crs are encoiiraged to take special courses and 
become involved in a variet}' of work'aud civic experiences, the net 
result of which is unproved personal ability and respect for the inter- 
di.sciplinary and team aspects of phuining'and decision-making. 

Office pivcedurcfi and mechanisiyis must be keyed to the planninq 
procetis and not to the book on how to man irf act lire a plan. Production oj 
a plan a ^ub-systera. The laryer office .system inrolres- fittinq planninq 
into local consen.^u.s development and local deci.slon-mhking,^ The mrrle 
holds Jor the II [JD 701 rule b'ook. It is a sub-system. The prime focus 
should be on needs as defined by the civil comniunity. 

DEVINING what's ''gOOd'' 

In 1962 we faced the task of commiinicaling witli 500 fariner,s and 
200rancher.s who were ill-disposed to listen to city-slicker professionals. 
The issue was rural zoning prepared by our professional staff. The 
farmers and ranchers eiulorsed it, and ^he county (commissioners 
passed it in L963. In 195S these same farmers and ranchers crathered 
5,000 signatures on n petition against zoning, which at that time had 
been prepared hy well-meaning'non])rofessionals. 

The difference was simple. The nonprofessionals tried to convert a 
city ordinance to fit a rural situation. The staff and coinmission 
talked with the farmers and ranchers and invented what they needed- 
zoning to protect them from city-type nuisances. When the farmers 
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and ranchers canie to tho iiKK^jiio;, tlicy saw tlic result ofvtlieir earlier 
input. 

In June 1972 tiio county com mission ers opened a $1.5 milUoii Arts 
and Conference Center in downtown Pueblo. The project idea* was 
articulated several years earlier when our stnfT was helpiufi; loosely 
knit ^roup of citij^ens form an arts council. The i)roject requh'cd a 
five-year slow seJI by an ever laro-er team of citizens led by two ded- 
icated, persistent women. 

Com])arinG: the zoning functional plan story and arts center project 
plan stor}- reveals three common denominators: genuine need, good 
sense, A\\u\ pei'sistent leadership. Resulting therefrom is expressed 
and dedicated citi^ccn and j)()litical support for a technically sound and 
wanted plan. The result is action. 

THE TEST OF TIWR 

Another common characteristic in both cases was the passage of five 
to eight years from the first articulation of the problem to implementa- 
tion of the solution. 

The test of good art supposedly is the test of time. So it is with 
project, functional, and comprehensive plans. 

Early in my career as a planner in St. Paul, I was assigned the task 
of cleaning out the St. Paul Planning Board vault containing all kinds 
of dusty ma[)s and files dating back to 1917. I looked at every one of 
at least 5,000 maps over the two-month clcan-up. 

An amazing nund)or of those plans had been redriiwn every five 
years or so. Soniethnes different names were used for the same basic 
project. Almost always there was one or luore meaningful design 
modifications. The origiiud 19 IS design for a St. Anthony parkway 
for carriages, for example, was finally built as a depressed freevvay on 
th e i n t e r s t a t e sy s tern. 

I left St. Paul and came to Pueblo in 19G0, just in time to see 30 
years of local effort result in congressional appj'ovai of the $200 
million Fryingpan-Arkansas project. In June 1072 the contract for the 
Pueblo Dam portion of that project was finally let. It will have been 
45 years from articulation of the original idea to completion of the 
project, Ev^en nxore interesting is how what started as the Arkansas- 
White River project ended up as the Fiyingpan-Arkansas project and 
liow 11 hx'dro plants in 1960 will end up being one liydro plant in 1975. 

The point is there is seldom such a thing as a plan. The plan is 
really a sequence of plans, each slightly modified b}" each succeeding 
planning team. 

Im{)lementation comes when the phni and time are right. The phm 
becom(»s right over ii nu» by being exposed. Time itself serves as the 
inevitable* modifier and improver. 

From conception, each plan that Hnds a receptive ovar}- has its own 
gestation period before experieiu'ing birth-"What planners call 
implementation and what plain folks call action. 

Rule S 

Comprehemirc planncr^^ mn^l adopt an incvemcntalist approacli and 
lechnnlofpj. They nui^t clJecUvcly participate n\ Junctional and project 
])lann!ri(j and work at Unkinij all three levels with a practical incremental- 
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wn that produces .synergMc byproducts. The mMltiple-me productive 
powers oj comprehensive pUuining improve Junclional and project plan 
Tixixes . 

PLANNERS DON^T IMPLEMENT 

PUuuiers plan. Others implemonL There is (liiis nii iiiterdepciulency 
called public (lecision-rnakiiio;, of wliicli plaiiniiio- is just one part. The 
proeess ch^peiuis ou nx\v toauTu^ork for success. 

The comprehensive plan traditioiuilly provi(h's the locaHty with a 
persisteuce Inctor, It is supposed to be o:oo(l onouo'h to change only 
shnvly, so it can in fact guide orderly o-rowth and sen'siblc devek)|)nicnt. 

A go(Hl coniprchensive, functional or project plan, properly dis- 
tnbuted and ex[)osc(l, Avill persist on its own uicrit. A half-good plan 
oan hilcr bc^nuulc goorl by a planner's persistence iu trvino; a^raiu to 
''got it right'* after successive waves of criticism and help fixMu^'otliers 
on the teafu, including affected politicians, mnnatrers, acrency lieads, 
techmcal cxjjorts, and citizens. A bad plan Nvill be ditched quickly. 

Pcr..isl{MU'{> (hx^s not uukiw bullhcadcflncss. It means willini^nc.ss to 
Hiange and rmisc when .such rcsuKs in bellerino: the product'^offcrcd 
1 u' comprehcn>ive ])lan and process that operates earlv enomrh for 
adequate gc^staium gives the team effort a persist(M]cc factor. I'f done, 
right. It wipes f)ul bullhi^adechiess, elitism, pride of authorship, aud 
other divisive factors that oftcu negate a team elfort, 
lUle .\ 

^ (.luod cnwpn hcn^^in^ pkinn iiuj is a pla n)iiMo-/(:(/islal ire-management- 
cihz(}} tv(un irorhiu(j hi an onyoiny inslihitlonali-cd formal lhaf\issures 
the eonlnndiij ami JhslbHUij required lo improve each plan element 
sajhctenili/ sn if van surHrc the lesl of lime, Full and adequate qestation is 
a prertqutsftv Jifr UchnicaL excellence and for conscn.sns amdnq affected 
clientele, ^ ' 

GIVE THEAl AVHAT TIIEY VAXT 

The Pueblo Regional Planning Commission does not buy the ''irivc 
j)eople what they want'' key to^ political popularity. But we li.sUMi, 
and our agency s[)(Mids money every two or three years to formailv 
ask people what they want. In fact,* our survtallance aufl monitoring 
ot what (hey want is constant. We s(h* our professional challenge as 
discerning be! ween wluil they want as the symptom and the real 
f;aiise, and the linding out how to correct or harness that causativ(^ 
factor. 

For exam])l(\ f)ne symptom-only demand was for a teen center. 
Analysis r(-dl,\ nced(Hl. The center itst^lf, as t»rio-iuallv desired, would 
proba.bl\ have frozen or limited the variet\- 'of options the teens 
themselves nvdly desinnl and needed. 

TIh^ phmmw-'s nu^hod of handling this type of situation need uolbc a 
(puck '-ye^" v.v "it won't work."' A string of meetino-s could bo a 
better alternative, 'fhis could start as a meeling of adults dcmandincr 
a teen ceuier, shift lo invithig tc^ens to j)arl icipate, involve a survcv 
of cxistiusr and desirerl activity options, and end up calling for a total 
commnnilywide recreajjon program lo better coordiua.te* and adver- 
tise existing options ..7uifl to schedule new activities and facilities 
needed to fill (he discovered voids. 
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Tllfc} COMlMlJilUKXSlVK APPROACH 

Comprehensive plaiuiins; has a special approach that is important, 
to the 'Miow^' of implementation of its products. 

An easy and o[t(?n used explanation of this approach is to say simply 
that the' methods and ])r()(lucts of coniprcliensivc planning are not 
unlike the metliods and products of multiple-use plaiining us professed 
by the Bureau of ReclanuUion or the Corps of Kuoiiioors, but this is 
true only to a limited (»xtent. 

My best definition is first to identify the territorial imperative and 
then the temporal connnitment to forever. 

The t(MTit()ry or re.o'ion being planned is seen as forever evolving and 
changing. Within those limits, the preconditions to a eompreluMisivc^ 
plan or any portion of it ai'O constantly changing, which causes any 
comprehensive plan drawn at any .point in time as always needing 
revision to nccommodate always recently changed conditions. 

This is not true just of comprehensive city planning. \\. applies 
e(iually, if not more so, to rural America as well. Look at what Safeway 
packaging machines and the feedlot have done to cattle ranching. 
Tjook at what designation as wilderness has done to wilderness. 
Look at what helicopters have done to off-area skiing. 

In addition to the territorial and temporal ingredients, compre- 
hensive planning must also be comprehensive in tlie original sense of 
the word and be. an institutionalized, ongoing team effort. 

Rule 5 

No mailer hoiv (jood an onlside expert is, he cannol, hj (lefiniiion, do 
coniprfftensive planninu bvca)ise he does not comprise a locally represent- 
ative planner-manaiiement-lefjlslatire-citizen team that lives on the 
ferritory being planned and that must look on any plan as a potentiaL 
mistake to live luilh later ij implemented , 

IMPt^E^rEXTATIOX 

In. one sense, comprehensive planning amounts to meddling in 
everybody's business all the time. It appears as a r(-gion's '^lonseicnce'' 
that\stays around to make sure wdiat has been j)lamHHl actually works 
after it has been, implemented. It can profit from a mistake by re- 
membering the j)rosan(l cons of when a plan was a plan and (comparing 
them witli tin* pros and cons after the plan became a fact. 

How is it possible to both be a professional meddler and clevelop a 
record of gettino- things done, and at the same time serve as a region's 
conscience? Lots of planners point to their record by saying, 'T did 
that slack of reports." Others point to the accompli.shments of their 
conunnnilv l)v saving, "We did this," or "They did thai/' or ^^Vlayor 
Smith pufled'that om^ ofF." The latter are inyolved in comprehensive 
phan.iung that gets implemented. 

I,I.is(()ricallyi eornpndiensive planning; has been stnck ()n* in a com- 
mission, as far from (h^cision-making as possibh*. Planning so located 
and controlled bv a ci(i/.(Mi. commission was theoreti(;all y to avoid 
being flirtied bv politics. By (h^finition it becann'. ineffective, except 
when planners learned to meddle well by worming their way into the 
political scene, (doser to decision-making. 
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• Tho structure of the Puol)lo Area Council of (Uivcnnueiits aucl 
its surrouudintr ;\-cl) of iiitorrcUitiojiships U dosiouod to assur(^. 
involvonuMit iu local dccisiou-makinK by all aOVctcd i-roupr^ aud 
individuals. Tho product is a partnership or team effort at tho 
local level that should, in a year or two, produce nu)rc than surface 
unity of i)urposc and direction of ncliievenicut. 

HUD finally instilulionalixod the ivmd sol by tlioso nuMidlors, first 
by suo\o:ostino; and now hy rcMiiiirino; (hat 70rphinnino; funds o-o to 
iTgional couarils.or o:ovornmonts or\vitios and eoiintios'^insload "f)!' to 
regi()i\al phmninfi- conutiissions. Tliis ono action flid nioro to put 
rogional f'oniprohonsiA'(X phitining- into (ho (h'ri.sion-makino- slroam 
^'^^^^^ ^yiLi?llu:i: Jibing; J ^^^lid planning- must ho involvod dirocth' with 
0 1 cc 1 0(1. effiei-a4sr-nat I n,(li.;r.cc;tJy . 

HOW TO niPTJ^^lKN'T 

Tho tcrrilorial inipemlive: E\^ory >^C|i]aro inoh of this nation nuisf bo in. 
•a oonipivhonsiA-o [)hinaino- district. It is based on tho ag-c-oh! concept of 
stewardship of the huid. 

Tho iHnpond imp(^rn/irc: Evovy district nutst be ])oraKinent and 
funded as such. ,lt says the st(^ward of the hnid has to l)olh l)e thcM'c 
and hiV onoui^:h to handle the job.* 

The {(chnicn/ iMiprra/in: Phuinino- is a probh^u-solvino-, ich^i- 
croiitint!: business that requires a (hMhcated, interdisciphnary loam. 

Tbe admlnis/raiire tmprmllfr: Phmners phui, tho politicians decide, 
the aditiiniKtrators implement, and. the taxpayers pay. 
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M«uo APCAry^UNaiOf QQVgRNMgNTS 



.go»«mmer#o<rtiep«opie, by rtwp«>ple^ for rtw people...." 
OFl«PEOPl£ I BHTTX PEOPLE I FOR THE PEOPLE.... 
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Do ffesecrdv-Develop 
Ptan AbematMJs 




Tho partnership comprised of oloctod and appointed officinl.s 
as well as stafT i>coplo, is broadly Ijasod in uuml)ors .to reflect a 
v*arioty of skills, concerns, and types of influence for input lo the 
team's output. 

The cilizen-participation imperaiivo: All of tlio, above is suspect, 
except as a general rule, and subject to rointerpretatioii, redefinition, 
and appropriate rearticulatioii For each local situation. 

These imperatives are basic to the louo-rangc '^rig-ht'' game plan. 
But tor today and early tomorrow, tliere are other implementation 
factors to consider. For example, JiUD rt!cently cJumgetl its 701 
plamiing ])rogram to the ilUD 701 planning and management pro- 
gram. Tins step followed quickly the change from supporting citizen 
commissions to supporting agencies directly controlled by elected 
officials. 

From these two moves, it is clear that HUD thinks of comprehensive 
planning as being concerned with j)olicy. A rumored next step is pulling 
701 out of H TD and moving it to OMIB, alongside A-95. This step will 
prcsumabl3' tie in well with whatever revemie-sharing programs pass 
the Congress. It is interesting that President Xixon idread.v ,hns suc- 
ceeded in pushing decision-making on numy categorical grants out to 
regional headcjuarters, and reveuue sharing will cany that move the 
next step b\' giviug states and localities a bigger slice of the decision- 
m aki ag r esp oii si bi li ties . 
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Wliat this all means is that any comprehensive phmning done today 
Aril.1 only be in gestation when the cuiTently evolving federal game plan 
becomes effective. Gone will be several traditional implementation 
avenues that often coridition what gets into a plan and what gets 
budget priority. For example, the federal categorical grant to localities 
Avas the single most important implementation device of the last two 
decades. It was a carrot so good that most localities dropped many of 
their local priorities and accepted federaj priorities instead. 

Whc-"^ tl- reveinio sharing allocation and some block grant-type 
criteri. for iie use of that allocation reach the local leveh the pro- 
ponents iiighways and urban renewal vill not be able to wave a 
90 percent federal funding ads^antage for highways or a 66 percent 
advantage for lU'ban renewal against a 50 percent advantage for sewers 
and open space or a no-funding advantage for swimming pools and 
art centers. 

What is expected is that states and localities are in for some soul- 
searching, goal-oriented, priority-setthig, and budget-making sessions 
that will tax the ver}" viability and survival prospects of local govern- 
ment itself. In short, local -decision-makers and their planners, man- 
agers, administrators, and citij'.ens in each stage and. locality ma}- soon 
be asked to fully set their own priorities once again. 
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After planning and decision-making, an economic problem or 
oi)portunity, iSay "A", often ends up being implemented by spe- 
cific actions of two or more^'action agencies. The same route is 
followed by physical problem "D," social opportunity ''C^/' etc. 
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\yhafc that means is thafcgoal-rfctling, planning, and decision-making 
must all be done in the context oi! the widest possible political consensus 
and in harmony if chaos is to be avoided in the 'local priori ty-setting 
and budgctarv processes. Helping get such consensus jelled in the pre- 
decision stages is what the new comprehensive planning has to bo all 
about. 

Rule 6 

Citizen^front committees and pretty v^^an and goal statements from 
consultants or academia tailored to ajypease federal requirements for a 
'^comprehensive plan'' and ^^citizen particiq)ation'' must be abandoned 
as mhbaije 'peculiar to the categorical grant era. They 7nust be replaced 
by a (jenuine local heartfelt and knock-heads type of goal-setting and 
budgeting that includes the comprehensive planning function in it and not 
separate from it. 

THE PRE-DECISION ROLE 

Assuming the territory is defined and that inside tlie territory's 
govenrmental machinery there i.s an ongoing, intei-flisciplinary 
coniprehensivc phvnning process that is superior technically and politi- 
cally, how does this process relate to equally supeiior hmctional 
planning and project planning housed in other departments and 
agencies? 

Basically, the answer is found in the steps of the process, which can 
be diagramed in many ways. The following seven-step diagram is as 
good as most: 

step Stage 

1. Facts 1 

2. Analysis ^Prc-decision comprehensive planning 

3. Ideas and alternatives J 

4. Pre-budget hassle and de- Mid-point fnnctional j:)lanning and pre- 

cision, graming 

5. Budgets 1 

6. Plans and programs U^st-docision project planning 

7. Action J 

Whenever a functional plan is done for highways, for example, the 
decision already has been made to try to spend on the implementation 
of the resulting project plans. The gut purpose of the functional plan 
is to allow pre-fmal programing and budgeting to make sure the 
job can. bo done. In contrfi.^t, comprehensive planning lias to do 
with whether a decision to do something is worth making. 

Rule 7 

Comprehenisve planiiing helps articulate regional or community needs 
and opportunities and the best directions toxoard solutions and actions. 
It operates in the pre-decision sphere and has nothing to do vnih actual 
implemmtation, except that early articulation is helpful in moving 
the other partners in the local decision process along the path towa;rd 
implementation, 

PARTNERSHIP 

It is no small task to produce hundreds of plans, proposals, ideas, 
and alternatives over a several-year period that, altogetlier, are 
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iiitemally coasistonl in the sense implied by comprehensive plannino- 
so that 10 years later one can look back and see how avIkmi each was 
acicled to the other the city or region actually bop-an to^DC a better 
city or region. > 

As local conditions, and opportunities chancred over the years in 
1. iicblo, so did our planning response to theni. Our wliole program 
cffortT"^^'^^^'^^ ^0 fill the voids we discovered in various community 

At one point, about the eighth year, a hostile councilman hurt our 
"K/T.^^'-^-^^ seriously when he asked, '^What have you done— 
reallyi- Cauo^ht by surprise, we could not answer and began to 
Nvonder ourselves. Later it came to us as our defenders came^ut of 
the. woodwork to save our program. They reminded us of strategic 
help.given on this and that at timely moments. 

Then we looked back on our eight years: the three successive 
versions of a one-page comprehensive plan and the series of reports, 
memos, policy suggestions, casual conversions, data to researchers' 
television .shows, newspaper clippings, speeches, meetings, hearing 
testimony, and. the like. We discovered certain threads of continuity 
and internal consistency udth lots of things lots of folks were tliinking 
about, asking about, and talking about all those years. 

The patterns were fascinating. We had done nothing by ourselves. 
VVe had really only iiudged those things on the plan ahead of those 
that were not. . " > 

Partnership consists of nudging to get agreemen-t instead of fisrhting 
to get dissolution. Nudging consists of dealing with people one to 
• one, finding out what they really want and thiuk, giving in on this 
standing firm for that, waiting for the right time, waiting for under- 
standing and support to develop, tiying a second or third time to 
draw better or describe better. 

^ A regional planning agency's partners are the wliole local popula- 
tion, local oflicials and agencies, outside investors, and State and • 
federal CTOvernments. With each there is give and take. 

The really important partner is the local one, consisting of elected 
othrials, appointed citix.ens, ngency administrators and terlmicians, 
and the general pubhc, as a whole and in its small, indiyidual con- 
stituencies that form about particular issues at particular times and 
places. 

From meaningful anticipatory dialogue \vitli them in tlie pre- 
decision stages do the best facts, analyses, plans, alternatives, ideas 
and (piestions arise. This, in effect, allows time for gestation. People,' 
if given time and iielp, can set the planning work^program and the 
frame for the plan.* What the comprehensive planner does is help 
them di\^e in early and articulate that program and the plan, or frame- 
work for a plan. Ee lielps the community reach consensus on direc- 
tion find relative priority earlier than usual. 

At this pomt, 3^011 inight scream. ''Not practical!" A politician 
would say, 'To be a leader, find out where they arc going and run 
out front and yell 'follow meM" But I am saying it somewhat differ- 
ently. I am saying the planner must help tlie community articulate 
earlier what it wants and needs on all fronts and for all time. 
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CITIZEN CONTROL 



OELEGATEO POWER 



PARTNERSHIP 



PLACATtON 



CONSULTATION 



INFORMING 



THERAPY 



MANIPULATION 



OEGREES 
OF 

CITIZEN POWER 



OEGREES 
OF 

TOKENISM 



NON- 
' PARTICIPATION 



JOisrut rungs on the ladder of citizen participation 



Oomprehcnsive planning will not succeed unless the civil commu- 
nity icants help. 

IMPATIENCE 

The nbove is oriented to long-ran£:c comprehensive plnnning, Avliile 
the country seems to be falling apart over demand.s tor project plans 
and nov) action accompanied by general impatience \vitli the overall 
slowness of government. 

The same mm pressures exist in .Pueblo, and the Pueblo area 
council is a response to them. Addition of the Puehin Human Ee- 
sources Commission to ileal with, social issues and creation of the area 
council flow mechanism from constituency to action are the first 
Jucai strategies to become more responsive to this impatience. 

Reading studies on citizen p'articipation in the OHice of Economic 
Opportunity, Model (-ities, and other programs in bigger cities most 
involved with public impatience, and match ig them with local 
knowledge; one senses that scale is a factor both, in the severity of 
the problem and the possibilities for solution. 

Technical committees and ad hoc project, minority, and neighbor- 
hood groups already gain entry witf^ some ease, but many groups 
and interests have not yet become involved. This total involvem.cat 
will evolve over the next few years. 

■ The goal will be real involvement and participation. The diagram 
by Sherry Arnstein describing eight rungs on the ladder of citizen 
participation has meaning. in this regard. State and local charters 
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and laws place elected action entities, like the. city council and the 
county commissioners, on rung eight^ — citizen control. Tlie Pueblo 
area council structure itself sits on rung seven — delegated power. 
The entry system now evoUnng sits on rung. six — partnership, and 
often involves rung four — consultation — and rung three — informing. 

The basis for most impatience has not been comprehensive long- 
range planning per se. It is only that such planning under 701 was 
done and has beeii visible. The true basis for impatience is in the 
failure of functional agencies to have functional plans, the failure of 
irnplementation agencies to have enough money to budget, and the 
failure of project planners to draw project plans for which no imple- 
mentation was probable. And much of the failure can be traced- to 
general apathy in the civil. community itself. 

But long-range comprehensive planning under 701 has been guilty 
of highlighting the gap between what could or should happen and what 
did not or what ii^. To that extent it has helped spawn impatience. 

The problem now is to beget better performance from the full 
governmental decision-making structure, of which comprehensive 
long-range planning, is just one small part. With federal revenue 
sharing and other changes in state and local money raising and allocat- 
ing mechanisms, dollar help is on its way. With both comprehensive 
long-range phmners and functional agencies taking more of n manage- 
ment view by focusing on functiunal and project planning via new in- 
crementalist mechanisms, technical help is on its way. With each 
election, each simplification of overlapping federal, state, and local 
mechanisms, and each increase in citizen involvement and participa- 
tion, more help is coming from the civil community itself. And with 
each new management and technological change, more help on imple- 
mentation arrives. 

MANAGEMENT 



Most people who have watched Pueblo for several years are im- 
pressed with the change. A once sleepy, depressed kind of place began 
to come alive in 1969 and 1970. 

Planning has played a partial role in this renaissance. More impor- 
tant, however, was a phenomenon that b.'gan in the late sixties: 
^^TheyVe got aiore plans than we can ever use.'' ''Their plans cost too 
much — ar^^n't practical." ''They don't need a budget increase.'^ 'Tf 
they did practical plans, we'd get more done." ■ 

Tliis criticism was answered by a lot of people realizing that it was 
not the planning that was wrong, but rather the implementation. As 
the criticism reached a peak, a new city council and new city manager 
came on the scene and without fanfare imnhvmented mure talked about 
projects in one year than had been done in Ihe^ previous five or ten. 
They had carefully gotten a key charter amendment passed and then 
moved swiftly to a comprehensive array of projects. The anli-planning 
balloon had burst. 

Ride 9 

IJ you don't have implementation, it is because you donH have imple- 
menters that want to implement and have the powers oj implementation. 

In describing the management function in this planning to imple- 
mentation process, the Pueblo city manager talks about such things 
as ^^orchestration" and "doing our homework" and "extraneous vari- 
ables" and "timins;.'' 
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Rule 10 

In local government the responsibiliiy fo?' the orchestration necessary to 
imjylement pkms rests generally with the civil community and specifically 
with elected officials and the managers they hire to help them perjoim the 
tasks they elect to perform or have performed. 

Kules 9 and iO somcliiiies fly backward to modify ndcs 1 through S. 
in this regard, tlic key observation is working from rather than work- 
ing to a coniprehcnsivo plan. The full impact of this observation for 
comprehensive planning relates mostly to the concepts of process, 
incremcntalism, flexibility, gestation, timing, trying to get it right, 
working with others, flow, teamwork, management, etc. In total, it all 
refers to local political re^Jitics like true facts, true problems, accurate 
analysis, and workable solutions. 
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INTEGRATING NATURAL RESOURCEvS INTO AREAWIDE 
AND LOCAL PLAXNMXG: /rnE SOUTHEASTERN WIS- 
Cm'SIN EXPER[EN(^E 



Most planners luive, throup;li the years, boon primarily involved in 
urban planning — that is to say other than rural planning. Traditionally, 
organized planning at the loeal level in this country 1ms dealt for the 
most part with planning i'or nrbnn eomniunitics, both large ai\d small. 

In many organized planning programs, however, no long-rangt*. plans 
have ever been j:) re pared, no long-range coninnuniy objectives have 
ever been discussed by the governing officials, and only the legal 
control of land nse through zoning hvs resulted from such ''planning.^' 
Until recent years, most plans prepar^ed included land use ])lans that 
encompassed only urban uses: resideiitial, retail, industrial, institu- 
tional, and perhaps recreational. Agricultural land, if recogiiized at 
all, was uj-uudly 'dassified as ^S^acant'' or '^mdevelopad'' land. Lakes 
and streams were dej)ictc(l on existing laiul use ma[)s but usually 
ignored in the detailed analyses relating to plan development. In 
(uvmniunitios \\'here urban uses predominated, land generally was not 
considered a natural resource that nniy have severe limitations for 
development. Rather it was viewed as a commodity to be exploited. 

During the decade of the fifties, city dwellers began moving from 
tlu* relatively high-dejisity central citie?. to the relatively low-density 
suburbs. Suburban community leaders as well as central city leaders 
and their planners became concerned about this new ^'urban sprawl.'^ 
Not only did it begin to tax the fiscal capabilities of recently rural 
comnuuiities to provide even basic services for their rapidly growing 
populations, but the i)hysical capabilities of the fu\tura,l resource base 
to sustain the develo])ment attendant to such growth as well. Those 
concerneil began to view metroj)oUtan areas as mixed rural-urban 
communities with many comj)lex j)roblems, some of \\'hich were n'ot 
even considered in luore traditiomil ui*l)ai\ planiving. Regional plan- 
i\i«^g, as generalU structured today, was and is a nuijor out^rrowth of 
this concern. TSu- seveu-county regional planning rum mission ii\ 
southeastern Wisconsin was created. In 1960 for the basic purpose of 
preparing sound plan recomnuMidations to solve the ('omplex problems 
of one rapidly develo[)ing rural-urban i-egioi\. 



From the beginning of an established stafT program in 1901, .the 
vSouth eastern Wisconsin Regional Planning ('om mission considered 
knowledge of the status and limitations of natural I'csoui'ces in tlie 

*Unrlau 1^. Clinkonboartl fj? jissistunt flircolor of Uip Soiithpastem Wisconsin Regional Planning Com- 
mission, DIG XorUi Kost Avcnuts Waiilceslm, U'is. 



[By Ilarlan K (UiiilaMil)eard* j 
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2,700-sqiiftre-niile region as an importmit work eloinent. In 1960 the 
region housed appro>dmately 1.6 million people, and less than 20 
pereent of its hind was devoted to urban uses. Two of the six initial 
commission planning studies during the .1961-63 pei-iod dealt with 
the natural resource base and utility systems of tlie region. The 
former involyed compilation of work by a do/icn agencies and in- 
cluded more than a dozen separate inyentoi-ies and stiidies of various 
resource elements related to land, aii*, and water as well as wildlife 
habitat; ^ vegetation, geology, and topography. The latter study 
inventoried the extent, quality, and quantity of public and private 
utilities in tlie region — all physical impi'ovements that relate dnectly 
to the natiiral resource base. In addition to these initial inventories, 
the commission prepared base maps meeting national map accurac}^ 
standards for each of the seven counties in the region — the fii-st 
such maps in the region. These first planning studies comprised the 
foundation for the framework of areawide plans to be pi-epai-ed. 



The commission's first major work program in pi-eparing compre- 
hensive plan components for the region began in 1962 as the ''trans- 
portation study/' Until that time, most transportation studies in 
the United States had placed little emphasis on land nse and the 
natural resource base. A technical advisory committee, formed by 
the' commission to as.sist its stafi in developing a prospectus for the 
proposed three and one-half year, $2 million transportation study, 
'wisely included work elements dealing with land use and the natural 
resource base. The committee's thought was that no ph^'sical improve- 
ment as extensive as a regional transportation .system should be 
planned without extensive knowledge of the impact of such facilities 
on land use and the natural resource base and vice vei-sa. 

Before beginning work on the land u.se-transportation study, as it 
• was termed in 1963, the commission increased to 96 the number of 
members on the technical advisory committee. Representation 
included such professionals as county agricultural extension agents, 
public works directors, wildlife specialists, city planners, soil scientists, 
and economists — at least one i*epi*csenta,tive iVom each discipline 
dealing directly with land use, transportation, or the natural resource 
base. Each individual picked wu^. experienced in his particular voca- 
tion. The ^'omniittee then divided itself into seven subcommittees 
dealing with the transportation, land use, and natural resource 
components of the overall study. 

Committee members were informed at the beginning that they 
would be called on to review all facets of the individnal inventories, 
analyses, and plan proposals pi'esented by the commission's staff 
and its consultants. The advisory committee was not looked on as a 
body of technical talent formed onh-^ to review and rubber stamp the 
work of the staff, howcA^er. The committee was expected to yjrovide 
input to the planning program. More importantly, it was to help 
interpret and use at the loc^al level on a day-to-day basis the regional 
plans that vvould result from the overall study. 
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In some cases local, state, and federal agencies agreed to assign 
personnel tenrporavilv to the study staff in order to provide direct 
input and gain first-hand knowledge of tlie regional land use and 
transportation plans being prepared. These preliminary efforts in 
selecting an advisory committee orientation were considered essential 
to plan implementation. They have been sul)so(|Uontly duplicated in 
the formation of every technical and citi/'.ea's advisory committee 
for each of the convmission's major planning program work efforts. 



The land use-transportation study prospectus was necessarily brief 
in outlining those major work elements of the planning program 
dealing with land use and tlie natural resource base. An important 
first effort by the advisory committee and commission staff was to 
determine what specific studies or inventories should be conducted and 
to what depth and detail. In designing the first land use inventory- 
ever to be conducted for the entire seven-county region, for example, 
urban planners on the conmrittee requested a detailed inventory of 
retail and indu.s'trial uses. Agriculture-oriented members (rural 
planners) of the committee recjuestcfl detailed inventories of agricul- 
tural land activities. Not all the detail v.o\\\d be accommodated within 
time and funding hmils. However, this type of input anchexchange of 
knowladge resultedin an initial inventory und subsequentTeinventories 
of rural and urban land uses in southeastern Wisconsin that have 
become the backbone of every planning program undertaken b}' the 
commi.ssion to date. 

Another major concern to. the commi.ssion, itsstafl',, and the ad visor}-^ 
committee was the level of detail at which the results of various inven- 
tories and special studies would be tabu ia ted, summarized, and/or 
presented. This issue was particularfy important because of tlic need 
to orient the information to invplementa tion programs carried on by 
the local units of government. 

Rather than establish an artificial grid for geographic measurement 
and coding of information, the existing U.vS. Public Land Survey 
quarter section (approximately 160 acres) was used as the unit for 
which all applicable data could be delineated, coded, measured, and 
mapped. The Public Land Survev provides a grid describing areas -of 
approximately the same si/.e that historically- have been the basi'^ for 
delii^eatiug, documenting, and transferrin.o; hmd parcels in this part of 
the Unitecl States. In addition, most man-made physical features in 
the region, such as streets and highways and many major utility lines, 
as well as property fence lir.e^^ ^'oinciuC- with section and quarter 
section lines. 

Use of the quarter-section designation allows coding of data to a 
specific quarter section, section, township, and civil division within 
the region. Each quarter section has a unique numerical identification 
that can be combined nnmually or processed electronically' to represent 
various civil divisions and counties and natural boundaries, such as 
divides between watersheds. This same system was used to (lelineate, 
code, and summarize data relating to the socioeconomic makeup of a 
neighborhood, communitA', or the region as a whole and tlie data 
relating to travel luibits and patterns of persons residing in these 
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same areas. SEWRPC envisioned that information snmmari^iied at the 
quarter section level could not only be used in its planning efl'orts, but 
by local, state, and federal agencies operating in the region on various 
projects. 

I^rPORTANCE OF SOILS INFGRAIATIQN 

Funds limit most major phmning programs. vStudies or iiiventories 
to "acicumulate information that would be ''nice" to have must 
necessarily be eliminated or cut back to conduct those specific studies 
or inventories cousidered essential to program objectives. Such was 
the case in the natural resource base studies conducted as part of the 
land u.se-transportation study. 

Again the advisory committee provided substantial guidance to the 
conimission and its staff. In a series of advisory committee meetings, 
decisions were made to direct a major portion of funds earmarked for 
naturnl resource base studies to a detailed '^operational" soil survey. 
Soil Conservation Service and Extension Service representatives on the 
committee pointed out that most soils in tlie region had severe limita- 
tions for urban development that relied on on-site soil absorption 
sewage di.sposal systems (septic tanks), although '^irban sprawl'' using 
such s3-''stems was contimiing almost unabated, far beyojid the extent 
of public sanitarN" sewer facilities. It was also pointed out that only 42 
{percent of the region had been mapped by the Soil Con.servation 
Service, and those soil surveys had been conducted primarily in rural 
areas on individual farms. 

The detailed soil surve}" became a major study of the entire regional 
planning program, not only because of the importance of soils informa- 
tion to the land use development aspects of the plan, bat because the 
information gained from such a survey would be of continuing value 
in plan implementation as well as in the pre])aration of other regional, 
subregional, and local ])lans. 

In reaching formal agreement with the Soil Conservation Service, 
the commission placed particular emphasis on being able to quickly 
convert actual field survc}^ maps to multiple reproduction form for 
immediate use in the regional planning programs as well as in local 
planning and plan implementation programs. Field mapping of 
soils was accomplished using the commission's aerial photographs 
obtained in the spring of 1963. Once the field mapping had been 
checked and inked on the .six-square-mile field maps, screened_(133- 
line) negatives at a scale of 1 inch to 2,000 feet were preparcid'for 
each field map. This enabled inexpensive diazo prints to be made 
for use by the staff and by local planners and the general public 
within weeks followins: field mapping. The map scale was selected to 
correspoiul with the scale of the commission's hase maps. 

In addition to soil survc}^ maps-, a major report, iSozYs of Southeastern 
Wisconsin, was publishe(h This report described in detail each soil 
type in the region and included 16 interpretive tables for use with 
the field maps in almost every type of public or private program or 
project dealing with the land. The .soils data, interpreted for urban 
and rural planning use, became a n\ajor element in determining what 
land was .suitable for urban purposes — a major factor in shaping 
regional land use plan objectives and standards as well as subsequent 
regional plans. The soils data also became a major element in deter- 
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milling the location of prime aeji'lcnltiiral land in the rc<^ion in order 
that such land could be delineated and perhaps preser\^ed from 
encroachment by urban development. 

The commission, like most governmental planning bodies in this 
country, is au advisory agency with no powers to implement the plans 
it prepares and adopts. Implementation of the plan or plan components 
must be brought about by the various local, state, and federal units 
of government operating at the regional level and used as input to 
the various areawide plans must, therefore, be usable b^^ these same 
units of government. 

Subsequently, a planning guide for local governmental agencies was 
pubUshed that outlined the use of soils data in various planning and 
plan implementation programs. Since the detailed soil survey was 
conducted during the 1963 to 1966 period, soils data have been inte- 
grated into local land use plans, local zoning ordinances, local sub- 
division regulations', local building and housing codes, and local 
sanitar}^ codes in southeastern Wisconsin — all actions that serve to 
implement directly the regional plan. In addition, private developers 
and investors have begun to use soils data in day-to-day private 
decisions, which also serve to implement the areawide plans that 
include these data. The detailed soil survey has indeed become a 
significant tool in combating "urban sprawl'' — a direct contributor 
to both land and water pollution — iu southeastern Wisconsin. 



Soils data alone cannot provide the basis for all decisions regarding 
land and land related resources in a given area, however. Any recom- 
mendations resulting from either the regional land use-transportation 
planning efVort or other areawide plans and having to do with the land 
and water resources of the region must be ba.sed on a significant 
knowledge of the various elements of the resource base. The com- 
mission, its staff, and the advisory committee also detorniined that 
information on woodlandSj wetlands, wildlife habitat, and the qmiUty 
of major streams in the region should be a part of the initial laud use- 
transportation study, realizing that future watershed and community 
planning efforts may have to address themselves more specifically to 
these resources. Iu addition, it was deemed essential that information 
on natural resource-related elements of the environment, including 
outdoor recreation and historic, scientific, and cultural .sites nnd struc- 
tures, be included iu the initial inventory in order to form a basis for 
future recommendations regarding these important resource ba.sc 
elements as a pa»-t of any land use planning efVort in the region. 

In conjunction with the land u.se-transportation stu(ly, Wiscon.siii 
(Conservation Department foresters, working muier an agreement 
with the commission arul using the commission's aerial photographs, 
delineated all major woodlands in the region and rated each in ternus 
of its value for both aesthetic and commercial uses. The department 
also conducted special wildlife habitat studies, delineating on aerial 
photographs (scale of 1"===4()0') the specific areas where various spe- 
cies of birds, mammals, and fish could be found as well as the relative 
quality of the.so resources. Both of these special studies helped deter- 
mine and delineate future urban and urban-related development, 
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V 



siifh lis major ys, mid primaiy cMiviroiinKMital corrldois, whioh 

have been (loliutnitcd in the roLnouiil laud uso plan and ivconiiuoiuled 
for preservation l)y local, state, and fedcM'al units of governuKMit, 

In addition, tho'comnussion staff, working with the State Historical 
Soeielr and the seven county historical societies, inventoried tlu)se 
' historical structures aiul Cultural or seientilic ^tt(»s already having;' 
some official status aiul. cousecjueutly, marked For liist(U'ic presei'va- 
tioii as well as those structures aiul cultural and scientific sites known 
to exist but having no offic^ial status aiul, therefore, sui)je{-t to potential 
tlestruetioii by i'utiu'e public and private development, Tliis inventory 
also contributed to the deliiunition of the primarv onvironnuMital 
.corridoi-s. 

r:. Lu addition to the inventory of existing outdoor recreation sites as 
part of the overall existing huul use inveiitory, which included in-ban 
and rural uulu uses, j)(Hential outdoor recreation sites of tliosc pi'ivately 
owned areas having, by local determination, some potential for future 
acquisition for outdoor recreation purj)oses were idejitified, More 
than IKK) parcels of land were visited and evaluated for potential for 
outdoor recreation development and use by a laiulseapcrarcJutect on 
loan to the commission stafF from the State 'Conservation Department', 
KesuUs of this inventory too were used in d(»lineating the primary 
enviromnental corridors, They have also become the basis for many 
local and state acquisitions and developnuMit of outdoor recreation 
.land in tite region, Sonu^ of the best remaining natural areas having 
recreation potential were delineated in this survey ami sul)secpicntl.y 
recommended for preservation for use by everyone living in or visiting 
southeastern Wisconsin, ^ ^ ^ - ' 

Wetlands were also inventoried as part of the overall land u,sc 
inventory. Each wetland area, like woodhuuls, wildlife habitat, and 
existing potential outdoor recreation areas, was delineated, measured, 
coded, ami placed in electronic- data processing form for use in all 
planning activities in soutiieastcrn Wis(U)nsin deahng with land- 
Major emphasis in the land use-tJ'an,sp()rtation study was placed on 
. water quality of streams in southeastern Wisconsin, li\ 19()3 little was 
known a!)out the ([uality or the impact of urban and rural land use 
development on the quality of wat(>r in the region's streams and lakes. 
The connuission considered it iinj)()riant to the phimung program to 
evaluate the imi)act of suc'h dovelopnuuU on water quality. 

Clearly, anv regional effort to colhuu ami analyze infornuition on 
water quality in southeastern Wis(U)nsin would be a ben(dunark eff(nd. 
There was but one continuous rccoi'ding sti'eam gauu'e on the region's 
43 nuijor streams in 1903, 

State and federal health agency repjvsentatives on the advisory com- 
mittee volunteered their agencies' services to a,ssist the conuniksion's 
staff in establishing S7 w ater {juauty samphng stations on these 48 
streams. They also agreed to assist in nuqerino; water How, water 
sampling, and the conduct of 25 sei)arate analyses {)f the \\'ater sanqDles 
taken at each station over ti l4-nu)Uth peri()d. There data were eoi- 
related to land use activities along the streams and in the watersheds to 
evaluate the impact of Ihese a(^tiviti(»s on w atei* quality. Such informa- 
tion was used to prei)are alternate land use plans as well as to evaluate 
plans in the pr{)C(ss of reaching a final i)lau. Subsequently, compre- 
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honsiyo plans for tlio major wattM'sliofls ii\ the rei^iou have used these 
(lata as a liistorical haso h\ uwvv (h>taLhMl inialysos. 

Mouitoring of slroani(h)\v and wattM* quahty at eacli of the cS7 
samphuii' staVions is now cavrictl or by the l)e])artnun\t of Natural 
Rosourres ('foriuor'y State ('ouservntlou Dt^pnrtineut) for use by 
h)eal, State, ai,-^ F.'deral aoviicles as well as tlu* eoiuiuissiou. 

CONCr.USIONS 

Iiitegratingnatiiral vesource l)nse inforinatiou into areawicle and local 
planaiiio: and plans involves a series of artions that must be initiated 
at the time such prograuis are eontHUVinl. Due to national and even 
international eoneern' for the environment in ve^'eiit years, as well as 
new state and fedei-al regulations that Inive been established in response 
to that eoneeru, the task of setting asidi* i'umU in j)hysieal planning 
protz;rani budgets for speeial resource studies or inventories is jnore 
easiTv aceonvplislied than onee was the case. Once this initial step has 
been aeeomplished, the remaining actions directed at the cstablislnnent 
of resource information usable by all concerned unist include: 

1. Establislvment of a committee or ad visory body that is structured 
to allow an exchauge of knowledge and ideas, while at the same time 
having representation fron\ those local units of goverument, as welf 
as citizen groups, that will ultimately impleuieiU the resulting plans. 

2. DeveTopment of a program outline that sets forth, the general 
types of data to be collected and tlie general uses to wlricli the data will 
initially be orienteil. 

:]\ Selection of a uniform system for data delineation, measuring, 
codine, storage, antl retrieval that is readily usable in the ])reparation 
of the plans and by. all concerned with or affc cted by the plans. 

4. A determination of the jiriority and level of depth and detail at 
uhich each reso\ircc element should be explored in order to be used by 

all concerned. , , v i i • i 

5. Develo])mcnt of a staff assistance program and pubhshpd guides 
to assist local, state, ami federal nnits of goyeriunent to ii\terpret 
areawide plans and incorporate resource data into day-to-day deci- 
sions and action programs. 

6. Development of on-going programs to keep data current through 
continuous monitoring and oi' reinventory or analyt^is. 

Subsequent areawicle and locail planning programs hnJiJitctl by the 
planning' commission have dealt with those resource elements not, 
directly^uddressed in the initial programs dui'ing the early I9()0s and 
Avith those resource elements tlna were aticlressed and required 
refinement to be more useful to both, areawide planning programs and 
local proo'rams for plan implementation. Tlanning by its very nature 
is the be^-innino' and not the end. One specific plan cannot be envisioned 
as the onlv possil)le plan. Rather it nuist be evaluated against various 
alternatlA'cs to devcloi) the best phui witinn existing' constramts. 
Ultimately, planning nnist be a continuing process if it is to be useful 
at all. 
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WATERSHED MODELvS: TOOLS IN PLAXNIXG LAND 
MANAGEMENT FOR WATER AND POLUfinON CONTROL 



[By C. B. JOui'-lniKl'^] 



. A(l(»cjuate rons'ulcM-alioii is soldoni t^ivcn to tlie i'act that all phases 
of the hydrolog'ic cycle ai'(^ involved m I lie disposition oi' wastes on 
agricnltnral land. Infiltration, storage, rnoveineut oi' water in the soil^ 
snrface detention, and rnnofl', evapo transpiration, o-ponndwater 
reeharse, and channel processes all influence the fate of any material 
applied to a soil. And these processes, in turn, ai'c regulated by a 
multitude of soil, topographic, biologic, and clinnitic factors. 

Agriculture's role is to nuuvipulate these physical and biologic 
factors to control agronomic and Ivvdrologic processes. vSince water 
traiisports dissolved or suspended nniterials, the hA^drologic aspe(;ts of 
waste disposal, as affected, by land use and management, nnist^ be 
emphasi/.ed. 

A wealth of pi'actical information is nvailable fron\ the Agricultural 
Research Service and elsewhere on climatic factors afiecting the 
ocenrrence and (listribution of precipitation; on the role of soils and 
vegetation in uifil tration, evapotranspiration, storage, and release of 
water; on. geologic control of deeper flows; and on the movement of 
water overland or through ehaimols and reservoirs. Often, sTich in- 
formation has been obtained for, and applied to, specific geographic 
situations of (Tuunte, soils, land use, and physiography. These studies 
have supplied valuable basic infornnition needed to solve pollution 
problems in the locality where the data were gathered. The need now 
is to integrate these research fituUngs into comprehensive prediction 
nn.^thods Iniving wider application. 



Because of the complex inferdiscipliuary nature of predicting 
watershed p(M'fonnancc, comprehensive nnitlv. nnitical nu)dels have 
been developed in agricultural hydi'ologA'. M^hese nu)dels are abstract, 
convputerized (h^vices for sin\ulating the hydrologic processes that 
occur (luring the conversion ()[ pri^ci[)itatLon to streamflow. ^i'helr tisc 
in conjunction with avail ai)le information on soils, land use, geology-, 
ami strcjim Channel characteristi{"s enables one to predict the spatial 
and t{Mn|)oral scciucnces in the liydrology of a watershed. M'he more 
compnduvnslve nu){lels incorj)oi-ate the ability to assess the iufhicnce 
of land use changes and structural works on streamflow froni a 
watershed when it is su])jectcd to a rainstorm or series of })recipitation 
events. Thus, uuithematical nu)dcJs ofl'er a tool for the design of 
agricultural practices and engineering structures that can effect 
desired changes in runoff and str(^amflow. 

•C. B. Kiiplanfl is i\ rosoarch soil sciontist t\l the TTyflroRi'aph Labdrntovy> ARricultural Koscarch Scrvico, 
U.S. UcpalrtmiMit of Agriculture, Boltsvillc, SU[, 
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To constnu't and operjUo a dotuilod niatheniutiral waloislicd 
iiiodol, the modtdor asscnd)los appropriate formulas doscribino- tlic 
physical procos>;os of iufiltration, stora^-o, suhsurfaco inovoiuoiit, 
cvapotranspiration, and siirfaeo flows witlun or on tho land. JJc thoii 
incorporatos thoso into a coininitational framework that jiecopls, as 
input, measured or synthesi/.ed i)re('ipitati()n chita and outputs 
runoff rates and vohune, soil water, or streamflow data. 

In generating the usiial output of streamflow data, a eomprehensi\'o 
model will also eompute the stoi'ages, paths, and rates of (low through- 
out a watershed. Because sueh models provide a method of keeping 
track of water movement.s, the ((uantities involved, their .special 
distributijon, and rates of flow, they offer a u.seful teelmi(|ue lor 
tracing substances that nuiy be dissolved or suspended in. the water. 

Ilopefullv, the nu)dels have the flexibility ivquired to sinndate 
hydrologic processes under the diversitr of conditions over (ho nation. 
A distinct advantage of the nu)de[ approach is that, through manipula- 
tion of paranu^ters controlling the prediction computations, the uuxlel 
builder can ([uickly and eflicienlly evaluate potential effects of manage- 
ment alternatives, thereby optimi/.ing the design of control measures 
to achieve a specified objective. 



The water control plamnn^ has many options at his disposal. Th.c 
agronomist and soil scientist have identified for him many soil and 
lanci use measures for controlling water on or in the land. 'The engi- 
neer has designed mechanieal structures to complement these meas- 
ures. In cond)ination, they can provide means of accuriitoly controlling 
the voluuK\ ratC; tiiriing, and path of water flow at various points in 
the hydrologic continuum. 

Good examples of results from research on corjd^ined land use-engi- 
neering methods ':'onu^ from ARvS experimental watersheds, such as 
those near Treynor, Iowa. There, several watersheds, ranging from 
75 to '^SO acres, were planted to coi'n or bromegra.ss, and level bench 
terraces were constructed on some of the watersheds. 



13FFECTS OF LAND USE 
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FiGeui-: .1. — Pathwfirs of flow under four managcmont sy.stcni.s. 
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Fi£2;iiro 1 shows W-a surl'aco (ll/O) and subsurface (S/S) components 
of total strcaniflow Uv^ the Troynor watcrsliecis under four troatmon ts. 
Total annual strcaniflow froni'^lhc watcrslunls in corn was essentially 
the same (about 7.5 niches) whether terraces were present or not. But 
terraces did chang-e the route by wliich water entered the stream. On 
the terraced wat'erslied, only O.S inch of the 33.2 inclies of aniunil 
precipitation, traveled over the surface, wliile 6.6 inclies took subsur- 
face rou.tes. On the nnterraced water.slied, most excess water became 
surface runoff (5.0 inches); leaving only 2.5 inches for return from 
infiltration. 

Total annual streamflow from the nnterraced j^rass watershed, 
averaged 4.S.inc.hes. Surface runoff wa.s 1 .S inches, and subsurface flow 
was 3.0 inches. Increased infiltration on the ^rass watershed caused 
the path of flow to be quite clifferent from that on the nnterraced corn 
watershed. 

Total streamflow from the mixed-cover ^vatershed averaged^ 5.8 
inches, with surface runoff of 1.7 inches and s?ld3s\u-face fk)W of 4.1 
inches. These values are intermediate between those from the single- 
cover watersheds, as expected. 

Grass apparently used more water than corn, as findino;s at other 
AKS locations bear out (figure 2). For example, at Coshocton, Ohio, 
corn grown in lysimiitei's used, about 10 percent less water than grass 
during the ApVil to November growhig season. Monthly ovapo- 
transpiration was ([uite different between corn and grass. .Ila,>i -nitting 
also reduced c vapotranspiration to about half the preharvest rate. 
Evaporation is important in waste disposal because water dissipated 
into tlv iitniosphere is not available for ruuofl* or leaching. 

The prrMous examples illustrate some of the practical potentials for 
influencing water regimes by land management. On. small, uniform 
plots or (ields, tlu^se' effects are readily ciiscernible. On larger areas, 
variations in topography, soils, geolog}^ land use, and microclimate 
greatly complicate' the picture. In fact, the particular pattern of aroal 
distribution of water-absorbmg and water-shedding areas over tlie 
landsca])C can be, and usually is, the overriding factor detoi-ndinng 
water dispo.sition. For exanrple, consider the 'idealized watershed, 
diajxram hi figure 3. This area is composed of three soil-landforni 
units: (1) moderately deep residual uplands, (2) shallow eroded 
hillslopes, and (3) deep alluvial bottomlands. T3ifl*ercnces in infiltration, 
slope, land use, and water storage capacity among these units determine 
the entire hydrologic pcrfornnince of the watershed. Excess water on 
the hillslopes invariably cascades over the alluvium, to be absorbed 
there or to add to the excess on this lower zone. In western watersheds 
the alluvium remains dry, absorbing all but enormous flows produced 
by extrenu* events. The converse is true hi the liumid East, wliero less 
intense but mon^ prolonged rains on saturated alluvium cause most 
flow. The fate of a waste on the land will b'^ determined in part by 
where it is placed in relation to the pattern of soil-hmd form units in 
1 1 \ V. p a 1 ' t i c u 1 a r ^ va t ers 1 1 c d . 

The three hydrologic response '/ones illustrated in figure 3 probably 
represent the simplest pattern of soil-land-form units one might 
encountou*. I^iand capability classes, as mapped by the vSoil Consci'va- 
tion Service, provide a grouping of not only hydrologicall}^ similar 
soils and Uindforms but also of land use potentials. Elevation sequenc^es 
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(T^i r I f* riopc it tHt St 4.V0 *,jr/-* cON^et^vATtos- ncsakcn snnov. cv^hcc ton ^ oHio 

FtGruK i. — l'lv:ipt)traiisi)ir;Uioii uiuUm* corn and i>;i'nss, ( 'iishooUiii, Ohio. 

of land capability o-roups obsorvod in (ho svn tcM'shods sdidiod Ihns 
far ap[)our to ofl'or a coiivcmucmU rrnniowoi'k for ('()in])ulino; watcM- 
storao-es and flows in complox M'at (M-s1umIs, coninKMisurato Nvilh the 
lvv(lraulirs ot Ihe syslorn us woll as land, iiscv 

Tho fojlowinn' illustratos iJio utilily ol' conibinino- iho knowlodo-o of 
liydroloo-ir' offocts causod by land troatnuvnt svilb mat bcMniUiciil modols 
o[ Aval(M'sbod i)(M-foi'innnco in a itccmiI sUidv al tbo DopartnwMU 
ot AgneuUuro ilydrocrraph Laboratory in Boltsvillc, Marybmd. 

A AVORKIXG :\IOI)EL 

Tho laboratory, t]Ti-ono;h an intordiscipliniirv tonm approaoh/lms 
dcvplopod a oomprcluMisivo digital conipn(:or jiiod(d for mntiiuious]}^ 
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FiGTUK i). Soil-Iaiulfoi'in in a hypothetical watcrsliptl. 



sinnilating- all hydrolog-ic procossos in coinplox ugricuUnral Avatorshecls. 
The model accounts For the clispositioa o[ nicasiirod prccipiiaiioii to 
riurraco sloragv, infiltration, ova])olranspiratiou, and subsurface aiuL 
riuri'acc flows! Soil diflorcnccs and land use eft'cets are Iniilt into thc^ 
model so that by chanti'ino- the appropriate parameters tlio modeler" 
can. sinndatfy, at* will, the cdects of huul vise changes or engineering- 
structures on water flow throughout the system. 

ReciiUly, the model was applied to raiufall-streamflow records 
from, three ARS experimental watersliecls contrasting sharply in 
soils, land nse, and elinnite. The experiment, \vtis clcsigiied to sinnd<ate 
the influence of land use management on total flows from 3,500- to 
4,500-acre research watersheds at Coshocton, Ohio; Hastings, 
Nebraska; and Riesel, Texas flignre 4). Three levels of land use 
nninagement were sinmlated in each watershed: (I) exploitive land 
?/.sv--i arming. all land that could reasoaably he put in row crops 
without regard to conservation practices. (2) conscrvalivc land nse — 
row crops in rotation })lus rconnnendecl soil protection and water 
nuinagement [)ractices, and (o) yja-s'/z/rc— grasses on all Jand. Results 
are sho\>k'n in figure 5. 

The nH)del was ^'calibrated'' to records from the existing mixed- ■ 
cover conditions j)revailing in each watershed during an S-year 
period. The three hypothetical land-use schemes were then sinndated. 

Kxploilive use of the land increased streaniflow at each, location. 
Conservative \ise of the Jancl increased sti'eandlow at Coshocton and 
Riesel but decreased it al Hastings. Retii'ing the land^ to grass 
resulted in a streainflow increase al Coshocton but a reduction at the 
other locations. Cutting of forests at Cosliocton caused some increase 
undor all three treatments. 
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FiGUiu-: o. — Comparative water yields. 

Tn each case there is a raLioiial .pliysical oxplnuation Jor Iho stream- 
flow diaiiges pvodicted , by the model. Soil characteristics are tlic 
primary rensou for the difl-oront ofTocts. Tlie less ch-amatic ofTocts at 
Kiosol, arc clue to inherently low infiltration rates, while crackino; 
niduced l)y drying iufliieiiced the rate under grass, which used more 
water than the other treatjnents. 

Water yields were Ic^s nffected at Coshocton than at rTastino;^ 
because increased infdtratioji at Coshocton simph' results in more 
return flow, whereas return flow is negligible at Hastings. 

Effects of land use are thus explained' by changes in'infiltration and 
cvapotranspiration at each location. 
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As an aid. to understandiiip; and prodictinp: water iiiovements 
within agricultural watersheds, watershed models offered a powerful, 
yet relatively unused tool for determining the movement of dissolved 
or suspended pollutants. If models are constructed in such a way that 
land management effects are predictable, they also become a useful 
tool m pollution control planning. As shown, land use adjustments 
exert their effects primarily on "paths of water flow. If increased 
hifiltration results in more How through the root zone or plow layer, 
greater losses of soluble chemicals to seepage and grouncUvater mil 
undoubtedly occur. -On tlie other hand, if a land use change reduces 
infiltration,* the greater siu'face flows will transport more surface 
materials. Therefore, placement of agricultural wastes or applied 
chemicals .should be accomplished judiciously with full consideration 
of the water flow paths, and land use should be adjusted to achieve 
the desu'ed result. 
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RURAL NEW YORK STATE'S AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS 



AN OVERVIEW OF THE TAXATION OF OPEN LAND 



DIFFERENTIAL ASSESSMENT OF OPEN SPACE AND 

FARMLAND 



STATUS OF AD VALOREM TAXATION ON RURAL LAND 
IN GEORGIA— 1972 
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RURAL NEW YORK STATE'S AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS 



[By H. E. ronklin. Departrment ot AgritniUucal Ecoiioniu's, Tchaca*] 



ABSTRACT 



A new law in New York State is intended to encourage 
continued fanning where speculation and other urban in- 
fluences otherwise would bring it to an end long before non- 
fann uses are ready to occii])}" all of the area. This law offers 
a package of aids and incentives to farmers who form agri- 
cultural districts under its provisions. It also provides some 
positive discouragements to nonfarm developments within 
these agricultural districts. 

The New York agricultural district law is quite different 
from anything tried so far in any other state. It is believed 
that the package of ])ro visions in the New York law will lead 
to the long term' dedication of man}' areas to farming, but the 
law is constructed .so that an orderly transfer of land from 
farming to urban uses is possible. 



Agricultural districting is a relatively new device to prevent urban 
scatteration and speculation from destroyirig good farmland. Since 
September 1971, New York State has had a law in effect that i)ermits 
the formation of agricultural districts as a means of keeping produc- 
tive farmland in agriculture until it is rexilly needed for other uses. 

Man}' states have become concerned about the preservation of 
farmland. Hawaii, for example; has undertaken a major program of 
agricultural zoning, but it is the only state in which such an exercise 
ot police power is used extensive!}' for this j)ur])ose. A [)roposal for a 
somewhat similar program in New York was rejected b}' the state 
legislature. Other states have passed laws in recent }^ears that are in- 
tended to keep taxes on farmland in line with farming\s ca])acit}^ to 
pay. although these laws var}-- widely in their details. 

New York^s agricultural-district law does not grant police power, 
but it does involve the creation of s[)ecificalh^ delineated areas. It also 
includes special tax provisions, but the}- are more attractive inside the 
districts than ou'tsido of them. The uniqueness of New York^s statute 
arises princii)ally from several nontax incentives for the continuation 
of farming within the districts, and. from the method by which the 
districts ma}' be established. 

The New'^York agricultin*al district legislation contains two major 
provisions, one specif}'! ng the steps rec^uirecl to create a district, and 
the other stating those 's[)ccial provisions of law that apply Avithin 

*Reprinlp(l from Now York'.s Food niu! Ufp Scioncos, Vol.5, No.-1, OcLobcr-Dccoinber 1072. 
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the districts onco oslablishod. Afore tluin a liall-do/.ou districts have 
already been ronncd and many inoro arc in various stages of rorniation. 
Additionally, there is a general interest in dislrictino; tlirouo-hout the 
better rarniiug areas of the state. 

^ Agricultnral districts in New York State ni-c created b}^ h)cnl 
initiative following' the steps suniniari/.ed below: 

,Lan(lowners pj-epare a district proi)osal and snbniii it to the county 
legislative body, which in turn refers the proposal to its acrricultural 
advisory committee for consideration. (If none exists, the county 
legislature would name an advisory committee of four farmers, fouV 
agri-businessmen, and one con lity legislator.) The agricul tura.1 
advisory committee and the county planning board report theii- 
recommemlations to the county legislature, \)ne or moi'c public 
hearings arc held on the proposjil, ancfthe couutv legislature may then 
adept it, or a modification, as a plan. 

The couuty^legislature next submits the plan to the state's Com- 
inissioner of Environmental Conservation, Mdio seeks recommcnda- 
tioni^ on. it from the state Agricultural Kesoui'ces Commission and 
Ihe state Ofiirc of Planning Services. The Commissioner nuiv then 
cert^il'y the plan for a modification of it) as eligible for a district. 

Following certification, tlie county legislature may hold another 
pui)Uc heanng on the plan; if the phi'n was modified by the Commis- 
sioner, the county must hold another hearing. After certification 
anci the additional public hearing, if any, the county legi.slature has 
a^ linal opportunity to approve oi' disa|)pj'ove of thc^agricultura.l 
(Hstrict. Bcghniing in 1974, the Commissioner of Environmental 
Conservation nuiy create agricultural districts to encompass ''unique 
and irreplaceable agi-icultural lands", but to do so requires the co- 
operation of local people, the Agricultural Resources Commission, 
and the Office of Planning Services. ^Yhcther created bv the county's 
legislature or by the Connnissioner of EuviromnentarConservation, 
five niajor provisions of law apply within a district: 

1., Farmers may apply for an exemption from taxation on the vahie 
of their land in excess of its value for fanning. Most jurisdictions of 
the state in the past have assessed farms on the basis of their value 
for farming, until the owners began, to sell land for nonfarm develop- 
nient, although this was not authorized by statute. Such authoriza- 
tion has become increasingly necessary for couthnui tion of this policy, 
and the agricultural district law ])rovides it, if fai'mers meet cej'tain 
restricting qualifications and nnike annua] applications. However, if 
they convert any land to nonfarm pm;poses, farmers are required to 
pay a rollback (for irp to five years) of any taxes from which tliey 
gain exemptions vmder this law^ 

2. Local governments may not restrict or regulate farm structures 
or fariuing |)ractices beyond the requirements of health and safety. 

3. State agencies nnist modify administrative regulations and pro-- 
cedurcs to encourage the maintenance of agriculture. 

4. 1'he right of public agencies to acquire land by eminent domain 
is modified (though not removed) and they are required to (lonsicler 
alternatiA'c ai'cSs. 

5. The right of public agencies to provide funds for facilities (such 
as sewer and water) that M^ould encourage nonfarm development also 
is modified. 
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6. The power of public scrvico districts to t^l.x farnT limd for sewer, 
water, power, and noufanii clrniuag'e is restricted. 

The agrieultural district hiw also provides individual fanners who 
are not ii\ ii district an opportunity to obtain agricultural-value 
assessments. They must, hi writings cominit their land to farming 
and are subject to significant pejialties (rather tlinn a rollback) if 
they violate the commitment. While tliis feature of the law can pro- 
vide relief from taxation that otherwise would force disconthiuance 
of farming, it is not likely to contribute iis much toward, the long-run 
dedication of land to farming as will the district nrrangement. 

The northeastern part of the United States 1ms witnessed great 
urban expansion in recent years. The '^megalopolis'' of the East Coast 
includes a sui)stantial portion of this state. Urban growth has stinm- 
lated visions of m(n'c growth, until many landowners have become 
blinded by the resulting speculative fever, .Realistically, there is no 
possibility that we can have wall-to-wall cit}* in New Y.ork State or 
even most pans of it. There are more than 30 million acres in the 
stale — considerably more than an acre a[)ioce for (»verv.man, woman 
nnd child! Thus, uuiny who hope for a high-price sale are dne for 
disappcnntmenl. Vet wliile that hope lasts, it can destroy farming. 

Convmercial sigricnlture in any form nsnally requires large amounts 
of ca[)ital hi land improvements, equipment, and livestock, Dair}^ 
farming, the mo^t common type in New York, has especially largo 
hivestment recpiirements. Additionally, fnrming must be supp'orted by 
active and eflicient agribusiness eiUerprises as sources of production 
su])plies and for marketing farm in*o(hicts; these likewise involve large 
investments in plant and ecpiipment. 




Agrtcuiturnl districting offers protection from the speculative pressures of urban development. 
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^ Rates of technological change in both farming and agribusiness are 
high nationally, and to remain competitive, any given area must 
keep pace. Thus, new investments must be added\'ontinously. Cases 
m pomt are illustrated by present needs for rebuilding or extensively 
remodelmg a high proportion of the dairy barns, dairy feed concentrate 
handhng facilities, and milk receiving plants in the^ state. '* 

But the farmer who hopes to sell his farm for more than its value 
m farming seldom builds a new barn. He hopes, of course, that he vnW 
not need it, and he knows that a new barn would not increase the sale 
value to a nonfarm buyer. When farmers stop building new barns 
and making other investments, agrihusinessmen follow suit by relaxing 
their efforts to modernize and offer better services. General morale 
in agriculture may decline to a point where young men who would 
like to farm locally move elsewhere instead. From here on, agricultural 
disintegration accelerates. The individual farmer who tries to resist 
soon fiuds^ that farming in his locality has lost its ''critical mass'^; 
he is an *'odd balP' among his neighbors, having to travel farther 
each year to find men with like interests, businesses geared to his 
needs, and veterinarians willing to work ^^dth large animals. 

In theoiy, agricultural disintegration can be turned about at will, 
but in fact it often has been irreversible. To reverse such a trend 
requires that many people move in concert, and there has been no 
mechanism for obtaining a concert "director.'' Even after it becomes 
apparent that an area will not become entirely city, or that frontage 
sales cannot cover total farm values, agricultural disintegration, 
usually continues. 

New York's agricultural industry is important enough to justify 
concern. Our farm products are worth about $3 billion in consumer 
sales, and expenditures for their production and processing contribute 
to local economies. Agricultural employment is equivalent to 200,000 
full-time workers— a payroll that would be difficult to replace if lost. 
Moreover, the needs for agricultural land are small relative to the 
total area of the state; only 5 million of our .30 million acres would 
keep the industry growing in terms of total output. There is plenty 
of space for other uses. 

The agricultural-district law is designed to help people avoid the 
quicksand of speculation; it provides farmers an opportunity to 
publicly declare their desire to remain in farming and reduces^ the 
pressures that would otherwise push them toward a speculative posture. 
In effect, agricultural districting provides the ''concert'' element; 
farmers thus agree not to push one another toward speculative situa- 
tions while other provisions of the law reduce the likelihood that 
others will push them to such ends. 

Overall, the agricultural-district law gives county legislatures and 
state agencies somewhat greater controfover land use. On the other 
hand, that control is ontingent upon landowner initiative and is 
limited to deciding what proposed districts may actualh^ be created, 
their boundaries, and how long they will exist. The county and state 
have authority to continue any district indefinitely, regardless of local 
wishes. Since each district must bo reexamined every eight years, 
however, \yhen any portion of it is in really strong demand for non- 
farm uses, it ma}^ be expected that its boundary woulcl be changed upon 
such review findings. 
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It seems nioi'e likely that the land in inany clisti'icts wall become 
dedicated to farming for long periods. Economic and social activity 
will become geared to a continuation of agriculture, and peoples' 
expectations and plans will bo adjusted accordingly. A few landowners 
may have to forgo some largi3:lcupitaUgains, but this will not bring 
mental anguish because no one will be'suro lie could luwc gotten tlieni, 
nor at any time will anyone plan on tiuun. For urban development 
there nearly always will be plenty of nonagricultural land nearby 
that can be adapted to tTie-needs of expanding urban uses at nominal 
additional costs. 

The agriculturnl-district law provides no ''ironclad'' guarantee 
that any particular farm area will be kept in farming. It does, however, 
provide an opportunity for agricutural people to avoid some of tlie 
pressures that otherwise could force them to liquidate. This can both 
help to maintain an important industry and preserve attractive open 
space. 

^[any individuals and organizations contributed to this legislation; 
tbeir efforts in desigrnng the law were materially aided by this col- 
lege's contribution of information on land use and rural cbange 
obtained through research. 





AN OVERVIEW OF THE TAXATION OF OPEN LAND 



[By Thomas 3<\ HiuLv,* C\m% rommiinity FHcUilios Briinch, I'^coiioiuic Ret^enrch 
ScM-vice, r.5S. Department ot Agriculture^] 



The specific subject of this seminar is tnxation ol' ngriciiltural and 
other open hrnd, and I understand u\y role to be providing the basic 
framework on which tlie subsequent speakers can build. Let me start 
by outlining three questions that I think you ought to keep before 
you as A'ou participate in the discussions toch^y and tomorrow. 

Firstj'we are talking about a specific tax, the general property tax. 
What are the characteristics of this tax that are impoidant for making 
decisions ai)0ut tnxing open land? 

Second, the area 'most often involved is the rural-urban fringe. 
Wlmt are the problems hi that area, and what are tlic social and 
economic forces that produce them? 

Third, States have tried specific proo-rams for altering the tax 
treatment of land on the I'ural-urban fringe. WhuL has been their 
experience with those programs?'" 

ril lead off by trying' to introduce all three of these questions. 
Subsequent speakers Vill be telling you much more about ah of them. 

TUB GENERAL PROPEl^TY TAX 

The propertv tax has a long history. There are records ot a land tax 
in Greece in 596 BC. Many of the taxes levied in various principajities 
and kin2:doms during modieval times had some of the characteristics 
of the property tax,^ and it was one of the mainstays of finance for 
man}' coh)nies\lm'ing the early days of our ommi countr\\ 

The ixcnoi-aJ propertv tax really' came into its owm, however, in the 
.first half of the Inst century, the pruu'iple of taxing according to 
market value becanu^ iirmlv estnblished, and the ba.se of the tax 
c^radually was broadened. As Richard T. Ely put it, in a nmch-quoted. 
statement : "The distinguishing feature of the system may be described 
in a single sentence. \\ is the taxation of all propei'ty, movable and 
immovable, visil)l(* and invisible, or real and personal, as we say in 
America, at one uniforni rate.'' 

As developed in the U.S., the general property tax has a number of 
important chai-acteristics. (hie is its property base. It is i\ tax on wealth, 
not a lax on income. Moi'e specifically, it is a tax on the wealtli of the 
taxpayer on the assessment date—not on any of the other 864 days 
of the year. At least in its original conception, it vas to be universal — ^ib 
was to reach nil forms of wenith. As we shall .see, it hns gradually re- 
treated from this o'nmd design. Tlie tax typically is unijorm — all 
property (unless exempt) is \o be taxed at the same rale. It is 

*The ponoluslons and opinions are thoso of tho author, aiul not nocasHnrily those oC 
tlip C.S. Uopartmont oil Agriciilturo. 
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impersonal — it isicviod on tlio property, not on. the taxpayer. If tlie 
■ tax is not paid, the go\Trnnient soils the proportv; it does not throw 
the owner in jail. 

Most importantly, in the American tradition the property tax is 
levied on an ad valorem basis — on the \^nlue of the property. Furtlier- 
more, value has tnulitionally jneant market value, the priee at which 
the property would change hands between a willing buyer and a willing 
seller in an arms-lengtl/transaction. Of course, niost property is not 
actually assessed at market value in the U.S. — it averages niorc like 
a third of^ market. But this really makes little difference, unless 
statutory limits on tax rates, or some types of exemptions, come into 
play. If all property is assessed at the same fraction of its market 
value, it will make little difference whether von assess at a third of 
market value and levy a rate of S3 per $100 of assessed value or assess 
at market and levy SI per SIOO. 

By now, you may be starting to get the idea that the property tax 
ofjen does not measure up to this idealized description. You are fight. 
We have gradually changed our property tax laws so that the^^no 
longer conform fully to the pattern. Furthermore, the tax is often very 
poorly administered. 

Consider, for example, the principle of universality. The concept 
has much to reconmiend it. One important advantage is that it helps 
to maintain equity. If we are going to tax men on their wealth, then 
it seems only fair that we should tax that- wealth regardless of the 
form hi which, it is held; the stockholder should pay ^as well as the 
landowner. But gradually other considerations have led us away from 
this approach. Intangible property — stocks and bonfls and the'likc — 
is very hard to locate if the taxpayer wants to conceal it. Hence the 
tax on intangibles tends to become a tax, on honesty, jath-er than one 
(m property. It has gradually been abolished in nearly all the States. 
For much the same reasons,'^ the personal property tax on household 
goods is on its way out. An additional factor, here, is that the house- 
hold goocls IcA^y has never been very productive anyhow — one de- 
scription is that it produces ''more squawks than rcA'-enue.'' 

Property of charitable and j'cligious agencies has nearly always 
been exempt. Move recently, we have had a series of other exemptions. 
Homesteads, up to some vahie, are exempted in a number of States. 
Property of A^cterans, or of disabled veterans, is partially exempt in 
some States. A growing number of States nnike special provisions for 
the aged. And, of course, a number of States now provide special 
treatment for farmland or open space land. 

OA^er the years. State goA^ernmeiits IniA^e largely left the field of 
property taxation, and the property tax has become a source of 
finance prinuu-ily for local goA^rnments. More accurately, it ndght 
be called (he. source of finance for local goA^ernments — 'it typically 
proAndes something on the order SO out\)f every $10 of, local tax 
reA-enue, and about $4 ou.t of SlO of all local rcA'-eruies. Injnost States, 
the pr()perty tax is abo\it the only ^,ource local gOA^ernments Iuiat for 
increasing their tax rcATuue. If they "need more nu)ucy, is is likely to 
come out of increased property taxes. 

With, the importance of the property tax to local goA^ernments, 
one woidd think they would pay careful attention to its administration. 
In point of fact, often they do not. In many areas, assessors stih arc 
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part-time, elected officials \v*lh tew qna'ificatioiis for estimating; the 
vaHie of property. As a result, two ideiitical pieces of property may 
be assessed at markedly different IVactions of their market value. 
DifVerent types ot property— residences and business property, for 
example— may show even more strikiu.s; differences. 

At least equallv serious is the fact that people oflen expect the 
assessor to do thini^s which the law specifically du'ccts hun not to t o. 
Widow Brown lui.sn't nmch income,, so the eomnnunty expects the 
assessor to "o-o easv on her." The conununity wants another mdustnal 
plant, so the assessor is expected to \mder-assess any new plants 
that move in. But the law is u.sually clear. It tells the a.ssessor to 
xixiwc all property on the bnsis of its market vahic. ^ 

If the public wants exceptions to tliis rule, they can mstruct their 
legislators to pass the necessary laws. This is the reason that the 
Advisory Connnission on IntergoATrnnicutal Relations recommends 
that States first make sure the^laws on the books are the ones they 
want their assessors to carry out— and then make it clear that they 
expect tluit (hesc laws will be carried out. 

The American property tax, then, is n very miportant source of 
revenue for local soA-ernments. In its conception 100 years ago, this 
tax was to be levied on nearly all types of property. The property 
tax is g;i-uluallv nundno; awav "from that grand concept, however. For 
one thin^, the base is steadilv being eroded by the exenrption of 
additional' kinds of property/ In each case, the proponents have 
good arcrumei.its for exempting that type of property. Also m each 
case, liowevcr, exempting more property creates some problems which 
mav not always act atleqiuite consideration. I can illustrate those 
problems better when we turn to the specific diseussion of tlie taxa- 
tion of farmland." A second deviation from the grand concept of the 
2:eneral property tnx has been its administration. Inadccpuite training 
of assessors and public expectations contrary to the law have led to 
many situations in which property taxes are )U)t apportioned among 
taxpavers in accordance with the value of then- taxable property. I 
niioht add that the property tax is not alone in lunang these charac- 
tenstics. The income tax fails to tax many items which the e(iononu.sb 
would consider to be income, and the sales tax does not usually reach 
all sales. 

TAXKS .VXD GOyERX.\rEXT O.X THE RXJ RAL-UKBAX' FRINGE 

Let's turn to the problems of the ruraUurban fringes of a growing 
city. I can illustrate part of the problem witli a personal example. 
In'the late 1940\s, mv family moved into the outskirts of Minneapolis. 
We were already examples of the first wave of suburbanites— my 
father worked in" town— but the area still had a deculedly rural char- 
acter. Directlv behind our one-acre lot on a major highway, for ex- 
ample, wns land belonging to two active farms. 1 attended the eighth 
o-rade 'in a eonsoHdate(f school which had eight clas.srooms m use 
and three vacant. Four years later. Unit school had an eight room 
addition, onlv six grades m the building, tuid was overfloAnng. By the 
end of another four years, the area had its own high school, iioiismg 
dcvelopnieats were growing all around. Some of them had central 
water .systems, which it was expected that the village government (it 
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* was a rural townshij) o;ovoniirioiU- wIumi wo moviHl in) would soon take 
over. Discui^sioii of the iuhmI For a ('(Mitral s(^\v(M' svsKmii was o;ro\viiis;. 
rho .local swiinniiiio' hole, ^^tlio chiy pit/' had boon c\oimQi\\n\[ ami 
had a part-linio lilVguard, and IIumt was discussion of the mnnl to 
provuh* oth(M- forms of n^Teation. Polico s(M'vi('Os had, ibrnuM-h' i-omc 
froni fho ('ounty vShorifRs ()fri('(- ]iow the (^on!!nunit v found it luvossarv 
to Ivire policomon. Siniilnrly, fii'(^ scr\^ic(N had boon pr()vi(l(Ml bv a small 
city some five or ten mih^s away; the eonnnuuitv found it necessarr 
to oro:auize th(nr own volunteer fire department.' In later vears, theV 
lound it necessary to pay some of the firemen. 

All of these services cost money, and anr of vou who have ex- 
pcTumced [ho process have the tax bills to prove itfAt the siime time, 
land valu(»s appreciate very riipidly. Along with lhe.s(^ hio;li land values,' 
of course, come higher property taxes, and landownei-s objec't. 

Another chaiige is taking place in suburbia, too/Americans soem to 
be mcreasmgly interested in trying to control their surroundings, 
and they seem to be increasingly willing to give up some of their 
rights to do so as they wish with their own property in order to 2:et, 
tluil control over their surroundings. As a result, i)laiinino; hjis become 
an important activity in urban areas. This is not the place for a dis- 
cussion of the (Ml lire process of planning and of implementino- plans, 
but I think two obstvrvations are important for our discussion. The first 
observation is that there^Ms no such tiring as a ''science'' of plamnno; 
which can_ tell you the right, plan for a gi\^en area /The very essence o^f 
planning is the highly political process \)f reconcilin^r conflicting views 
and values. One common example i^^ th(^ fight that often develops be- 
tween the hnidowner who wants to put in a shopping center and the 
local residents who want convenient shopping, on the one hand, and 
residents of the area near the proposed shopping center, on the other 
haml, over where to put .shopping centers. Another example is pro- 
vided by the following lead semeiuic Troni an article two weeks ago in 
7'he Wa^^hington Star, 'SpuC'-cd l)y ivpfu-ts of alleged (lis(MMir;ination 
by some country cluh:4, support is buil{iiMg here for (uitright repeal of a 
^[aryland law granting tax breaks to clubs as an iiuTiUiVe for them to 
maintain open green space.** 

The second observation is that planning has to be a nrocess of 
vnflueiicing development. In this coimtrv, !u least, one canM simj)lv 
plan, 7.onc on the basis of that plan, and then sit back and relax. 
Americans are not \yilling to accej)t the d(\gree of public control over 
land li- i^ that |)r(*vails in many European Countries, wIkm'c vou ma^' 
need oflicial p(n'mission to change^ the color of vour roof. Persona llv, 
I hope tlu\v never will. Zoiving can he one tool, but vou need to find all 
the other tools you can to influence hind use if you.are to be successful. 

] ought to M-arii you, idso, about some of the things we know little 
aboul. It se(Mns to mo that one of tiiose is iho process bv which land 
use changes from rural to urban. It is c(Mnmoidy observ(Ml,^ for (^\amJ)l(^ 
that the fact that one p^.w^s-'l x^f'^^viMl war a niajoi- liigh wav hUersectioii 
sells for $10,000 an acre for a sho|)ping center aloe^inU Cuake all the 
laud for five mih^s around worth $10,000 an lu'i'c^^and this is un- 
doubtedly correct. The alternative that ym are often asked to believe, 
though, is also wrong. That land probalily is worth considei'abi v more 
than its value for strictly agricultural uses. The real problem *is that 
we know so little about what influences botli thc-pace of urban iLevel- 
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opiiKMil and the spooinc kincU of usos in whicli land ovcMitmilly is 
\is(mL It i^^ hard to sav just how much ono oiitrhL to discount that 
$1(),00{) an aero to tako' account of the fact that the tract \vc are 
assossino- is a haU'-niih^ awny on a (^onntry road, is hiUy, connuns 
areas which the soil doesn't ^^'pevcolale" easily, and so Tovth. A 
further {)rol)leni is that we don'l know how I'isky it is to hold rrni-j^'c- 
nren land lor future developuVent. If it is quite risky, that speculator 
we are willinp; to coiulcMirn so quickly just might he perlormino; a 
ii.seful economic function. 

Two irnj)oa:.t,a,ut things, then, are happeniug on the rural-urban 
frino'c. One is that property taxes are going up. The second is that 
tliere is more interest in planniug. Both of these i)henomnna lead to 
inierosi in dillerential assessment. First, dittVrential assessmeiit scr\n^s 
as a moans for large land owners to cut their taxes. vSccond, it serves 
as a tool for carrying out plans. 

OIFFEREXTtAL ASSESR.MEXT L.WS 

This pi'essure for some sort of special treatment for farin and open 
space land has led to legislative action in nearly half of bur States, 
and it is l)econrmo; increasingly hard to summarize these laws. In 
broad terms, however, thev can still he categori/^ed in three groups. 
I call the oToups '^preferen'tial f\ssessment/' '^deferred tnxation/' and 
*'restn(Uive agreements/' I use the term, ^'dUfcrential assessm.euc^' to 
denote all three tyi)es, vollecti\^ely. 

Preferential cn^i^essmenl \. 

ilnder the preferential assessment approach, land dc\^oted to 
ao-ricullural use is ussessed on the basis of its value in that use, and 
nTarket vnlues rellecting potential uses such as housing subdivisions 
!vre io:nore(l. The Marvlnnd use-vnlue assessment law is a good exaniplo 
of this api)roach. It^ savs in part '^ . . lands which are actively 
dovoted to farm or agricnltural use sluill be assessed on the^ basis oi 
such use, and shall not be assessed as if subdivided . . The Act- 
also j)rovides for the State Department of Assessment aud Taxation to 
establish criteria for determining whether lands are bona fide farms 
and qunlifv for preferential assessment. My (uirrent list shows laws of 
ibis tvjio^n Arkansas, Colorado. ('onne(4icut, Delaware, Ivlorida, 
Indiana, fowa, Marvland, New Mexico, and South Dakota. 1 should 
note that not mI! of tJu^se laws clearlv fall in this (category— some other 
researchers would (dassity a few of the States in one of the other 
groups, ^[aryland, for example, now has deferred taxation ni some 

limited cases. , i • • t n 

0|)j)oiuMils of those laws counnonly raise several objections. In tlio 
first i)hice huidowners are l)eing given a substantial tax advantage 
and little is re(|nired of them. In return, all they have to do is to keep 
the land in acrricuJlnral use lor theycar in question (or more accurately, 
have it in asrricultural use on the assessment date, iind perhaps, for 
2 or \\ years preceding). Furthermore, it is argued that nonfarnier 
>pecuhitors succeed in getting their land classified as iarm laiK by 
conducting verv mininud farming operations on it, and thnt the laws 
benefit these speculators more than they do the bona fide farmers. 
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Defemd taxaiion 

All (wamplo of tho (lol'ori'od lux hiw is foinid in Xt'w Joixov. SpcM'ifi- 
oiilly, fho lauds must l)o uot Irss liuin T) acros in aroa, and luusl bo 
doloruiiuod by llio assossina; olWvw of iho laxino- junsdicfiou lo bo 
aolivoly dovotod lo ati'rlfuhurid or hortiouUural usos aud lo havo boou 
so dovotod for at loasl 2 suooossivt^ yoars iniuuMlia toly prooodino; I'ho 
(ax yoav in issno. When any land assossod luidoi' Ihis'Aol passos into 
nouagriouKural usos a ^'rolibaok^' tax is loviod. This lax is loviod for 
tho yoni; m whioh tlio laud uso ohangos aud (ho 2 yoars iiniuodialoly 
proooodiuo'. [i is oquai to tlio aiuonut of tax whioli was savod, oaoh 
yoar. hooauso of tlio spooial ag"rioultural assossniout. Ahiska, Kontnokv, 
Miiiuosota. Oroo'on, Rliodo Islaiul, Toxas. L'^tali, and Virg-inia liavo 
siniihir laws. Oro2:()u oliiiro'os intorost on the doforrod taxos/Tho offoot 
ol a doforrod^ tax provision is to roinovo <>omi' of tho financial incontivo 
for an individual wlio is lioldino; hmd for rolativoly uoar-torni nrbau J 
uso to aj)ply for tho difforontial assossniont. Ho will savo vorv littlo 
monoy. 'Pho ofl'oot dopouds, in substantial mrasuro, on. tho loiisrth of 
(ho dofori'al poriod. 

An a(ldili()nal advantao-r olainiod for tho doforrod tax is that it 
provides additional roA'oiiuo at oxaotly tho timo wlion it is noo(h*(l for 
now sohooU. sowor extensions, and other oouinuuiity services. 
/iV.v//* fcl ire a {/re c rn c n /.v 

B()th preferential assessment and the (loforrod tax leave the eoin- 
luuuiiy lillle elioieo. If the hind is in ao-rionltnral uso, it must bo as- 
sessed on thai l)asis, at least if ih(» owner a[)plies for the assessment. 
The eouininuily may have dooided that the farm is in an area where 
urban j:i'ro-wtli >honl(l be oneoni-aged . but it has no alternative to o-rant- 
iuir fiuaneial benefits to those who want to eontinno farming. 

Several States have met this problem by leo-islation whioli allows the 
local government and tlic landowner to enter into a voluntary agree- 
niont under which the landowner agrees to keep his land iu'agricul- 
luval ll^^o for a ])oriod of five or ten years into tho futin-o. in return he is 
gniutod assessment on tlmt basis. In Jlawaii, the landowner mav 
petition the State. If the State finds that the land is suitable foe the 
iulcuded nse. and that the nse is in accoi'dauco wilh "the over-all 
(lovolopmonl plan of the Slate/' the petition is a})})rovo(l. The land- 
owner forfeits any right (o change the nse of his land for a minimum 
period of (en years. The agreemeiH is automatically renewable in- 
definitely, snbjeet to cancellation by either party on five vears' notice 
at ain- time afler the fifth year. In othci- words, use ol" the land is 
iuilially restricted for ton yeais. and always is rostrieled for five years 
iiUo the future, if the owner fails to observe the reslriclioiis on iise of 
Ins land, all of the difToi'ence between the taxes thai wore paid and 
those tluit \\\m\{\ have been paid niidei- tho higlioi' ns(\ back to the 
time of the initial i)etiti()n, becomes due. Five percent interest is 
^'hari^od. 

The (^ilifornia law provides for legally binding, voluntary agroo- 
ixionts between tho huulowuer and' the local govcrnmcuL They 
generally run for an hiilial term of ton years, are automatically ronew- 
iiblo, and can be termhiatod only on hvo years' uotice. Tlins, a,s in 
Huwaii, iiuid usos are initially rosirictod foi*'lon yoars, and are always 
robtiictcd for at least fiv(^ years into tlio future. The assessor is re~ 
quired to assess on tho. basis ol' tho legally permitted uses. 
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Tho Calirornia law has hcvn oxtotisivoly urfcci; unofficial osdinates 
iiidicalecl that noarly two niiUIon acro^ wore covcM.'od hi early 1968, 
aiul the number now is undoubtedly larger. 

A new law m the Slate o!' Washino-ton provides that once a land- 
owner ai)[)lies to have his farm or open sj)aee huul taxed on itsvahie hi 
that use. and is accepted 1)\ the local loo:islative body, the huul must 
remain in that use for ab least ten years. iVfter the seventh year, the 
owner can s:ive three years' notice of his desire to revert to the standard 
method of Uixation. When the land reverts to standard taxation, seven 
vears' deferred taxes are collected, witli interest. If the owner fails to 
give the required notice and changes the use of the hind, 14 years' 
deferred taxes, plus a 20 percent penalty, are collected, with interest. 

A similar law is on the statute books of Pennsylvania, hut appears 
to have had little use. 

EVALUATIXG DIFFERENTIAL ASSESSr^lENT LAWS 

Earlier, we discussed the pi-oblenis of development on the rural- 
urhan fringe, and the problems of the propei'ty tax. Now, we are in a 
position to consider differential assessment in relation to each of these 
sets of probleiiLS. 

One view of differeutinl assessment is a's a tool tor implenientuig a 
eomnunvitv plan for land use and development. Differential assessment 
is often nVu:ed l)eeause it will preserve farmuig, or because it will 
preserve open si)ace, both of whicdi the advocates of differential assess- 
ment obviouslv believe should he a [)art of the State land use policy. 
There is a broader question involved here. What is the {)()tential con- 
tribution of differential assessment to the eanying out of various land 
use policies? . r 

One thing we need to do is try to avoid semantic traps. 1 will 
cheerfullv support the thesis that, the world wouhl have been abetter 
place if we had never innMited the term ^^open space.'' The problem 
is not the actions taken in the nanu^ of open, space; the majority ol: 
these are justified. The problem is that (be term covers up a lot of 
fu7//.v thinkino- which i)re\'ents us from really deciding how we want 
to use our resources. We nuiy not get the right kind of open space, 
in the ri^ht place. K^])eciallv ni a country such as ours, with a recent 
historv of widelv dispersed settlenumt, open space is a very appealing 
concept. Too ofien. people forget to ask the (piestion, ''Open f^pacf for 
what?'' Open space has different meanhigs in different situations. 
It nniv mean recreational areas: Parks, golf courses, and snmlar 
land uses. Sometimes, it appears to mean any low density land use 
other than a junkyard oi' a dump. Open space may be a tool for iorcuig 
cit\' expansion inlo certain, patterns and densities, or it nniy be areas 
that have a particularly vabiable ecological role- -salt marshes, for 
example. 

I would susro'pst that discussions of (bfferential assessment wovitd 
be advanced Tr we foro-ot al)out the '^)peii space'' terminology and 
talked about the speeinc functions of laiul which we have m mmd. 
For example, if we are talking about reei-ealion, perhaps the tax 
preference should be confined to recreation areas. .Farms are not 
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Lisualy rccroalioii mvn^. If ^yo ai;o tnlkino: about oluuvnolino- urban 
(Kn^olopiiuriU, tluMi It may nuiko sons(^ to oll'or tax prvhrimivs to 
ownors ol laiul lu those aroas wo do not want urban dovelopniont if 
they agree not to porniit siioh (levelopnioiU. 11' we waut to pi'eserro 
lands with partuadar eeologioal values, we ndo'ht offer speeial lax 
concessions to the ownors of that huul, conchtioned on then- keepino- 
the hind in uses wlueh are eonsistent with their eeoh)irieal voU\ 

In ah ol those mstanees, through, the eoiniuunitv' shonki consider 
tlic specilic uses that are consistent with the specific tv])e ol' open 
space It wants to preserve, and restri(»t its subsiches to^ those uses 
In the case ol I'arinnig-, this might mean that all kinds of farmino- 
wou ( be granted special tax benefits, it nuo-ht mean that no farndno- 
would got such benelits, or it ndglit mean that mdv some, tvpes ol 
larmmg would bo allowed the benefits. It micdu i)e all rio-ht for 
example, to let farmers cut hay in. a marsh, after a certain date 
but not to let them grow vegetables there.- 

II preservatioji of farming does have a place in the land use plan 
the next ([uestion must be whevher differential assessment reallv 
lielps to preserve larmmg. Unfortunatelv there is little research and 
It IS hard to design any, to answer this (piestion. The motives which 
cause a larnier to continue farming, or to quit, are complex a lid 
varied. iMictors other than cash income clearlv influence* decisions to 
stay m br.mess, and these factors are hard \o identifv and harder 
to quantdy. It does seem doubtfub bowever, that tax reductions 
would loom large in a faiMuer\s decisions when he is oflered $5 000 to 
^,000 per acre (the average 1963-65 prices near Washington D CM 
for hks land, ^ ^ - -j, 

One wav to find out the effects of differential assessment on land 
use wonld be to compare the rates at which hind moved out of farm- 
nig with, and without, these jn'ograms. In the case of restrictive 
agreenients, for example, it is known that the C^difornia law lias been 
extensively used, and that the penalties are strono; enouo-h so that 
nearly all^of that land is lik(dy to remain in. ao-riculture for a number 
ol years, Tlie crucial question, it seems, is how much of (he land now 
under the California l.and Conservation Act would have remained 
111 agricultural use anyhow. On this point,. 1 know of little informa- 
tion, I kju)w of even fewer data on other so-called '^)pen sT)ace" 
uses of land. 

ff these laws actually do help to i)reserve farnung, then it mav be 
doubly important that they be restricted onlv to tlie areas in which 
tarnungis to be preserved, [f tax benefits are niade avaihVble in areas 
which are planned to become urban ai'oas, they will restrict the 
availabihty ()f huul in those areas and may encourage further 'Meap- 
Iroggmg" of urban development, inci-ease (he cost of l)rinu'ing: essential 
pul.)hc services to the growing poi)ulation, handicap local planning 
oiiorts, and generallv obstruct orderly develojuncnt. 

A closely related problem is the objection that these laws are nnunl\- 
ol benefit to speculators, rather than farmers. Anvone who owiis 
and on the urban fringe is, pcw'force. speculating. For these puiposes, 
however, a speculator seems (o be' someone \\ho is holding huul 
pnmarfhj for appreciation in value, rather than current production, 
ihese laws seem most likely to benefit specuhilors if three conditions 
hold: (1) the benefits are made available to land which is in the i)r()b- 
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able path of nvhan oxpan^^ioii, (2) din'oronbiiil usscst^mont is not efl'ec- 
tive in. holdino-' liuul in ag^cultur(^ unci (3) tho rociuironuMits for 
oblaininir (liffeVcntial ussessmout are eas}^ to meet and restrictions 
on future land use are few. Under the fii'st two conditions, many 
farnis arc lilcely to pass into the hands of individuals who are not 
prinnirily iirere.sted in farming, and tlie tliird condition .makes it 
easy for'' these indivichuds to m\ike the minimum effort necessnry to 
obtain diirerential assessment. This su^^gests that benefits to specula- 
tors are likely to be greatest under the preferential assessment ^ap- 
proach, an(rieast un\ler the restrictive agreement approach. The 
extent of the problem under deferred taxation is a function of the 
length of tlie deferral period and the planning horizons of speculators. 
Benefits to s])eeulators will be greater if the deferral period is .short 
and planning liorizous are long. 



Adam v'^mith said taxes should be e(j\ntable, certain, convenient, 
and -economical. These, criteria are still cited. For our purposes, 
lu)wever. a more modern set luay be better: social justice, consistency 
with economic goals, case of administration and couipliance, and 
revcmu^ adecpuicv. 

[ think it is fair lo sav that the average econonnst ti'ained m public 
fiiuuicc will be suspicious of difrcrential assessment before he even 
begins to study it. This is because he has had previous experience 
wiTh attempts' to proA^ide sj)ecial benefits to special groups through 
the -tax system, and has seen that these attempts often produce new 
ine(|uities, seriou^^ly ei'ode the revenue productivity of the tax, oi' 
produce serious adnnnistrative ])roblems. The (lucstion to investigate 
is whether this initial skepticism is borne out by the facts. 

Social ju^'il ice 

One of the main arguments usually advanced for differential 
assessment says that ve ncc(i difrcrential asses.snient be(;ause farm 
incomes aj*e loV in rcdation to the property taxes levied on farmers. 
Hence, it is aro'ued, farmers pay more property taxes in proportion to 
their abilitv to pav than do other s"id)url)an residents, on the avera^xe. 

That aro:unKMU\ like most, has another side. We have never satis- 
factorilv defined ability to ])ay taxes. Many people Avould argue, 
Ihous^h', that an individual's wcallh also affects his abiliiy to pay. 
Fanners own a lot of \aluablc land on the rural nrbaii fringe, and 
this wealth should be taken inlo account when costs of government 
are distiibiited among cili'/ens. 

Fnrthernu)i'c, other citizens on Ihe rural \n'ban fringe pay taxes out 
of i)r()portion lo their incomes. If yon lower the farmers* taxes, you 
will have to raise everyone else's in order to provide the same revenue. 
This will intensifv the\liffei'(Mices among olher taxpa^'crs. 

Thirdix , someVreuc that the farmer's hick of income is partly an 
illusion, lie lacks cash income, hut his net worth often has gone up 
siib>lantiallv each \'ear as result of rising land prices. 

Differential assessjnenl is clainu'd to serve social justice on another 
set of srroimds. too; the farmer pays property taxes entirely out of 
proportion to the benefits he received from local government, Op- 
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ponents will ar.^uo ilial this is true of nianv other a'roups of siiburhiin 
rcsKlciits and tluif oxcMnptinsi; the fnrnuvr will oiilv compound tho prob- 
Ipius ol sonio ol" the other rcsidoiUs. Some pcoplewill o-o a slop I'urlher, 
and arg-iie that the property tax correhuorf so poorlV wiili abllitv to 
pay and with benefits received that it should be replaeed entirelV or 
greatly deeuiphasized as a source of IoomI finance. 

I think we have to say that there is no clear answer to the ([ucstion 
ol whether differential assessnuuit is more ecpiitable tluni ad valonin 
assessment. 

Consistency with economic fjoats 

In one sense, all of the discussion of differential assessment and 
development pohcy was eoneerned with its consistency with economic 
goals. But we should consider some other goals, such as price stai)ility, 
full eniployinent, and (u.^onomie effieiency. I doubt (hat tlie implica- 
tions for price stubility and for full emplovnunit arc verv important. 
A;presuinptive case can be made, on technical economic grounds, that 
difierentuil assessment uiterrcjvs with economic efliciency —our ability 
to get the nu)st satisfaction we can from our hmited stock of resources. 
J3nl, with idl sorts of other types of propertr alreadv partlv or whollv 
exempt from the property tax, it is not clear that diff'ei'ential assess- 
ment makes the situation any worse. 

/ <v e of (1(1 m i If isl/ ri I in n and com pi iance 

Whatever else one says about differential assessment, ease of ad- 
ministration does not appear to be one of its virtues. Both the process 
of doterniining which property (pialifies for the special treatment and 
the process of placing a value on the propertv seem to raise difficult 
problems. 

Under both the preferential as.sessment and the deferi-ed (ax 
ap[)roaches, the connnon procedure is to ])rovide a bi'oad ch^finition 
of eligible pr()[)erty in the statute, supplenuMited in sonu^ cases bv 
administrative regulation, and then leave the assessor to ap{)lv these 
rules to determine whether a particular parcel of pj'operty cjualifies. It 
IS apj)a.rently not easy to write a set of rules which do not lea^'e a aood 
deal to the discretion of the assessor, and the i\^<.v<s<.i)r not (U'ciinarily 
thought of as a policy-making official. 

Related, and i)robaI)ly more difhcudt. is the problem of finding a 
value for land in agricultural use. In theory, one capitalizes the earning 
power of huul wh(Mi devoted to the pern'ntted uses. In. practice, this 
is difncult. Further, the assessor likes have com[)aral)le snles auainst 
Avhich to check his assessnuMits, These are never ea.sy to find, bul (hev 
are niuch liarder untler diflVi'cntial assessment, since therc^ will be feu- 
sales in which the \)yw reflects only agi'icultural vnJue. Au'ain, the 
ai)pr()ach used in California, Hawaii, and Washington nulv be an 
im j)r{)V{nm'nl . 

Since the restriction runs with the laud, there are likelv to be a few 
^ales in winch the permitled us(s are the only on(\s ju^incipally involved. 

Kven in theory . huweyer, the problem of defining a relevaiH standard 
of value uiuhu' (liff(U'(Mn ia assessnuMit is not a i^articnlarly simj^le one. 
At least in the case of nornuU assessnu»n(. We have nnirkcl value as a 
staiuhu'd. When we move lo'differential assessment, we assess on the 
Ijasis of vnh.in iji agricultui-e. The tiouble is that there seem to be at 
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least two iiU(Mprotatu)iis for Uial Um-iu: (!) What Ihc land would bo 
worth on tho market if it wore a luiiulrcnl niiies or more froju the rioarost 
city. (2) The capitaliy.ed valiio of tU(» oarniiigs from tho laud. 

Tho delVrrcnl tax api)roaoli ro(iniros tho assessor to ke p two sets 
ot records, and assessors typically object lo tlu* additioual paperwork. 
It has never been (dear to'ine, liowevoj", to what extout (his was siuvply 
an objeetion to the paperwork, and to what extent it was an objection 
to the whole et of prob:euis involved in iinding a value in agricultural 
use. 

()ne good thins: cau he said a])out differential assessment from an 
administrative standpoint. Insouie areas wheJ'e differeutial assessment 
laws are not in effect, there ai)pears to be sti'ono- jjressure ()n local 
assessors to provide pref(U'ence on an inlormal basis. At least the . 
dilferential assessnuMit laws, bring thesc^ di facto preferences out uito 
the open. 

Revenue adequacy 

One wav of pbrasino- tbe revenue ade([uacy ([ucstion, in this con- 
text, is "I low nuich will genernl property tax I'ates have to be raised 
to* luaiutaiu revenue, if d'iifereutial assessment is euacted?'' A recent 
studv of eio'ht counii(*s iu Maryland found that the nuulian nicreaso 
in tile ])roi)erty lax rate needed to nuiintain revenues was just under 
5 percent, the hisiiust was i:^ perr;ent. On the other baud, 1 uuderstaud 
that preUiuiuary" studies in ( alifornia inilicate relatively snudl impacts 
on revenues. 

COXCLUtiXOXS 

Tn the lic:ht of the slow rate at which our property tax institutions 
chauire in 'this country, it seems to nu^ that adoption ol" differentnd 
assessment laws bv nearlv half of the States in the last 15 years is 
just short of a phenonuMud rate of chauge. The process started with 
"the relativelv simple preferential assessment approacii. .Recogiution 
of the problem^ associated witii this a])proach led first to the delerred 
ta\- aj)i)r{)ar-b and later to tbe restrictive' aoToement apiu'oaoh. 

Some vears n^n) two professors at the University ol C'lncago wrote 
a book entitled" -niie Uueasv (\ise for Progj-essive Taxation.'^ Their 
point was uot that thei'e was anvthmg (dearly wrong with jn'ogi-essive 
taxation. Rather, tbev aro-ned that most ol" I he argunuMits advanced 
for it had (laws in thein. and tbe e-ase for progressive taxation was not 
[)roved. If one wautecLlo .support progressive taxes, we had to tlo it ■ 
because be thought 'tlu\v were fair, not lun^ause ol any scientilie 

arjxuments. ■ ■ -i i 

*U seems to me tbe case lor (Uffer(M.Und assessment is sinnlarly 
uneasy There is liillc solUl evidence U) tell whether differeutial 
assessinent will actuallv preserve larndand, or ''open space" m its 
various forms, but il seems* lo be doubtful that it will have iuuch 
effect. If this is the reusou [or i)assiug the law. the jnddic nught well 
<lcmand slronir conuuilnieut lo keep tin* land in farm use, as the people 
of (^alifoi-nia/lfawaii, and Washington have (lone. 

The case Tor anil against differcnlial assessment as an lustrumeut 
of tax i)olir'v is ecjiudlv luu-asv. One can make a perfectly good argu- 
ment for differential asse^smenl-■ even in its plam prelcrentiai 
assessment roriu— on tbe basis of tax ectuity. One can also make a 
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perfectly good argunioiU ngainst difl'ercntial assessment on tliesc 
grounds, ll; does coniplicalo tax ndiuinistration, and it mar cost a 
sid)stantial amount of revenue. 

In short, I do not luive a conclusion for or ao;ainst difFereutinl 
assessment to leave lor you this uionnno-. [ hope 1 have succeeded 
HI hrmging together some of the rehn-ant facts for vou, and left von 
with some other nagging ([uestions to ponder as the other speakers 
on tlus panel bring you other facts and viewpoints to consider. 
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DIFFERENTIAL ASSESSMENT OF OPEN SPACE AND 

FARMLAND 



[Viy Tl^onms F. Hady. Cliiet!, Community '.Uosources Branch, Kural DovcloDniont 
Service. I'.H. Department oJ: A^^rieuUure*] 



Back in the lato 1950's, Marylancl adopted a new approach to 
assossino; farinUvnd in the State. In essence, tlie legislature told the 
assessors to assess this hmd as if it wore of value only for farnuu^" and 
toVniore other uses. Sinee that tiniO; roughly two-thirds of the States 
luivc adapted similar laws. Given the glacial pace with whicdi innova- 
tions fixMiuently are adopted in the property tax field, the rise ot 
differential assessment is a phenomenon of some interest. 

^fy assii^nment here is principally to discuss the rapid rise m rural- 
urban land values and to sumniarize tlie various approaches to 
differential assessment which the various States are using. 1 am 
o-oincr to do that in reverse order. I believe the motivations for ^adopting 
differential assessment laws [all into two broad categories. The hrst 
cateo;()ry mio;ht be summarized as the equity arguments, iheso are 
tlie various aro:unuMits which sa^' that assessment of farndand on the 
basis ot its market value produces tax liabilities for the farmer which 
are entirely out ot line with his current money income. Recent change 
in farmland values arc an especially relevant tact in this discussion, 
and I want to talk about them later. The second broad category ot 
reasons for ach)ptin2; differential assessment has to tlo with its presumecL 
effeetiveness as a tool for influencing the .pace and direction ot de- 
velopment: differential assessment to preserve open space and .similar 

''^Tet^^m^ turn first, however, to the problem of describing State 
difTerential assessment huvs so that we know better the phenomenon 
wc are talking; about. Describing these laws has become mereasingly 
(HfTicult m the last few vears because of the increasmg variety ot laws 
I still like to eatcL^orize the laws in three broad groups: prelerentiaL 
assessment, deferred taxes, and restrictive agreements. However, it is 
incr(^asincr|v the ease that the program in individual States iits into 
nunr than\)ne of those prototypes, and it is also true that tliere is a 
larf'-e varietv within each of the three types. . 

The preferential assessment approach was, h storically, the tirst oi 
the approarlu^s to be used. It orii.dnated in }.Ia yhmd and one or two 
other States durinc^ Mie latter part of the 1950's. Under this approach, 
land devoted to ag:ricultural use is to be assessed on the basis ot its 
value in that use^ The fact that the land may be worth say t n 
times as nnich for a housing subdivision is to be ignored, lypicat.y, 
there are no restrictions placed on the use which the owner can make 
of the hmd in the future. If th(^ landowner wants to build houses on it 
next year, there is no impediment to his doing so. Some States, lUce 

. -eartic-ular acknowledgment is cUio Ann Si bold for hor ratUribuLions Lo, this paper. ^%^^ 
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Delnware, nMinirc tlml tho land bo in aaTicuUiinil luse for .several years 
heiove it is ehcrible for prefei'ential assessnient; others reciuire' onlv 
that It be 111 agnculUiral use on the a.sse.ssine.nt (hite. Some State's 
grant preferential as^^essment only if the hin(h)\vner applies for it- 
others grant it to all agrieultural land, wliethei- or not the ONVner 
applies. Ui'dniardy, tlie loeal govei'ntnent has no eiioiee but to o-nuit; 
prclerentuil assessment to any landowner who niec^ts the statutory 
criteria. Jn other Avords, they eannot say ^'We will zone this area for 
agricul lire and allow preferential assessment; we will zone that area 
tor lioiit;mg and will not grant preferential assessment for ao-rietiK nral 
n-^es. ^ 

At present, I classify nine States as liaving preferential nssf^ssment 
iaw.s. I hey are Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Luliann, Iowa 
iNcw Mexieo, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 

The deferred tax is now the niost'connnon approach to difrerontial 
assessment in the U.S., being used bv some 18 States at present 
tnclor the deferred tax, land in ae;ricnltui'al use is assessed on the 
basis oi that use, just as it was under preferential assessment. How- 
ever, there is an additional provision for collecting bac^k some of the 
taxes the landowner has saved if he changes the. use of tlie land In o 
typica situation, rhe assessor will record two values when he makes his 
annual assessment. He records the value of the land in agricultural 
use, and he records the value which he Avould have |)laced on the land 
had the deferred tax law not been on the books. Then if the land use 
changes, the assessor can go back and calculate what the taxes would 
have been in the absence of the special assessment, and for a period of 
years, the dif],erence is collected, in ordei' to simplifv the assessoi-\s 
task, a lew States arc now developing deferred tax ari-angement.s 
whicJi base the tax on the market value at the time tlie fand use 
dianges, rather than on the taxes forgone over the vears. This makes 
it imnecessary for the tax assessor to determine and* record two values 
every year! Recent laws in C:'onnecticut and New Hamp.shire are 
examples. 

Where the more typical provision, providing for collecting the taxes 
actually loregone, is u.sed, the typical deferral i)eriod is for three yeai-s. 
In other worcl.s, if the owner changes the land to some use whicli does 
not qualify under the law, the deferred tax is levied for the current 
year and the two 3-ears innnediatcly preceding. A few States, however, 
nseJonger terms and several also charge interest on the taxes forgone! 

A deieri-ed tax pi-ovision removes some of the financial incentive for 
an individual who is Jioldingland for relativelv near-term urban use to 
apply lor the diflerential assessment. He mavsave verv little money 
For example, an individual who exjiected to'Jvold a tract near a free- 
way interchange for about ten vears and then build a large shoppino- 
center on it probably would not be much deterred bv a deferred tax 
provision for a typical State with a tlirec-vear tax deferral. J[e could 
stiJl save a substantial part of .seven years' taxes bv qualifving his 
property as afaj-m. In the typical State with no interest char^2:<^,s, even 
a ton-year deferral jieriod would permit Jiim to make moneV on tlie 
interest earnmgs on his annual tax ''savings'^ from the time the taxes 
wonid have been due to the time he actuallvhad to pav them because 
he built the .shopping center. " 
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Curronliv, IS States have doforrocl tax Alaska^ Connecticut, 

Hawaii, Illinois, Kontncky, Maino, Maryland, Minnesota, ^[oiitana. 
New Hampshire, Xew Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. 

Landowners typieally must aj)ply in order to get the benefit of these 
huvs. Often, they nnist rea})})ly every year, and I. understand a few 
States have had difFieulty with owners who simply forgot to reapply, 
even, though tUoir land use had not changed, and suchlenly were facecl 
witli a bill f'^r three years' deferred taxes. 

Local governments, on the other hand, ordinarily have no choice 
but to grant the tax deferral to any landowner who applies and whose 
property meets the statutory definitions. In Virginia, coujity boards 
have the option of adoptijig the tax deferral or not. Once they adopt 
the law, they must apply it to all c[ualified properties. 

The third group of laws are those which provide for an agreement 
between the lavuUnx^ier and the State or local government. The land- 
owner agrees to restrict the use^of his land for Period of years. The 
local government agrees to j)rc)vide certain tax concessions. TAi^ically, 
the u.sc of the land is initially restricted for about ten years, and either 
party must give several years' notice if he intends to cluinge land use. 
After he gives that m)tiee, either the land reverts to standard taxation, 
or some type of cluu-ges are imposed. If the owner changes the land 
use without following the prescribed procedures, nuich more stringent 
penalties are imposed. For example, if the landowner fails to follow the 
prescribed procedures in Washington and changes the use of his land, 
deterred taxes plus a 20 percent penalty, plus interest, are collected. 

The law in Washington provides a good example for other features 
of the restrictive agreements a])proach. The lando^mer applies to have 
his farm or open space land taxed on its value in that use. Applications 
for classification as agricultural land are nuide to tlie county assessor. 
Applications for open spacT or timber land classifications arc nnule to 
the county legislative authority, which nuiy evaluate the benefits to 
the general welfare in preserving the current use of the land and 
conrpare it witli the loss in re\'enue. Once the application has been 
accepted, the land must remain in agricultural or open space nse for 
at least ten years. 

After the eighth year, the owner can give two 3"ears^ notice of his 
desire to revert to the standard method of taxation. When the land 
reverts to standard taxation, seven years' deferred taxes are collected, 
with interest. I have already noted the severe penalties if the owner 
fails to carry ont the agreement. Similar law.s are on the statute books 
in Ilawah, California. Maine, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. IIowe\'er, 
they appear to have had little use in those last three States. Florida 
has such a law for ])ark, recreational, and open space laud, and. 
^Maryland for woodland and country el nl)S. 

The New York law has elements of several of the types of laws I 
ha NT described. In New York, landowners can petition for an agri- 
call ural district. The proposal is approved by the county legislative ■ ^ 

body, which may modify the boundaries of the district. If it approves, 
the pro])osal is submitted, to the State government which reviews it for 
consistently with State plans. Once the agricultural district has been 
created, it will be reviewed ever}' eight years. Land in agricultural 
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districts is eli?;iblp for iissps^incMit on tlio i)Hsis of 5i2:ri('iiltiirul value if 
it moots cortaiu suldilioruil oritoriu. [f tho hind is coiivortod lo auothor 
uso, doroiTOcl tiixos nro oollootod for llio piist five yonrs. If land is not 
in an ao:rio.uUural disiriol, l)ut is in ao-rioulturnl uso and moots ollior 
critoria, it is oli«:il)lo to 1)0 inolndod in an no-roonion.t. Tho ^osmor 
oommits tho hind to ai^rioull ural uso Tor tlio noxt oiglU yonrs, auil it is 
oligiblo for taxation on tho ])asis of up:rioultural vahio. ( 'oniniitiHonls 
nnist 1)0 filed annually. Convortinfj; fnrndand to auothor uso d urine; 
the eight years subjools tho property owner to a penalty, in acUlition 
to taxes, of an amount ocpud, to twice tho taxes duo on all tho com- 
nvittod land in the following year. 

Lot mo turn now to several of the overall characteristics of those 
laws. One problem faced by drafters of difl'erontial assessment Inw.^ 
in every case is that of defining the uses to be permitted on land which 
is given diffoi'ontial assessment. Some States restrict the prosirain 
entirely to agriculture or to agriculture and horticulture. Others 
extend the provisions to forest lands, and still others permit a variety 
of open space usc^s, including golf courses, wetlands, and other uses 
of scenic, recreational, or ecological value. Definitions of agricultuvo 
also vary. Some laws leave the meaning of ^'agricultural iise^^ largely 
to the judgnuMU of the local assessor, sometimes with a local board 
to help him. Others attempt to spell it out in more specific terms. 
For example, Oregon says it is ''the current employment of land for 
the purpose of obtaining a profit in money by raising, harvesting, 
and selling crops, or by the feeding, brooding, management and sale 
of livestock, poultry, [etc.].^^ Definitional problems are particularly 
acute if the legislation attempts to distinguish between 'Hioua fide 
farmers'^ and ''speculators^' and to give benefits to one and not to 
the other. In an attempt to do this, some vStates re([uire that some 
proportion of the Inndowner's inconu^ come from farming. Frequently, 
the States provide that the land must have boon in agricultural uso 
for a specified niunber of years. Sometimes they use minimum acreage, 
income, sales, revenue or productivity rec[iiiremonts. Hero in Florida, 
if the sales price of the land is more than three times its agricultural 
assessment, tluM'O is a rebuttable presumption that it is not in agri- 
cultural use. Linul owned by corporations is not eligible in a few 
States, and at least two States require that tho farm bo the owner's 
residence or have been in his possession for a number of }'oars.* 

( 'haractoi'istics of the land and its uso are also used. Some States 
consider whether tho way land is being fertili/.ed, limed, tilled, mowed, 
or reforested sug2:osts that it is commercial agricultural uso. 1.^he 
zoning of tho land is important in some States. 

A few States have extended their differential assessment laws to 
include open space land, not necessarily used in agriculture. For 
exam])le, ronnocticnt includes in open space land, land which would, 
help conservation (jf natural oi* scenic resources, pi'otect water siij) plies, 
promote conservation, enhance public recreation oppcirt unities, 
preserve historic sites, promote orderly nrbaii devoloj)ineiit and a 
couple of .otluM* catcgoiies. DocMsions about whether a given tract 
of land would moot these ro([uireinei"its normally arc loft to local 
planning connnissions, county boards, or other representativo bodies. 

A so (!ond major area in winch each of the States has had, nuide a 
decision has been that of determining agricultural value. Provisions 
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for (lofiniiig the stauclard of valiio to be iisocl for land granted differ- 
entlal assessment vnry eouslderably. Some States merely provide 
that hiiuls in agricultural use shall be assessed on the basis of that 
use. Other States are more specific. Oregon, for exauiple, permits 
the use of couiparable sales (market value), but oul}' if tlu)se snles 
are fouml to be '^under couditious that justify the purcliase of such 
agricultural land by a prudent investor f(n' favm use.'' In the absence 
of usable (comparable sales figures, Oregon assessors join assessors in 
a number of other States in using a eapitalizatiou approach. OfteU; 
the capitahzation rate is set by the State tax departuient. New 
Jersey and a few other States go a step further and^provide advisory 
values for various classes of land iii the State. The local assessor 
then determines the capabilities of the laud he is assessing and applies 
the value. 

With that description of State programs, let me turn to the cpiestion 
of objectives in passing laws of -this type. As I have indicated, they 
fall into two broad categories: the equity question and the problem 
of influeiH'ing the pace and direction of development. Let's lurn first 
to the equity question. 

The equity {u-guments for differential assessment come in a number 
of shapes aiul .sizes. Largely, though, they boil down to an argument 
that the farmer pays Inglr property taxes, compared to his hmited 
money inoonie. Sevoraf 'factors account for this. Li a rural-urban 
fringe area land values rise very rapidly because of the potential use 
of the laud resources for high intensity urban uses. If taxes arc levied 
on the basis of this higher value, they^u'e Hkely to be quite out of line 
with the annual monev income earned from farming the property. 
Compounding this problem, of course, is the fact that local government 
revenue needs rise rapidly in areas which are becoming urbanized. 
As a i-esult, tax rates are not likely to go down in the face of a rapidly 
ri.sing tax base, and the rates may even rise. 

^lauy people feel that these rapidly ri.sing taxes create an unfau* 
situation for farmers in the area. The farm may have been in the f amily 
for several sjenerations, and the current operator may be a dedicated 
larmer. Perhaps all he wants to do is continue farming for the re- 
nuiinder of his working hfe. In. the face of high taxes, it may be ex- 
tremely difficult for him to do so. Alternatively, many people seem 
to feel" that it is unfair for the farmer to have to sell out lah'ly early 
in the ripeniuf^ process of his laud to some other individual, conuuonly 
termetl a speculator, who will hold the land until it is ripe for urban 
development. The^- think the farmer .should get the full benefits of 
the increase in land values. The result of both of these arguments is 
a further argument for some type of differential assessment. 

In the farming areas uu)re removed from urban centers, there are 
still .situations which .some people argue are inequitable. Farmland 
values in general in the United States have risen steadily and 1 airly 
rapidly in^recent vear.s. They ro.se by 120 percent in tiie period froni 
1960 to 197.3. They rose 'percent m one year alone from March of 
1972 until .March of 197:^. Needless to say, an asset with tliis kind of 
a record for iu(»reasing in value generates investment demand above 
that produced by its current aiuuuil eurjring capac^ity. The market 
seems to be discounting; a very long period of earnings or else expecting 
a substantial increase'iu earmugs/Substantially the sanie thing may 
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have happened to lannlaiKl vnluos as lins hnppcMiod to ihv [)ri(T.s of 
growth stocks on tho Now Yoi'k stock oxclumov. Thvv both sell nt 
high multiple.^ of curront eariungs. 

in the face oT this fact, howovor, tlio Individual larnuM* may face a 
cash shortage. His annual nionev iueoino. re[)ros(Mits only a part of the 
total return he gets. 'Vlw other j)art eonies in the form of np[)reeiation 
in hi.s Jand values, but it is vary hard for him to I'eali/.e that appreeia-. 
tion in hard cash without selling out. (This increase in laud values 
hat; often been pointed to as the farmer's chief retirement |)hin.) 
Xevertheless, farm real estate taxes -averaging §2.63 a.n. acre in 
1971 — must be paid annually and therefore^* must he paid out of 
cuiTent .money income. As a percentage of gro.ss farm income, taxes 
levied on farm, real estate in the United States rose from 3.2 percent 
of gross farm income in lOOO to 4.3 pcr(^ent in 1971. The averasi'e U.wS. 
farmer in 1971 paid $1.21 [)er §100 of estimated market value of his 
property, up from $0.97 per $100 nrarket value in 1960. 

Claims of inequities are basically nonecononric propositions and 
therefore they are outside my competence as an economist to evaluate. 
(Of course, as a ])rivate citizen 1 nm entitled to the same privileges 
of having an opinion as anyone else.) Two factual ([uestions ought' to 
be raised, however. One is whether there are not other groups in 
society who hav{^, similar ty})cs of problems, and the second is whether 
a differential assessment ])rogi"am is the most efficient method of 
meeting these problems. For example, the aged and [)oor have similar 
difficulties nuddng their payments. A nund)er of vStates haA^e moved 
to^meet these problcnvs \vil\i so-called (urcuit-breaker approaches. 

The second set of reasotis for States to pass (hfl'erential a.ssessmcnt 
laws revolve ai'ound the increasing interest in the United States in 
controlhng the location and pace of development. In part, this stems 
from our resurgent interest in ecology; and in part it stems from a 
simple clesire to get stune additional control over the way in which 
our cities grow. Differential assessment is urged as a tool for carrying 
out these [)rograms. 

It seems to nu^'that three questions need to be asked if one is (con- 
sidering a differential assessnuuU law as a tool for controlling land use. 
These^ ([uestions might be phras(Hl as (1) ^V\)ilt do you want to do? 
(2) Will. diff(n'entiai assessnuuit help do it? and {'X) Will differential 
assessment have unacceptable side effects? 

The (piestion- ()f what do you want to do is an important one. The 
term open s[)ace can cover a nudtitude of things, ranging from a salt 
marsh which is valuable for ecological reasons to an urban j)ark to a 
farm whose chief value is the tact that city kids can get some idea of 
Avhat a farm is like wlum th(\v drive by on the road. \ot all kinds of 
o[)en s[)aco are e([ually useful for all kinds of ])urposes, .For example, 
the average farmer, with some considerable justification, ol)je(cts to 
having urban residents use his pasture as a picnic ground. ]f picnic, 
grounds are what is wanted, a difl*cr(mtiai asse.ssnumt law aimed at 
agricidturc will no( be particularly usefid. If, on the other hand, the 
purpose is to channel (l(*velo[)nHMi[ into c(>rtain areas, one way of 
(l()ingil may be to pr(^serve farming in other areas. So it is important 
to know what it is you want lo do before you set out !o do it. 

The second ([ueslion, will difFcrential ass(\ssment help, involves a 
number of issu(\s, but (me of the most important is the (pu^stiou of 
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the oflVcl^ of (liflVrcMilial assi^ssiiKMit laws in prosorvino- laud use. 
Professor BiUTon is i^oij^o- [q talk ahout lliis (juosdon hitor in our 
ses>i()n this luorning-, so I will pass i.t by. 

Tliore aro two iiuporlant issiu^s iiivolvtMl in tlio tliird quostloii, that 
of si(l(' (vllVcts. Oni' is (lidicuitics of a(ln)ini.-.t ra t ion, whicli Mi\ v^hipp 
will iliscuss next. Tlio otiior is prohkuns of incrc^asino- (axos on othor 
property, not accoi'clod (lid'oronlial assossnuMil, wliicli Profossor Barron 
is duo io discuss. 

.Howo\'(T. sinco I don't know wliat oitlior .Mr. Ship]) or Prorossor 
Barron cx[)0('t to say, I will take this ()[)portunity to loavc vou with a 
I'oiv of !u.y own conclusions about dilTcM'ontial asso^ ' xuit. l onipiuisize 
that tlic>c arc niy iudividual conchisions as a stucicnt of tlic property 
tax, and they arc jiot Jicccssarily positions of the U.S. Doi)avtrncnt of 
Ati:r.icullurc or of any of uiv associatc\s. From tlu* vi(»wpoint of eciuity, 
1 have indicated J do not fed qualified to pass judji'mon t as an econo- 
mist Oil the ([uestion, "An^ farnuM's taxed fairly?'^ IIoMTA'cr, if the 
perceived probleni is one of farmers' inconu^ being inadequate to pay 
their taxes, and if a complete alteruatiA'c to the property tax can't 
be foU!i(k I would seriously consider .some sort .of a circuilt-breakcr 
approaeh. [f the problem to b(» solved is one of guidino- land u^c, 
(liH'ercntial ass(»ssniejit nuiy have sonu'thin"' to ofler. But, it seems 
to nu' probable thai i( will have sonicthijio- to offer only if it is used as 
one of a i*ath(»r hu'U'(> kit of tools for guiding development, and it is 
likely to be most (effective* in tiu* contract and agreement form, Mdicre 
land use is j'cstricted by agreements with some sharp teeth. 
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STATUS OP AD VALOREM TAXATION ON RURAL LAND 
IN GEORGIA— 1972 



Portrayed and described in this report are trends in tlie 
rapidly clianginp; tax situation on rural lands in Georgia 
through 1972! vStatc-imposcd tax digest factoring dramatically 
increased assessed valuations from 1971 to 1972. Although 
reductions i\\ nullagc in most counties partially offset these 
increases, significant hikes in taxes on all types of rural lands 
were still evident. Digest factoring and inecpiitable rural 
])r()perly lax levels caused significant concern among local tax 
o/hciaLs^ vSolutions applied to similar problems in other states, 
and a proposal for Georgia, are presented. 



In 1968 the Univer.sity of Georgia School of Forest Resources began 
conducting periodic investigations into Georgia\s rural property tax 
situation. Tins research paper is the fifth in the series of publications 
enumerating the results of these surveys.^ It updates Georgia's rural 
property tax picture with information for 1971 and 1972 and also 
summarizes statewide trends since 1963. 



As for prexdous surveys, personnel of the Georgia Forestry Com- 
mission interviewed tax^'^ofScials in each county of the state, except 
as indicated in Figure L Tax ofiicials were asked to provide repre- 
sentative high and low assessed values per acre for forest and non- 
forest land 'as well as millage rates for their counties. Non-forest 
land includes cropland. 

Fair nuirket value was conxputed hy multiplying reported assessed 
value b\' 2^i, while tax per acre was deternuned by nuUtiplying assess- 
ments by the millage and dividing the product by 1,000. Miclpoint 
values ot' eacli county's fair market value, tax per acre, and millage, 
were rank-orderecL 

Statewide means and meclians were then determined for eaeli 
parameter (Table ,1). As coiududed from previous surveys, the median 
proved a better indicator of central tciulency than the uiean i^ecause 
the latter is so strongly influenced hy high property valuations iu 
the relatively few counties experiencing rapid growth. The 1972 

» OUior publtt-ations Include: n> Loon A. Trnr[?roavi\s, Jr., ol al:-**Tho rroperly Tux on Forost Lands in 
(iiwirn." (n-oruia Foirst lU'Scardi CoimrMl llopnrl Xo. TJ, Jan. l^iW. CJ) L. A. UarKicavt'S, K.\\.Joiics 
and K. .M. Sandnrs. "p:rt'<Tlsnf r roper fv Ui-valiiatinn and Taxation on ( lim'ij-rs l*orf;it Lands. fLl- .K.C . 
HpU Xf:. l2-SnpphMnrnt. Dec. 15)07 .^3) K. W. Joni'S, I.. A. Uarfjroavrs and C\ B. Oshom. Oeorgia s 
Rural Tax rosiurc,'* V.n]>i. (Ll-'.R.C. Res. Capi^r Xo.o':). Fob. I'Jfl'). ( n il. W.Jonnsand L. A. Uargroaves , 
"Ad Valorem Taxes on Georgia's Rural Lauds," 1070. (<.l''.R.C. Res. Pap. No. 07, -Nfar. lp7L 



[By C. B. Osboru, R. \V. .Tones and L. A. Hargreaves, Jr.] 
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FIGURE 1 - COUNTIES EXCLUDED FROM SURVEY 



data reflect substantial increases in assessments that resnlled from 
extensive county tax digest factoring as required bA' the State Revenue 
-Department. 

THE CURRENT SITUATION 

From 1971 to 1972, median reported fair market vahio jumped 
from SlOO to $161 on forest land, a 61% increase. Xon-Forcst hmd 
vahio mcrcasecl by 59%, up from $134 to $213 (Table 1 and Figure 2) 
iiipso dramatic lukos in vaiuation— greater than ai any previous 
tnncY;-are attributed to significant state-imposed boosts^ in countv 
tax ( igests. More than two-thirds of Georgia's counties were required 
^pfiv^'i^ ^- '^^'^^^^ digests upAvardly bv amounts ranging from 4%, to 
161%. ImUcative of the impact of these increases were 'assertions by 
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RGURE 2 - STATEWIDE MEDIAN REPORTED FAIR MARKET VALUE PER ACRE (1963 - 1972) 

TABLE 1— STATEWIDE SUMMARY OF 1971-72 SURVEY OF AO VALOREM TAXES ON RURAL LAND 

IN GEORGIA 



Forest land 




Nonforest Und 




Median 


Mean 


Median 


Mean 


$100 


$132 


$134 


$189 


$161 


$239 


$213 


$317 


4-61 


-1-81 


-1-59 


-F68 


$1.19 


$1.64 


$1.56 


$2.41 


$1.34 


$2. 50 


$1.91 


$3."37 


-1-13 


-1-52 


-1-22 


-f40 



Fair market value: 

1971 

1972 

Percent Changs 

Tax per acre: 

1971 

1972 



Percent change. 



Miltagt: 
1971.. 
1972,. 



PerceJit change. 



30.00 , 
22.25 , 

-26 , 



30.55 
23. 55 



-23 



officials interviewed in 61 counties that factoring caused some assessed 
property values to exceed the legal level of 40% of fair market value. 

Decreases in millage partiall^^ offset the effects of higher valuation 
in most counties. The^nedian statewide millage came down from $30.00 
in 1971 to $22.25 in 1972, a 26% decrease (Table 1 and Figure 3).' 

Nevertheless, median tax per acre on forest land increased by 
12%— from $1.19 in 1971 to S1.34 in 1972 (Table 1). This was more 
than twice the 6% increase registered between 1970 and 1971, bub 
still below the nine-vear average annual increase of 16%. On non- 
forest lands, the 1971-1972 jump was from $1.56 to $1.91, a 22% gain. 
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FIGURE 3 - STATEWIDE MEDIAN MILLAGE (1963 - 1972) 

\ • 

Tliis compares with a 1970-1971 increase of 9% and an average annual 
accretion of 17%, 

THE TOEXD SI>rCE 19 03 

Taxes on rural lands in Georgia have increased dramatically in the 
last decade (Figure 5). In 1963, the median tax per acre on forest land 
was only SO. 36. Comparison with a 1972 median of $1.34 reveals a 
272% increase. Non-forested rural land experienced an increase of 
315%, as median taxes rose from $0.46 to $1,91 per acre during the 
same period. 

These overall increases figure out to an annual rate of about 16% 
and 17% for forest and non-forest land, respectively. Nation-wide, 
* the aVverage annual increase in taxes per acre levied on. farm real 
estate, includmg both land and improvements, has been about 8% 
durmg the period 1963-1971 (Figure 4). 

CONCERNED TAX OFFICIALS 

During the survey, tax officials were also asked to respond to two 
other questions requii*ing seasoned opinions of the rural property tax 
situation in their counties, Wlaen asked, ^^Have rising propertiya,,^axes 
created undue or unequal burdens on rural landowmers?^', officials in 
93 counties reported ''Yes''; 59 ^No''; and six did not respond,^ 

In answer to the query, 'Have rising ad valorem taxes contributed 
to disposal of land by rural lando^\Tler3?"J respondents in 58 counties 
believed they hadj 99 answered ''No'', and one was undecided.^ 
A number of count}' officials reported that they anticipated legal action 
as a result of state-required digest factoring — a predi^ction that has 
since proven accurate. ^ 



2 Plko county excluded. 
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FIGURE 4 - PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 
PER ACRE (1963 - 1971) 
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SOURCE^ Adapted from survey data and farm Rea! Estate Taxes — Re- 
cent Trends and Developments. US.D.A,, Econorntc Research 
Service, Feb., 1973. 

RESPONDING TO THE CONCEKN 

Many other states with growing economies have been facing the 
same problems in recent. years. Tolmprove their situations^ 27 states 
had enacted use-vakie assessment Laws by the end of 1971. Although 
these laws took various formS; all were designed to protect rural- 
property from proliibitive tax levies which might force conversion of 
land from agriculture or forestry to other uses.^ 

3 Raleigh Barlowe, "Use-Value AssessmenL: Tn Betrospect," Pai>cr presented at a confereiico of "Era 
of Decision— Property Tax Issues in the '70's," sponsored by the Southern Land Economics Research 
ComnUttee and the Southern Work Group on Real Property Taxation, May 24, 1973. 
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Some states classify crop, forest, and pasture land in lower tax- 
assessment categories. Nine states provide for the assessment of 
farm and forest lands at their current-use value. Some states require 
zoning of areas designated for agricultural use-value assessment, 
while others provide for ^^oluntary agreements between landowners 
and state or local government. Under contract provisions, the land- 
owner agrees to keep his land in specified usage— i.e., agricultural, 
open-space, or forest — in return for special use-value tax assessment.^ 

Much of the rationale for use-value assessment stems from the 
effects of so-called ''urban-sprawr' into the country-side surrounding 
metropolitan areas. People whose livelihood depends upon farming 
or forestry — enterprises typically characterized by liigh costs, liigh 
ri^is, and low profit margins — find themselves faced with rapidly 
rising taxes as assessors equate values of such land with that in nearby' 
subdivisions and other developments. Most local governments 
recognize the pHght of the rural landowner, but spiraling costs of 
providing additional schools, roads, and other public services have 
necessitated revenue requirements which prevent more equitable 
treatment. 

Extensive research and ailalysis have suggested that land valuation 
is at the heart of Georgia's ad valorem tax crisis. Instead of the present 
valuation concept of 'H'air market value'' (based upon the amount 
of money for which other land of supposedly ''comparable'' worth 
has been recently sold), 'present use would appear to be a more rational 
basis for determining what Lax bm*clen our valuable agricultural and 
forested lands should bear. Of the many variations of use-value assess- 
ment, the approach deemed most operationally feasible and practicable 
would bo one by which rural laud is appraised on the basis of its 
productivity — that is, its potential for producing farm and forest 
crops. Such a system of valuation would enable statewide equahzation 
of rural property values and pro^dde stable revenues to the county 
treasury. 

^ See footnote, p. 97. 
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FARMING IN THE CITY'S SHADOW 



HUMAN CONSIDERATIONS IN LAND USE 



FARMING IN THE CITY'S SHADOW 



XJRBANIZATIOX OF LAND AND CHANGES IN FARM OUTPUT IN 
STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS, 1900-70 

[By Robert C. Ofcte*] 



INTRODUCTION 

Throughout U.S. history the percentage of population living and 
working in urban areas has been increasing. In recent years, the 
amount of land used per capita for residential, industrial, commercial, 
and transportation purposes has also increased. These changes add up 
to a sizable continuing demand for land for urban use. r~~--- ^ ' ^ 

This report examines population increases and changes in distri- 
bution and the attendant land use changes between pubhcation of the 
latest two Censuses of Population.^ It also appraises the nature and 
extent of agricultural resources and agricultural activity in urbaniz- 
ing areas of changes that occurred between 1960 and 1970. 

POPULATIoisf DISTRIBUTION 

For many years, the U.S. population increasingly became dispersed 
as new land was settled and brought into production." However, the 
recent trend has been toward greater population concentration. In 
1950, 5 percent of the U.S. counties had nearly 57 percent of the popu- 
lation; by 1970, their share had risen to about 61 percent. The Gini 
ratio, an index of concentration, increased from. .769 to .802 (table 1). 

Population increases and decreases from 1960 to 1970, county by 
county, also indicate increasing population concentration. During 
that period, population increased in 1,744 counties and decreased in 
1,372 counties. The net population increase of the 48 contiguous states 
was 23.7 miUion people. But, expanding areas, comprising 56 percent 
of the counties, had to accommodate more than 26 million additional 
people (table 2). • i t^i • 

Intercounty population shifts were greatest in the Northern rlams 
(fig. 1) . From 1960 to 1970, the population in 77 of the region's counties 
increased by 347,000; in 242 counties, it decreased 236,000. Some 
states had particularly dramatic intercounty shifts. North Dakota 
had a net loss of 10,000 people, but seven of its counties gained a total 
of 43,000. In Mississippi, 33 counties gained 144,000 people and the 
other 49 counties lost 105,000— for a net^ain of 39,000. 

•Agriculturnl Economist, Natural BcsourcG Economic Division, Economic Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. ^ . . , 

» Department of Com.merce, Bureau of the Census. Censuses of Population, 1060 ami 19/0. 
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FARM PRODUCTION REGIONS 




TABLE I.-CONCENTRATION OF POPUUTION IN THE 48 CO|^TIGUOUS STATES, 1950-70 

Item 1 ~~Z ' 

• 1950 I960 1970 

Percent of population 

Proportion of counties: 

Top 1 percent or c . 

Top 5 percent ii'l 35.5 34.9 

Top 10 percent : 1^-° 59.1 60.8 

Top 25 percent ^ U'l 70-2 71.8 

- Top 50 percent "" E'l 84.9 86.3 

-- 95^3 95. 8 96.3 

Gini ratios 

Population concentration ~ 

- '769 .789 .802 

' Millions 

Total population r^TT 

150.6 178.5 202.1 

> 3,117, tncluding independent cities. 

. Zero would mean equal distribution. Unity would be maximum concentration or inequality. 
Ap^rHg'i'^"''^ Development. President's Annual Report to the Congress on Government Services to Rural America : p. 9. 

About- 70 percent of the U.S. population resides mthin the Standard 
ciSniv Ai-eas ^ designated by the Bureau of the 

Vorn 7.m^* \ 'T^ ^''"^^^ P^^*^^^^^^ the population in 

1%0 (a though ir.apy ot the areas were not designated as SMSA^s 
ai that: time), ihis increased share also reflects the movement toward 
greater concentrations of population (table 3). 
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TABLE 2. -POPULATION CHANGES, BY REGION, 1960-70 



Region i 



Counties showing population 



Total population 
(thousands) 



1970 



1960 



Population 
Counties (thousands) 



Decrease Net 

population 

Population increase 

Counties (thousands) (thousands) 



Northeast 54,268 48,988 199 5,790 46 510 5,280 

Lake 17.098 15,189 166 1,998 76 89 1,909 

Corn Belt 34,461 31,527 284 3,293 212 359 2,934 

Northern Plains 5,014 4,903 77 347 242 236 111 

Appalachian 18,617 16,988 291 1,977 218 348 1, 62S 

Southeast 17,414 14,545 212 3,007 127 ' 138 2,869 

Delta 7,781 7,221 124 770 97 210 560 

Southern Plains.... 13,756 11,908 146 2,118 185 270 1,848 

Mountain 8,281 6,855 ^ 139 1,578 . 142 152. 1,426 

Pacific 25,453 20,339 106 5,169 27 55 ' 5,114 

48contisuous 

States 202,143 178,463 1,744 26,047 1,372 2,367 23,680 



>Seefig. 1. 

Source of data: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census Censuses of Population. 



TABLE 3 —POPULATION IN SMSA COUNTIES 
[In percent] 



Region 



Population in SMSA's » 



1970 



1960 



Norttleast 80.4 80.8 

Lake 67. 3 67. 6 

Corn Belt 70.8 69.5 

Northern Plains 34.9 31.6 

Appalachian.: 45.6 42.2 

Southeast 56.0 52.6 

Delta 38.3 37.2 

Southern Plains 69.2 65.1 

Mountain 56.9 49.2 

Pacific 86. 6 85. 2 

48 contiguous States 69.7 66.8 



> Counties designated SMSA's as of 1970. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, censuses of population. 

Over SO percent of the U.S. population increase between 1960 and 
1970 occurred within the SMSA^s. The increase varied among regions. 
In the Delta region, 8MSA^s accounted for only a little over 50 
percent of the population increase. In the Northern Plains, where 
many local areas were losing population, the SMSA increase was 
ahnosfc double the net increase for the entire four-state region (table 4) 



POPULATION DENSITIES 

Overall, average population density for the 48 contiguous states 
was 67 persons per square mile in 1970 — up from 60 in 1960. Practically 
all of the increase was accounted for by the SMSA^s, where density 
increased from 302 to 355 people per square mile. Density of non- 
SMSA counties barely increased, from 23 to 24. Densities of SMSA's 
varied considerably among regions, ranging from 90 people per square 
mile in the Mountain region to 833 in the Is^ortheast (table 5). This is 
largely due to the fact, that, except in New England, SMSA's are 
drawn along county lines. In the Mountain and-Pacific regions, many 
SMSA's comprise very large counties and include more rural land 
than is contained in Eastern SMSA's. 
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TABLE 4.-0ISTRIBUTI0N OF POPULATION .-\CREASES, 1960-70 
|ln percent] 



Regional distribution 

SMSA share 



' Region SMSA of total 

Total increase increase increase 

Northeast _ 22.3 20.6 76.1 

Lake... 8. 1 6.4 64.9 

Corn Belt 12.4 12.7 84.5 

Northern Plains .5 1.1 184.7 

Appalachian , 6.9 6.8 81.0 

Southeast 12.1 10.8 73.4 

Delta 2.4 1.5 53.2 

Southern Plains 7.8 9.0 95.2 

Mountain , 6,0 6.9 94.0 

Pacific 21.5 24.2 92.1 



48 contiguous States 100.0 100.0 82.2 



Source: Department of Commerce, Buceau of the Census, censuses of population. 

TABLE 5.-P0PULATI0N DENSITIES. SMSA AND NON-SMSA COUNTIES, 1970 



Population per square mile 



SMSA Non-SMSA 

Region counties counties All counties 





833 


86 


305 


Lake 


395 


34 


88 


Corn Belt 


515 


48 


132 


Northern Plains 


. 223 


11 


16 




400 


59 


94 




293 


47 


88 




220 


36 


53 




194 


15 


41 




90 


4 


10 


Pacific 


247 


15 


78 


48 contiguous States 


355 


24 


67 



Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, census of population. 



The San Bernardino-Riverside-Onfcario SMSA in California con- 
tains San Bernardino County, which covers 20,000 square miles. 
Maricopa County, Arizona (Phoenix), covers over 9,000 square miles. 
Many Eastern counties are less than 500 square miles in size. 

There is less variation in density among the urban parts of SMSA's.' 
These urban areas, which comprise an average of only 10 percent of 
the SMSA's, had an average density of 3,100 persons per square mile, 
varying from 4,100 in the Northeast to 2,000 in the Southern Plains 
(table 6). 

Population densities in the urban parts of SMSA^s decreased ap- 
preciably between 1960 and 1970 for several reasons. First, populations 
of most of the central cities decreased. For example, San Francisco, 
Washington, Minneapolis, and New Orleans lost population. Second, 
the land taken into urban areas since 1960 is less densely populated 
than the older areas. There are more single-famiLy houses and fewer 
high-rise apartments. And, there is a higher percentage of under- 
developed land. Third, the census apparently was more liberal in 
delineating urbanized areas and urban places in 1970. 

3 Cumprisocl of "Urbanized area" (k'Hncated by tho Census, plus atiditional "urban places" of over 
2,500 population (sec under next section). 
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TABLE 6.-P0PULATI0N DENSITIES. URBAN AND RURAf. PARTS OF SMSA^s 1960-70 
IPopuiation per square milel 



SMSA counties 



^rban part Rural part Non-SMSA counties 

R*2ion I960 1970 I960 1970 I960 1970 



Northeast 

Lake 

Corn Belt 

Northern Plains., 

Appalachian 

Southeast 

Delta , 

Southern Plains... 

Mountain 

Pacific 

48 contiguous Stales 3, 572 3, 137 49 42 23 



Source of data: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Censuses of Population. 

The latter point also explains the seemingly anomalous finclin.e; that 
population density has increased in the SMSA's as a Avhole, while it 
has declined m both the urban and nonurban parts. The size of the 
urban part has increased more rapidly than population, thus reducing 
its density. In the process, the higher density portiors oLthe 1960 
nonurban part had been incorporated into the urban part by 1970, 
thus slightly reducing the average density. 



4,389 


4, 101 


114 


3,125 


2,994 


68 


4.614 


3,240 


77 


3.911 


2,990 


28 


3, 162 


2,496 


87 


2,876 


2.362 


50 


2,897 


2.564 


54 


2,242 


2,024 


21 


2,902 


2, 529 


7 


3,652 


3,491 


26 



67 


76 


86 


43 


30 


34 


89 


46 


48 


26 


11 


11 


74 


58 


59 


44 


43 


47 


41 


34 


36 


43 


15 


15 


8 


4 


4 



LAND USE IN S^MSA'S 

The Census of Population provides the only nationwde statistics 
on the area of land in urban use. The census identifies ''urbanized 
areas'' and ''places/' and quantifies population and area. The Census 
Bureau's major objective in delineating urbanized areas is to enable 
separation of urban and rural populations near the larger cities. An 
urbanized area consists of a central city or coatiguous cities vnth a 
popvlation of 50,000 or more, phis surrounding closely settled territory. 
Urbanized areas are general^ within SMvSA's.** 

Also, the Census Bureau identifies and compiles data by places, both 
incorporated and unincorporated. Incorporated places are usually 
cities, boroughs, towis, and villages. Unincorporated places lU'e closely 
settled population centers without corporate limits. The census 
provides area data for all places with 2,500 or more population.^ 

For this report, land in urban use is identified as the urbanized 
area within an vSMSA, plus any place ot* 2,500 or more population 
lying within the SMSA but outside the designated urbanized area. 
This designation omits settlements with less \han 2,500 population, 
as we^ll as soiiie scattered factories, businesses, and residences. However, 
rural and even agricultural land lies within the boundaries of urbanized 
areas and places. These discrepancies tend to offset each other. 

By the above definition of land in urban use, 10 percent of the totel 
land area in SMvSA's was urban in 1970. This percent varied regionally 
from almost 20 percent in the Northeast to a little over 3 percent in the 
Mountain region. The total urban area within SMSA's increased from 
IS million acres in 1960 to 25 million acres in 1970. Nearly one-third 

< Department of Coirmierco, Bureau of Uio Census. Census of Population: Number of InhabUants-U.S. 
Suiiunary PCa)-Al: pp. XII-XIII. Dec. 197J. 
•Ibid. p. XI. 
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of an acre was added to the urban area for each person added to the 
population hi the 242 SMSA's in the 48 contiguous states, as designated 
in 1970. Per capita acreage rates were lowest in the IS^ortheast and 
Pacific regions — about one-fifth of an acre per capita— and were 
hi^iestin the Northern Plains — over half an acre per capita (table 7.) 

-Probably over half of this urbanized land was previously cropland, 
although the share varies by region. One study reports that 76 percent 
of land urbanized in the West had been cropland.^ In the Northeast 
the figure was 49 percent,' and, in the Delta region, it was 54 percent.^ 
Thus Avithin SMSA's during the 1960's, about one-fifth of an acre of 
cropland per capita was converted to iu*ban us3 (table 7). 



TABLE 7.— INCREASE IN URBAN LAND WITHIN SMSA'S. AND AREA ADDED PER CAPITA 1960-7G 





Area Increase 




Total > 






(thousand 


Per capita 


Region 


acrts) 


(acris) 




1, 127 


0.21 




571 


. 36 




1, 248 


.46 




115 


.52 




- - 683 


.45 




894 


.41 




166 


.38 




869 


.43 




430 


.33 




1, 092 


.21 




7, 096 


.32 









1 Includes "urbanized areas," plus any additional area in "places" over 2,500 population. 
Source of data: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Censuses of Population. 



The average SMSA comprised slightly over 1 million acres in 1970: 
10 percent was in urban uses, 24 percent cropland, 19 percent pasture 
and range, 32 percent woodland, and 15 percent was used for mis- 
cellaneous purposes (table 8). 

In 1970, the average size of SMSA's ranged from 614,000 acres in 
the Northeast to 2.6 million acres in the Pacific region, reflecting 
generally the size of counties. Size of SMSA^s increased as one moves 
westward. Average size of the urban part varied less and was largest 
in regions ^vith the larger cities. SMSA's were smallest in the North- 
ern Plains, where cities are generally smaller (table 9). 

Land use in the nonurban parts of SMSA's varies by region (table 8) . 
SMSA's in the Appalachian, Southeast, and Delta regions were more 
than half woodland in 1970. The Lake and Pacific regions were each 
over one-third woodland. The Northeast approached 50 percent. 
This region-^the most populous in the country, with 80 percent of 
its population mthin SMSA's — had over 15 million acres of woodland 
in these areas. 

• Dill, Henry \V., Jr., and Ottc, Kobert G. XJrbfinization of Land In tho Western States. XJSDA, ERS-428: 

^'j^blU, TTonry W., .Tr., and Otto, Robert G. Urbanization of Land in the NorthefStern United States 

s Frey, 11. Thomas. Land^Use Change In the Southern Mississippi Alluvial Valley. 1950-69. USDA, AER- 
215: p. 6. 1971. " ^ 

» Size Is, to a degree, arbitrary. Some SMSA's abut and^could bo merged. 
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SMSA's in the Nortliera Plains and the Corn Belt were over half 
cropland. In the Lake region, the share was two-fifths. Pasture plus 
open land (including mountains, deserts, and wastelands) occupied 
about three-fourths of the Southern Plains and Pacific regions. Figure 
3 shows graphically the relative size and distribution of land use ^vithin 
average SMSA's in each of the 10 farm production regions. 

Though large acreages of cropland, grassland/ and woodland re- 
main fairly close to most central cities, many urban residents do not 
have ready access to these areas. In many situations, small acreages 
could help break up unreheved concentrations of buildings, provide 
buffers betWfe^n. different land uses, and improve air and water quality. 
The problem is not an overall lack of open space, but its lack m 
specific locations where it is badly needed. 



LAND RESOURCES 



Overall, about 13 percent of the land area of the 48 contiguous 
states is ^vithin SMSA's. The share in the Northeast region is 30 per- 

TABLE 9.— LAND USE WITHIN AN AVERAGE SMSA, 1970 
[In thousands of acres] 



Rural part 



Average Urban Total Pasture- Forest 

Region size SMSA I part^ rural Cropland ranged woodland Other 

Northeast 614 116 498 134 35 288 41 

Lake 911 113 798 393 37 308 60 

Corn Belt 763 104 659 387 62 104 106 

Northern Plains 868 58 810 538 179 30 63 

Appalachian 596 76 520 120 58 330 12 

Southeast 874 94 780 124 75 510 71 

Delta 679 50 629 137 73 364 55 

Southern Plains 1.211 106 1,105 326 523 199 51 

Mountain-. ' 2,377 78 2,299 216 974 343 ^ 766 

Pacific! ::. 2,605 170 2,435 339 474 940 682 

48 contiguous 

States 1,044 104 940 250 198 336 156 



2 Includes "urbanized area," plus additional land in "places over 2,500 population. 

3 Includes some Federal land used as range. 

Source of Data: Department of Commerce. 1970 Census of Population and 1967 Conservation Needs inventory. 

cent and in the Pacific region, 27 percent. In the Northern Plains, 
less than 3 percent of the land area is within SMSA's. Generally, 
the percentage of farm units in SMSA's is higher and the percentage 
of land in farms is lower than the percentage of land area, reflecting 
a small average size of farm in these more urban counties. 

Cropland harvested in SMSA's is about proportional to the share 
of total U.S. land area— that is, 14 percent. SMSA^s had a fairly 
large share of each region's irrigated cropland, particularly in the 
Northeast, Southeast, and Pacific regions. In the Northeast, this 
situation probably reflects the concentration of irrigated fruit and 
vegetable crops in or near population areas. Also, the large counties 
.in the Pacific region encompass more agricultural land than do those 
in other regions. 
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Between 1959 and 1969, the SMSA share of U.S. farms and irrigated 
land decreased slightly, while the share of cropUind harvested increased 
slightly. The SMSA share of irrigated land decreased considerably in 
the Northeast, Lake, and Corn Belt regions— particularly in the 
latter. This was not due to decreases in irrigated acreage mthin 
SMSA's, but rather to increases outside SMSA's. On the other hand, 
the percentage of SMSA irrigated land ixicreasedin the Pacific region, 
where most of the urban development w^as at the expense of this land 
(table 10). Apparently, n|wly irrigatecjL.l^nd oilVot the loss to^ ur- 
banization. IiTigated land in Pacific regioia SMSa's increased from 
3.8 niilhon acres in 1959 to 4.0 million acres in 1969. 

Even though it appears drastic when viewed in specific local situa- 
tions, the overall taking of land each year for urban uses' has had 
minimal eft'ect on the supply of cropland. Four or five times the 
quantity of cropland taken for urban uses is shifted to lower intensity 
agi'icultural or forestry- uses or is idled each year because it has be- 
come uneconomic to continue cropping it. About three times the 
quantity of land urbanized each year is added to the cropland base 
through iiTigation, drainage, and clearing.^° 

TABLE 10.— FARMLAND AND FARMS IN SMSA's, 1959 AND 1969 
lln percent] 



Cropland Irrigated land 
Number of farms Land In farms harvested in farms 

Total 

Region land area 1959 1969 1959 1969 1959 1969 1959 1969 



Northeast-.. 30.3 41.5 41.7 33.1 33.7 38.0 37.9 71.0 64.6 

Lake 13.2 15.9 17.6 12.0 13.2 12.6 14.2 21.9 16.2.. 

Corn Belt 18.1 19.4 19.4 16.2 16.1 17.9 18.9 25.7 12.0 

Northern Plains 2.6 5.1 4.9 2.5 2.4 3.7 3.6 .5 .5 

Appalachian.... 10.5 9.8 10.2 9.1 9.4 9.7 10.7 15. 1 14.5 

Southeast-- 16.7 15.0 14.4 13.0 12.1 13.4 15.6 35.1 32.9 

Delta 9.2 7.7 7.4 8.2 8.2 8.0 7.2 10.8 8.4 

Southern Plains 14.5 20.3 19.9 14.7 13.3 18.9 18.7 22.9 18.8 

Mountain 6.1 12.5 U.8 7.1 6.0 7.8 7.2 9.9 8.5 

Pacific ; 27. 1 43. 5 47.7 25.7 29.2 32.9 34.0 39.5 40.3 

48 contiguous States 13.0 17.6 17.2 11.6 11.1 14.'0 14.4 21.0 18.9 



Source of data: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Censuses of Agriculture. 

The vSMSA's overall, and in each region, have ^.lightly more than 
their proportionate share of the better agricultural land — that is, 
land in land capability classes I, 11, and III.^^ Fifteen percent of this 
land is in the 13 percent of the total land area comprising the SMSA's 
(table 11). This could be expected, of course, since many cities owe 
their location to accessibiUty to water and rail Iransportation. Also, 
many originated as trade centers serving agricultural communities. 
Such phices generally have more land with even terrain. Also, much 
of the land in classes VI to VIII lies in rough areas whose terrain is 
unsuitable for urban development. 

The Federal Government — principally the Bureau of Land Manap- 
ment, the Forest Service, and the National Park Service — holds 
approximately 400 milhon acres in the 48 contiguous states (table 12). 
Most of tins land is in the West — 268 million acres in the Mountain 

10 Krause, Orville E. Cropland Trends since World War II. USD A, AE R-177: p. 6. 1970. 

11 The Soil Consorvadon Service, 'U.S. Department of Agriculture, classifies soils into 8 land capability 
classes that indicate the degree of soil limitation for growing field crops. Under this system, soils in classes 
I. II, and in are suitable for regular cultivation of most field crops and for a wide range of other uses. See 
Klingebicl, A. A., and Montgomery, P. 11., Land-Capability Glassincation. Soil Conservation Service, 
USDA, AH-210. 1970. 
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region and 90 piillion in the Pacific region. Overall, about 10 percent 
of the Federal land is Avitiiin SMvSA^s. SMSA's of tfic Pacific region 
have almost 23' million acres of Federal land; those in the Mountain 
region have^l3 million acres; the Southeast has almost 2 million acres; 
and the Southern Plains and Lake States have less than 1 million 
acres each. 

AGHlCTJLTUIlATi PRODUCTION IN SMSA's 

Overall, the SMSA share of U.S. agricultural production appears 
to have decreased shghtly during the 1960's. In 1959, SMSA's pro- 
vided 22.6 percent of the total value of farm products sold in the 
48 contiguous states (table 13). In 1969, the share dropped to 21.5 
percent. This pattern held generally for the country, and most of 
the individual regions also showed small decreases. The greatest 
change was in the Pacific region, where production increased. That 
region's SMSA share of production increased from 50.1 to 55. S 
]3ercent. This is consistent with the Pacific region's increases in the, 
bMSA share of farms, land in farms, croj)land harvested, and irrigated 
land in farms (see table 10). Expansion of irrigation in rural areas of 
Pacific SMSA counties appears to be the cause. 

TABLE n.— QUALITY OF LAND RESOURCES WITHIN SMSA's 
(In percent} 



Region 



Acreage within SMSA's 



Northeast 

Lake 

Corn Belt _._ 

Northern Plains 

Appalachian 

Southeast 

Delta 

Southern Plains 

Mountain _ 

Pacific 

48 contiguous States., 



Total land 
area 


Land capability 
classes l-lll » 


30.3 


33.7 


13.2 


14.3 


18.0 


19.1 


2.6 


3.3 


10.5 


11.9 


16.7 


19.0 


9.2 


9.3 


14.5 


16.9 


6.1 


7.5 


27.1 


32.7 


13.0 


15.0 



J Department of Agriculture, 1967 conservation needs Inventory. 



TABLE 12.— FEDERALLY OWNED LAND IN SMSA's i 
|ln thousands of acres] 



Region 



SMSA counties Total region 



Northeast 306 

Lake 837 

Corn Belt 220 

Northern , 20 

Appalachian 447 

Southeast 1,811 

Delta 356 

Southern Plains , 910 

Mountain 13, 215 

Pacific 22, 935 

'18 contiguous States 41,057 

I Source of data for Federal noncropland, Department of Agriculture. 1967 conservation needs inventory. 



2, 269 
7,548 
2,782 
6, 187 
7,350 
6, 625 
5,339 
3,481 
267,625 
89,919 



399, 125 
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TABLE 13.— SMSA SHARE OF TOTAL VALUE OF U.S. FARM PRODUCTS SOLD, 1959, 19B4, AND- 1969 

[In pefcentl 



SMSA share of U.S. production, by value 
Region 1959 1964 1969 



Northtast - 45.^ 43.5 43.5 

Lake 15.0 15.0 16.7 

Corn Belt./.:: 19.3 19.2 18.3 

Northern Plains 5.8 6.0 5.7 

Appalachian l?-? 10.6 11.8 

Southeast - 21.3 21.4 19.0 

Delta .... . 8.6 7.8 7.5 

Southern>laTnV;.-::;/- 22.7 22.1 18.9 

Mountain - 17.0 18.2 15.2 

Pacific 5aJ 51^^ 55^ 

48 contiguous States - 22.6 22.8 21.5 

Eight U.S. crops have an annual value of more than $1.5 milUon 
each. These are corn, hay, soybeans, fruits and nuts, wheat, com- 
mercial vegetables, tobacco, and cotton.^- In 1972 the value of these 
commodities totaled over $27 biUion, accounting for more than 80 
percent of the value of the major crops for which the Statistical 
Keporting Service compiles estimates.^^ 

The SMSA share of production of six of these crops was higher than 
the SMSA share of total land area or of total cropland harvested. 
For the United States as a whole, SMSA's accounted for about 14 
percent of all cropland harvested in 1969. The SMSA share of output 
compared to its land area or cropland share, was lower for only tobacco 
and wheat. Vegetable production, especially, was concentrated near 
population^ centers. About 60 percent of all vegetables sold in 1969 
came from SMSA's as did 43 percent of the fruits and nuts. 

Prom 1959 to 1969, SMSA's increased their share of four major 
crops — com, fruits and nuts, vegetables, and cotton. They experienced 
a decrease in their share of the other four major crops— hay, soybeans, 
wheat, and tobacco. All told, increasing population and urbanization 
seem to have had only minimal impact on total agricultural production 
intheSMSA^s. ^ , 

Agricultural and nonagricultural uses of land on the rural-urban 
fringe sometimes complement and sometimes compete with one 
another. Some types of agricultural production tend to be carried 
out near centers of population. This is particularly true of bulky or 
perishable products that have few climatic or soil constramts, such as 
temperate climate fruits and vegetables. When fruit and vegetable 
farms are sold for nonagricultural uses, the operator often moves just a 
little farther out and resumes production. Thus, fruit and vegetable 
production tends to remain concentrated in urban areas even as cities 
expand. 

Corn, soybeans, wheat, cotton, tobacco, other held crops, and 
subtropical fruits are produced in specific areas because soils and 
clhnate give them an economic advantage. Prordmity^of population 
concentrations to provide a market is not a factor. Wiien land pro- 
ducing one of these crops is urbanized, production moves to other 
land adapted to that crop. Nevertheless, census statistics show an 

J3 The categories fruits find nuts and vegetables each consist of a number of incUvIdUQl crops. 
«3 StaScal Keporting Service. USDA. Crop Values: 1970, 1971, and 1972. Cr. Pr. 2-1-1 (73): pp. 3-6. 
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increase in the percentage of com and cotton produced in SMSA's 
from 1959 to 1969. \ 

The steadily increasing yield per acre is probably the main reason 
that loss of cropland to urban uses has had so httle apparent effect 
on agricultural production. In the early 1950^s, almost 2 acres of 
cropland were u^ed per capita to supply domestic needs. By the 1970's 
this had dropped to less than iK acres per capita.^** As long as^ such 
gains in agricultural productivity contuiue, land needed for living, 
working, and recreation for an increasing population, even at higher 
per capita rates of use, can probably be provided with minimum total 
impact on U.S. agricultural production and consumption. 
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HUMAN CONSIDERATIONS IN LAND USE 

[By Robert C. Otte* ^] 

In this paper I plan to interpret the term, ^Hiiiman considerations/' 
fau-ly broadly, albeit bracketed by Dr. Vlasin's topic of national 
economic considerations and Mr. Johnson's topic of natural resources. 
Thus, I \nll steer clear of economic considerations, pei' se, on the one 
hand and physical characteristics of land and related resources on the 
other. I will look at the human needs that manifest themselves in land 
use, garner some of the sparse quantifications available on the overall 
land use situation, and review some of the more apparent areas of 
emerging land use conflicts. I wU concentrate on the national and 
regional picture and on aggregates because I feel this is the place to 
start and also because this is the level at which the Economic Research 
Service has been most involved. 

The most obvious human needs for land are for food and fiber, liAnng 
space, industrial and commercial activity, transportation facilities, 
and recreation. Intertwined wdth these categories but worthy of some 
separate consideration are land uses involved in production and con- 
sumption of energy and those involved in disposal of solid wastes. I 
will look at these Land uses separately and as they relate to each other. 

THE OVERALL LAND USE PATTEEN 

Demands on our land resources have been increasing. Between 1950 
-^and 1970, our population increased by one-third. Diets improved. The 
number of housing units increased by almost 50 percent. In constant 
dollars, the Gross National Product more than doubled. Some 30,000 
miles of new, multilane interstate highway were built and many older 
highways were \ndened. 

Yet the overall land use pattern has not changed greatly. Cropland 
takes about one -fifth, permanent pasture and range about one-fourth, 
forest land about one-third, and wasteland one-eighth of total land 
area, almost the same as in 1950. Land in urban areas increased by 
over one-half but still takes only about 1.5 percent of the total land. 
Highways take only 1 percent. Substantial acreages luive been re- 
served for recreation or wildUfe, but this has usually meant no sub- 
stantive change in land use. (Fig. 1.) 

And, in the aggregate, current projections do not indicate shortages 
of land or serious competition among uses in the foreseeable future. 
Another 100 million people can likely be provided for with our current 
cropland base — and possibilities exist for expansion of cropland 
acreao;es. Another 100 million people would need possible; 35 million 
additional ac^res for urban uses — double the acreage now in such uses 

*AKricuUnml Economist, Natural Tlesourcc Economics Division, Economic Research Service. Paper pre- 
pared for presentation at tlie National Land Csc Polioy Conference, Hps Moines, Iowa, Nov. 27-29, 1972. 

I T am pariicularly indebted to my colleagues, \L Tliomas JTrey, Orvillc E. Krause, and John F. Frltschen, 
from whose data and writing I liavc borrowed freely. 
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but still only about 3 percent of our land area. Wlien we get do\ra to 
specifics, however — specific crops, specific non-agricultural uses, 
specific localities, specific pieces of land — the competition and conflict 
are often very intense and will most likety get more intense. 

CKOPLAND 

Between 1950 and 1970, crop production increased by over one- 
half. Total farm output capita increased by 6 percent. In recent years, 
food production has more than kept up with population increases, 
while the acreage used for crops has decreased. Output per acre has 
increased by about 2 percent per year. U.S. population is currently 
increasing at an annual rate of 1 percent or less. 

In addition to domestic needs for food and fiber is foreign demand. 
Acreages used to produce commodities for export have varied over the 
past 20 years — from a low of 31 million acres in 1953, to a high of 77 
million acres in 1963. In Fiscal Year 1972, a record SS billion in ex- 
ports took the equivalent of 65 million acres (a little over 20 percent 
of acreage of crops harvested). With crop yields increasing, exports 
can expand without substantially straining our production capacity. 

Cropland used for crop production has declined since about 1950. 
Total land classed as cropland also decreased through most of the 
period but somewhat more slowly, as substantial acreages of cropland 
have been idled annuall^^ since 1956 under supply management pro- 
grams. Between 1945 and 1964, an average of over 2.5 million acres 
annually dropped out of the Census cropland- category. However, 
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about 1 acre of nesy cropland was developed for each 2 acres shifted 
to other uses, reducing the net loss to about 1.4 million acres per year. - 

New cropland was developedjn several well-defined areas. Reclaraa- - 
tion in Florida was associated largely with combination drainage- 
irrigation projts"ts. in the Delta \nth drainage and clearing, and in 
the Texas Hiidi lins, California, and Washington ^vi^h expanded 
irrigation faciliiiv^s. Cropland acreage was expanded by improved 
dr^dand farming techniques in Northern Montana and by small- 
scale drainage and conversion of pastiu*e throughou-^ the Com Belt. 
Much of this new cropland is more productive than that abandoned. 

Abandonment of cropland and shifts to other uses occurred mainly 
in the Southeastern States, excluding the Delta and Southern Florida. 
Cropland has been converted to grass or forest, or abandoned, mainly 
because of low fertility and features of the tei^-ain not adapted to 
efficient use of modern machinery.^ 

Higher crop yields have been in part the result of increased use of 
commercial fertihzers, pesticides, and other chemicals. Future increases 
of 2 percent per year would depend to a degree on continuing increases 
in use of chomicals on the land. Restrictions on use of chemicals could 
slow future increases in yields, and thus require more land for a given 
level of production. 

Most projections of cropland requirements show the United States 
providing for domestic popidation increases expected by the year 2D00, 
using less than the total acreage of cropland available for production. 
The ifirst national assessment (1968) of the Water Resources Council 
projected a smaller acreage needed for crops to provide for population 
of 338 million in 2000 than was so used in. 1960 for population of 179 
miUion."^ Projections now being developed by the Economic Research 
Service for the Water Resources Council do not, on net, present a 
radically changed picture. Using a lower projected population — 308 
million in 2000 — these calculations show a 13 percent increase in 
needed acreage of total crops harvested, but a more than adequate 
supply of cropland available to meet that need. 

A recent study, made for the National Water Commission by Earl 
0. Heady and others at Iowa State University, projected agricultural 
land and water use under 9 alternative sets of assumptions as to 
population, water prices, insecticide limitations, and government 
supply management programs. The general conclusion was that 
agricultm'al land would not be ,a physically or economically scarce 
resource in the year 2000.^ 

These projections of future agricultural land needs have generally 
considered only land currently classed as cropland. The country does 
have substantial additional acreages that could be brought into 
production. The Conservation Needs Inventory of 1967 inventoried 
rdl rural, non-Federal land as to its capability and use for agricultural 
purposes. In the 48 contiguous States, this totaled 1,438 million 

Orvillc 13. Kraiise. Cropland Trends Since World War U. Econ. Res. Scrv. Agr. Econ. Rpt. No. 177. 
Apr. 1070. p. 2. 



* L' nitcd States Water Resourres Council. The Nation's Water Resources. 106o. p. 3-3-7. A projection was 
also maclo to the year 2020, which Indicated a population of -108 million people could be supplied using fewer 
cropland acres Lhau In J0(50. 

* Earl 0. Heady, Howard 0. \radsen, KennoLh J. NIcol and Stanley TI. HargrovG. Agricultural and Water 
Policies and tho Environracnt. Iowa State University. CARD Rpt. 40 T. p. 232. 



3 Tbid, p. 7. 
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acres— about threc-([iuirtors of the total land area. This acreage 
enibracod practically all of the hind in farms anci. except for some 
federally owned rangelaiid, accounted for alt of our a2:ricultura] 
production excluding forest products. It also includes ahnost all of 
the land that, has potential but is not now being' used for production. 
The 1967 CNI estimated that 631 million acre^ arc suitable for 
cultivation (Land Use Capability Classes I-III). Only 365 million 
acres of this were so used, however. The retnainder— 266 million acres- 
is about half in forest and half in grass, 'and some would require 
improvement by drainage, irrigation, or conservation works. 

As was pointed out above, between 1941 and 1964 about 1.3 million 
new acres annually were added to the inventory of cropland. A study 
of laud use change in the Southern Mississippi^Alluvial Valley during 
the period 1950-69 ^ho^vs that, in a 24-million-acre study area, crop- 
land increased by 37 percent at a rate of about 215,000 acres per 
year.*^ 

PASTURE AND RANGE 

^^ Some S90 million acres are used for grazing in the United Statqs* 
This acreage has declined about 13 percent since 1950, but most of 
the decrease has been in woodland used for grazing, which has a low 
carrymo; capacity. Taken as a whole, all pasture and rangeland yields 
the equivalent of only 4 bushels of corn per acre. Excluding cropland 
pasture, the yield is half that.^ However, this land produces the bulk 
of our lecder cattle. In the Western States, ranges are generally used 
to capacity and there is some competition with wildlife resources. 
Dennind for beef has been increasing rapidly and is expected to 
continue to increase. The trend has been to greater use of feed con- 
centrates per pound of meat. However, increased demand -for meat 
has more tlian offset this efTect arid has increased total demand for 
pasture and otlier types of roughage. 

. The most serious obstacle to expanding beef output is the production 
of calves, which requires pasture— or at least forage. There is no basic 
shortage of land available and adapted to forage"" production, now or 
in the near future. However, f^\piinsion of calf production appears to 
be lagging behind increases in demand, ai^d one emerging land use 
problem is the utilization of more land for cow and calf operations or 
increasing the productivity of current pasture and rangeland. 

URBAN UoJiJS 

Urban areas contain a clustering of residential, industrial, and com- 
mercial uses, as well as the transportation systems and recreational 
facilities that serve the population. Urban areas,' as defined by the 
U.S. Census, include much undeveloped land on the one hand, but on 
the other do not include much residential and other urgan types of 
uses that occur scattered or in small clusters outside the designated 
urban boundaries. 



•Froy and Dill, Op. Clt. p.3. 

.\ ^"^0^80 C. Allen, Earl K Tfodgc^, and Mnrpnrot Dcvcrs. Nntionnl unci Stnte Livestock— Feed Relation- 
ships. Econ. Res. Serv. USDA Sup. to Stat. }3ul. No. -166. Juno 1972. p. OS. 
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Larger cities have about 30 percent of their surface areas in resi- 
deatial uses, 20 percent in streets' and railroads, 15 percent in other 
public iiseS; 10 percent in commercial and industrial uses, 20 percent 
idle, and 5 percent in miscellaneous iises.^ Smaller cities and towns 
probably have higher percentages in residential use and idle. 

Even though only about one-third of city area is used to house peor 
pie, intensive urban uses oriented to people are distributed over the 
countiy generally in accordance with population distribution (table 1). 
Thus, while urban uses occupy onl}^ about 1.5 percent of the total 
area of the coimtry and l.S percent of the area of the 4S contiguous 
States, percentages within the 4S States range from a high of 25 per- 
cent in New Jersey to a low of .01 percent in Wyoming. 

Concentratfoti of population has been increasing. In 1950, the top 5 
percent of U.S. counties had 56.S percent of the population. In 1970, 
this has risen to 60. S percent. The Gini ratio, an index of concentra- 
tion, had increased from .769 to .802 (table 2). 

TABLE I.— DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AND URBAN LAND IN THE 48 STATES, 197Q 

(In percent] 



Region Urban land Population 

Northesst - 25 27 

Laks - 9 8 

Corn Belt 17 17 

Northern Plains 1 2 

Appalachian 7 9 

Southeast 9 9 

Delta 1 ' 4 

Southern Plains U 7 

Mountain 4 4 

Pacific - 15 13 

Total, 48 States 100 100 

Source: 1970 Census of Population. 

TABLE 2.-^MEASURES OF CONCENTRATION OF POPULATION IN THE 48 STATES, 1950-70 

|ln percent) 





Proportion of population 




Proportion of counties * 


1950 


1960 


1970 




35.6 

56.8 

67.2 

82.8 

95.3 


35.5 
59.1 

84.9 
95.8 


34.9 
60.8 
71.8 
86.3 
96.3 




.769 


.789 


.802 




150.6 


178.5 


202.1 


I Including InuSpendent cities. . 

3 Zero would mean equal uisirlbutinn. a unity would be maximum concentration or inequality. 

3 48 contiguous States. 

Source: "Rural Development." President's Annual Report to the Congress on Government Services to Rural America. 



April 1972, p. 9. 

i iNtarion Gla^Qon. Suburban Land Conversion in the United States: An Economic and Govonunontal 
Process. Jolins llop^'lns Press. Baltiinorc and London. 1Q71. p. 40. AUo, Jolin H. Nieuercorn and Edward 
F. R. TEeaiiQ. Tlrnont Lund-Uso Trends iu Forty-Eight Largo American Cities. Tho Rand Corp. Memo 
KM-3e04-l-FF. Sept. 1903. p. 4. 
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Another indication of incroasing concentuafcion can be seen by 
looking at populaLiou increases and decreases from 1960 to 1970 on a 
county-by-county basis. During that lO-^'-ear period^ 1^744 counties 
showed an increase^ while 1,37^ counties showed a decrease. The 
population of the 48 contiguous States increased on net by 23.7 
million people; but expanding areas^ comprising 56 percent of the 
count es had to accommodate an increase of more than 26 million 
people. 

Tntercounty shifts wore most pronounced in the Northern Plains 
Region, where 77 counties increased their population by a total of 
347,000; 242 counties lost 236,000 people. Some States had^particularly 
dramatic intercounty shift.s. North Dakota as a whole lost 10,000 
population between 1960 and 1970. Afc the same time, 7 of its counties 
increased by a total 43,000 persons. Mississippi had 33 counties gaining 
144,000 population while its other counties lost 105,000 — for a net 
gain of 39,000. 

Land in urban areas increased from 27!2 million acres in 1960 to 
34.2 million in 1970, an average of about 730,000 acres per year. 
Probably over half of this^ acreai^c was cropland, although this share 
varies by region of the country. One study by the Economic Kesearcli 
Service indicated that in 4S counties in the West, 76 percent of land 
urbanizod had been cropland. ° Another study of 96 Northeastern 
counties showed that 49 percent of urbanized land came from cr op- 
land. ^° A study of the Mississippi Alluvial Valley indicated 54 percent 
of urbanized land came from cropland. 

Most of the increase in population between 1960 and 1970 occurred 
within the Standard -Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's), 
designated by the Census. lu 1970, they contained 70 percent of the 
population. This proportion varied from a high of nearV S7 percent in 
the Pacific States to a low of about 35 percent in the Northern Plains, 
where many trade and residential centers have less than 50,000 
population. 

The SMSA^s had a total land area of about 253 million acres, about 
13 percent of the total area of the 4S States. However, only about 
10 percent of the SMS A land area was actual'y w thin areas considered 
urban by the Census. This area increased from IS million acres in 
1960 to 25 million in 1970 (considering the same group of counties 
for both Censuses). Some 0.32 acre was added to the urban area in 
SMSA^s for each person added to the population. Per capita .rates 
j-anged from 0.21 acre in the Northeast and Pacific regions to 0.52 
acre in the Northern Plains (table 3). 

Population density for the 4S contiguous States was 60 persons per 
square mile in I960 and 6S in 1970. Density in the 1970 SMSA areas 
increased from 302 in 1960 to 357 in 1970,^^ Density in the areas 
outside tliese SMSA^s changed almost imperceptively, from 23 to 24 
persons per square mile. 

9 Henry W. Dill. .Tr., and Robert C.'btte.'XJ^banizntion of Land in the Western States. ERS-t28, USD A 
1970. p. G. 

10 Henry \V. Dill, Jr., and Robor C. Ottc. CrbaniJiation of Land in tlic Northeastern United States. 
USDA. 1D71, p.-l 

i» IT. Tliomas Froy and Tlonry W. mil. Jr., Land U.so Change in the Southern Mississippi Alluvial Valloy 
IQSO-GO. US DA. A^^r. Econ. RpL. No. 215. 1971. p. S. 

'2 An SiMSA is a group of counties defined tis an on tiro area in or around a city or community of iit least 
50,000 people in which activities form an integrated economic and social system. In 1970, tliero were 242 
SMSA's in the 48 contiguous States and 1 in Hawaii. 

13 SMSA areas as designated in IQ70. 
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TABLE 3.— INCREASE IN URBAN LAND WITHIN SMSA's, 1960-70 



„ , Increases in land Land added per 

Region (1,000 acres) i person (acres) 

Northeast 1,127 o.21 

Lake , 571 .36 

Corn Belt 1 248 46 

Northern Plams 115 '52 

Appalachian 683 *45 

Southeast 894 41 

Delta 166 .38 

Southern Plains 769 43 

Mountain , , 430 ,33 

Pacific 1,092 .21 
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48 Slates* 7,096 .32 

1 Includes "urbanized areas," plus any additional area in "urban places" of over 2,500 population. 

2 48 contiguous States. 

Source: 1970 Census of Population. * ^ 

Within the SMSA^s, population is concentrated largely in cities 
and to^v^ns, and in unincorporated clusters. These concentrations 
have much higher average densities of population than do other 
areas. Urban areas averaged 3^137 persons per square mile for the 
United States, ranging from 4;10rin the Northeast to 2,024 in the 
Soutliorn Phi ins. 

Population densities in the urban parts of SMSA^s decreased appre- 
ciably between 1960 and 1970. This is probably due to the fact that 
populations of most of the central cities decreased. For example, 
San Francisco, Washington, Minneapolis; and New Orleans all lost 
population. Also, the Census may have been slightly more generous 
in selecting boundaries for urbanized areas and urban places on the 
fringes, thereby encompassing more rural land. Population densities 
generally decreased between 1960 and 1970 in the remaining areas of 
the SMSA^s — the ^^ruraF^ part — lending some credence to this hy- 
pothesis. 

For the 48 contiguous States, 10 percent of the land area of the 
SMSA^s was classified as urban by the 1970 Census. This varied 
from, almost 20 percent in the~Northeast to a little more than 3 per- 
cent in the Mountain States. 

Average size of SMSA^^ ranged from 614,000 acres in the North- 
east to 2,605,000 acres in the Pacific States, reflecting the average 
size of counties that comprise thcni. In general, the average size of 
counties ir.creases as one moves west.^^ 

Gross statistics indicate that large areas of open space — cropland, 
pasture, woodland, other extensively used land, and idle land — lie 
TOthin or near the urban centers. Much, of this land is beyond any 
practical access by many urban residents, particularly those who live 
in the center cities. However, mucli of the underdeveloped land could 
be better utilized to provide open space in urbanizing areas. 

Land use in the SMSA's varies by region (table 4). In the Appa- 
lachian, Southeast, and Delta States, more than half of their nonurban 
SMSA land is wooded. Both the Lake and Pacific States have over 
one-third of their area in, woodland. The Northeast is the most populous 

1* "Urbanized areas," plus additional land in "urban places over 2,500 population." 

13 Average size of SiMSA's is, to a degree, arbitrary. Some SMSA's abuL and could bo jnerged. 
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TABLE 4,-.LAND USE WITHIN ALL SMSA's, BY PERCENT, 1970 



Rural part 

Total for Urban Pasture Forest 



Region SMSA's part Total Cropland range woodland Other 



Northeast lOO 15.9 81.1 21.9 5.7 46.8 6.7 

Lake 100 12.4 87.6 43.2 4.0 33.8 6.6 

Corn Belt... 100 13.6 76.4 50.7 8.1 13,7 13.9 

Northern Plains 100 6.6 93.4 62.2 20.6 3.5 7.2 

Appalschian 100 12,7 87.3 "20,1 9,8 55.4 2,0 

Southeast 100 10,7 89.3 14.2 8.6 58,4 8.1 

Delta 100 7.3 92.7 20,2 10.8 .')3.6 8.2 

Southern Plains , 100 8,8 91.2 26.9 43,7 16.4 4.2 

Mountain _ 100 6.6 96.7 9.1 41.0 14,4 32.2 

Pacific 100 5.5 93.5 13.0 18.2 36.1 26.2 



48States 100 10.0 90.0 23.9 18.9 32,2 15.0 



Source: 1970 Census of Population and 1967 Conservation Needs Inventory. 

area of the countiy aud has over 80 percent of its population in 
SMSA^s. Yot oven there, woodland accounts for ahnost half of the 
entire SMSA acreao;e. 

SMSA's ill the Northern Plains and the Corn Belt had over half of 
their acres, in cropland. In the Lake States, the share was over one- 
third. Pastiire and other open land (indudhig mountahiS; deserts, and 
waste lands) occupied over 70 percent of SMSA's in the Mountain 
States and almost half in the Southern Plains and Pacific States. 

Figure 2 shows graphically ibe distribution of land use within 
SMSA's. IL also shows that in^'the average SMSA, within a radius of 23 
miles of the center, one-third of the area is in woodland, one-quarter in ^ 
cropland, and one-fifth in pasture and range. Onl}' one-tenth is pri- 
marily urban. Density in the non-urban parts. averages about 42 per- 
sons per square nnle, or one person for each 15 acres. As a comparison, 
the non-SilSA portion of the 4S States averages about 1 person per 
27 acres. 

TRANSPORT 

About 2,1. million acres are devoted to liighways and roads outside 
urban areas. In 1960 the acreage was slightly over 20 niilhon with an 
annual increase of roughly 100,000 acres per year. The new Interstate 
Ilighway system, begun ir the late 1950's, now occupioa about 1 million 
acres and has nrvromited for most of the increase in liighway acreage 
since 19(30, Some acreage is being taken as existing roads are widened. 
However, there is no indication tliat additional large acreages will be 
taken for highways in the foreseeable future. 

Some 1,8 million acn^s are estimated to be in rural airports, exclusive 
of militiiry facilities and private landing strips not open to public use. 
This acreage lins been ^^'rowing at about 35,000 acres annually. Large 
airports are usuidly within urban areas or, if not when first built, 
rapidly find themselves h:o. Land used by railroads has been decreasing 
slightl}' in recont ^-ears, 

RECKEATION AND WILDLIFE 

Over one-half bihion acres, ab ait one-fourth of the area of the 
country, are available for or used fv*r public recreation. However, only 
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FiCU:RE 2.-Standai-d Metropolitan Statistical Area Land Use, Average, 1970 

(Percent of Totnl Area) 




PEOPLE PER SQUARE MILE - URBAN AREA 3,137 
NONURBAN. AREAS 42 

SOURCEi U.S. census of population, I970 AHO COHSERVATIOH HEEOS INVEHTORY. J967. 

81 miliioii acjTs h(\vo rccroation or wildlife preservation as their major 
Urfo. Of the half hilhoti acres, 78 percent is owned by the Fechyral 
Government and 8 percent by State and local governments. Nine 
percent is Indian land and 5 percent is privately owned. About one- 
half million acres arc in intensive types of recreational use, about 3 
million acres in. hisLojicvaud cultural sites, and 28 million acres in 
general outdoor recreation use. 

Parlicipatioxi in outdoor recreation more than doubled between 
1960 and 1970. ^lost assessments of demand for recreation conclude 
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that recreational activity mil increase more rapidly than population. 
Some types of recreation showing dramatic growth are causing erosion 
and having other adverse effects in some areas; for example^ skiing and 
off-road vehicles. 

About 81 million acres in the United States are in Federal and State 
parks and related recreational areas and in Federal and State AvikUife 
refuges. These areas mcreased by about 20 million acres between 1960 
and 1970. About half of this increase is accounted for by dedication of 
public domain lands mostly in Alaska, to preservation of wild eco- 
systems. Apart from such unusual increases, recreation and midlife 
areas increased from 1960 to 1970 at an average amiual rate of 1 
million acres. Virtually none of this usage competes with agriculture, 
since the land involved has little potential for agricultural production. 
Some urban, industrial, and transport uses, however, have been com- 
petitive with recreation and particularly with \vilcllife vahies. 

ENERGY PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Many land problems center around energy — its production and 
consumption. Overall energy consumption has tripled since the mid- 
1930's and is expected to increase by over 150 percent by the year 
2000. Currently, ebout 20 percent of our energy comes from coal, 75 
percent from, petroleum and natural gas, and less than 5 percent from 
hydroelectric power. A' fraction of a percent" comes from nuclear 
sources.^® 

Outlook for supplies of the various sources of energy is a complex 
picture. However, it might be summarized thusly. Natural gas produc- 
tion cannot be expanded greatly. Domestic supplies of oil probably 
cannot keep pace with domestic consumption. (We have kno^vn re- 
serves of from 6 to 10 times current animal production, depending 
on whether one includes the Alaskan North Slope.) International 
problems have raised prices of imported oil. Development of nuclear 
electric-generatmg plants has been slower than expected because of 
new concerns about safety and enraonmental effects. 

These situations have increased the demand for coal. The price of 
coal has increased by over 90 percent since 1967. Increasing costs and 
difficulties have Rlowerl deep mining, wth a resultant increase in sur- 
face minino;. In 1951, 22 percent of all U.S. coal came from^ surface 
mines. This share is now approaching 50 percent. Acreage disturbed 
for stripping coal is now about 2 million acres and Hif^ annual rate is 
increasing. BetwecD 1965 and 1969 there was a o;radual rise. In 1969, 
the acreage of this strip mining jumped sharply and by 1970 was 
100.000 acres annually.^' 

Surface mining has been mo^allg west. The Illinois basin is now the 
leadino: area for stripped coal, havin^ij- passed Appalachia in 1965. Some 
77 percent of the country's ecoiionncally strippablc reserves lie in 13 
States west of the ■Mississippi River.^^ Western coal is also lower m 
sulfur. As utilities s^^ntch to loAV-sulfur coal, surface minins in the 
West could-assume major proportions. 

" r,. AIpx .Mills, irnrrv B. Johnson, and ITaiiy Vmy F:ifte..MnnagC'nuMiL in m Environmental Age. 
In Envivonmi'niai ^oioncp and Tcdinolopy, Vol. o. No. 1, Jan. 1071. pp. 30-31. 
I' Third Annual Rpuort of the ('ouneil on EnvlronmonUl Quality. 1072. p. 20. 
13 Paul Avcritt. Strlpping-Coal Resources. USDI. Geo. Surv. Bui. 1322. 1970. d.23. 
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Most of the strippablo coal is not in areas with extensive acreages of 
prijne ugricultiiral hiad. Illinois is the main exception,. However, 
strippii-ig often makes impossible any other prochictlve use of tlie laud 
directly involved, and c^an have adverse effects on other hand in the 
vicinity. 

Another facet of, the energy situation is the location of generating 
facilities away from congested areas to (hffuse chemical and thermal 
pollution of water and air and for safety reasons. The Oflice of Science 
and Technology has projected a need foi' 1,000 sites by 1990, each with 
a capaeit}' of more tlian 500 megawatts. The 'Marge majority^' of sites 
will contain powerplants of 1,000 to 4,000 megawatts, with some 
installations as large as 6,000 megawatts. Half of these sites would bo 
new and half would involve expansion of existhig sitcs.^^ ri\ich. facilities 
covdd rec]\iire cooling pouds of one acre or more per megawatt, or 
would require banks of cooling towers. In any casCj they will have 
major land use impacts wherever tliey are located. 

There are now approximately 300,000 nviles of overhead electric 
transniission lincs» with rights-of-way totaluig about 4 million acres. 
Projections call for an additional 200,000 miles of hues and a total of 
7 million acres by 1990. These will have relativel}' nvinor effects on 
agricultural use of land, since the only suj'face preempted is for towers. 
However, urban and related uses vnW be generally precluded.-^ 



Per capita generation of rcsid\ud material has been increasing 
steadily. People are buying and using more thhigs; and more of these 
things are of the nse-and-discard variety. In 1970 the Council on 
Environmental Quality estinnited that residential, connuercial, and 
institutional wastes amomited to 250 nnllion tons ann\ui!!y, of which 
190 million tons were roll ec ted. Three-fourths of this waste goes into 
14.000 open dumps. 8uch dumps oecup}" about 476,000 acres. 
Tiluviron mental impacts, however, arc aggravated because t^lie acreage 
is scattered and affects large acreages of neighboiing land. Three- 
fourths of such dunvj)s ca,n be classed as unsightly. Some 57 j)erccnt arc 
in areas of active agriculture." At present rates, about 500 lu^w dump- 
ing sites A\dll be needed each year. 



0\\T\ership of land has always c^arried a certain mysti{[U^". a mmisc of 
sovereignly. In recent years, the general alUuenc(^ of this couniry luis 
given nu)re people the wherewithal to inthdge this fancy and has 
created a rather broadbased demand for land-as-land. vSomc of this 
demand is of course related to camping, hunting, and fishing, and 
outdoor sports. In any case, substantial acreages are being sub- 
divided and sold. Much of this usage is not conqjctitiAT. witli. agri- 
cultnre as rougher, wooded land secjns to be preferi*ed. Second homes 
have probably passed the 2 million nuirk and it appears that only 

'* KiuTRy Polii'y StalT, OHlcp of Scit^nci* and Technology, KUvlnc Power aiul Uic EiiviromneiU. Aug. 1970. 
I>. 20. 
w Ibul. p. 21. 

2» Kirsl Annual Report of the Conueil on Environmental Quality. ]()70. p. 107. 

» Anton J. Mnhlfh. Albert \*. Klee.' nnd Paul \\\ iirUlon. Ul6S NaUoniil Snrvey of ('oniinunUy Solid 
Waste PruetlcoH. USllEW. Publ. UeaUh Serv. Cineinnati. 10(xS. p. 337. 
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a fractioR of existing parcels have been built on. Problems of water 
supply, sewage disposal, roads, and provision of other basic services 
likely lie ahead for many of these areas. Even if the areas are not 
developed, the fragmented landownership patterns may prevent 
desii-able use of much of the land for years to come. 

SOME GBNBRALTZATIONS 

Even though the assessment of land use presented here is something 
less than complete or precise, I feel some generalizations are warranted. 

The first is tl'\e supply of land for food production is probably not 
tho mosL important' problem of land use. In fact, in the aggregate 
there is probably enough land of appropriate capability for major 
categories of use projected into the next century. 

This does not mean there can't be and aren't now local areas of 
intense competition and vii'tual environmental breakdown because 
of the concentration of humans and human activity within relatively 
small areas. As was pointed out above, between 1960 and 1970 a 
httle over half of the counties not only had to absorb all of the net 
population increase uC 24 milhon, but also received a net migration 
of another 2-plus million from the other counties. Concentration has 
been increasing, at least since World AYar II. A number of areas have 
been especially hard-hit and have acute problems of air pollution, 
water pollution, accumulation of solid wastes, and sparsity of vegeta- 
tion and open space. 

Within the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas there appear 
to be problems of maldistribution. Hiven in the more populous regions 
there are large acreages of forest, cropland, and other extensively 
used land within SMSA's. Yet this land has little practical value to the 
millions locked into many of our central cities. 

Also, the general concentration of people and human activities is 
only part of the problem. There are pressures to concentrate some 
of the acti\aties with gi-eatest environmental impact. Indi\dduals and 
governmental units play games in which they try to attract and retain 
desirable activities witlnn their property lines or boundaries, and to 
keep out or export all the undesirable activities. Cities look for sites 
for dumps in other jurisdictions. Large electric powerplants, both 
nuclear and fossil, are being located where smoke and surplus heat are 
more easily. dissipated. While this gets power generation out of con- 
ge^^ff'fl art'uo, it usually mearis constraction of one large facility or 
complex of facihlie.s to serve a region and tlierefore means a concen- 
tration of power generation at that point. More jurisdictions appear 
to be moving to a closed door policy toward more housing. Many 
homeseekers then cross city and county borders in their search for 
land. AVhile this may result in greater dispersion of population, it prob- 
ablv also means more haphazard development in jurisdictions wath a 
mimmum of control over building standards, water supply, sewerage, 
etc 

The fuial point I would like to make is that we must give continuing 
thought to the level of government most capable of handling different 
problems of land use, and to methods of coordinating effort among the 
various levels. For example, overall distribution of population and 
human activity is a national, or at least an interstate, problem. Ihe 
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Federal Govcrmnciit and our largtj national corporations decide tlie 
location of activities that einplo}" large niimbm of people. Changes m 
policy could have important impact on population distribution. Design 
of interstate powajv grids and location of the larger electric power 
plants have distributional efl'ects on population. Our highway S3\stem 
sets the pattern for much of our residential^ cominercial^ and industrial 
facilities. 

Most of the acute problems of land use will have to be tackled, as 
they always have, at the local level. However, many of these problems 
do extend over more than one local unit of government, and need 
either regional or State coordmation. The session tomorrow morning 
on iniplementation, of land use policy and plans will deal Avith many of 
these specific problems. 
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MAJOR USES OF LAND IN THE UNITED STATES 
SUMMARY FOR 1969 

[By H. Tliomas Froy, Gc^oj^raphor, Xatui'al Hosourco Economics Division, 
Economic Kesearch ScL-vice, U.S. DeparLniont of Agriculture] 



SUMMARY 

The land area of tlie United States comprises approximately 2,264 
million acres. About 57 percent of the area is used to produce crops 
and li\^estock and nearly one -fourth is un grazed forest land. The rest 
is distribntod among urban and transportation uses (less tlian 3 
percent); recreational, wildlife, and other extensive-type special uses 
(5 percent); and essentially unused areas (13 percent). 

One-fifth of the land area is in the crop rotation, but not all of it is 
used for crops each ychy. In 1969, cropland used for crops totaled 333 
million acres, or 71 percent of the cropland' base. The acreage used for 
crops \va.s 26 raillion acres less than in 1959 and 54 million acres less 
than in 1949. 

Gro|)land used for crops decreased sharply dining tue 1950-62 period 
primarily iii response to Federal programs designed to divert cropland 
from production. Since 1962,* the acreage used for crops has fluctuated 
by several million acres annually, more or less in balance with demand 
for crop production. 

Pasture and range acreages totaled about 890 million acres in 1969, 
or 39 percent of the land area. This total includes grassland used 
primaril}" for grazing (604 million acres), cropland used alternately 
for pasture (88 raillion acres), and forest land used secondarily for 
grazing (198 million, acres). 

The total acreage of land tised for pasture and range declined 54 
million acres, or 6 percent, in the last decade. HoNv'ever, most of the 
net decrease is attributable to the removal or reclassification of low- 
forage-yiolding areas, principally woodland, from grazing use. The 
remaining acreage NN'as significantly upgraded by gradual substitution 
of inherently better land, brush clearing, fertilization, and other means. 
Special nonagricuUnral uses of land occupied 169 million acres in 
1969, and continue to increase in importance as the Nation\s popula- 
tion increases. One-Hnrd of this total is in urban and transportation 
uses. Eacli year, about 1.2 milhon additional acres of all types of land 
are occupied by lU'ban areas, rural highways and roads, airports, and 
reservoirs. Urban growth alone accounts for three-fourths million 
acres; reservoirs take much of the remainder of the land in special 
uses. 

Extensive~(}'po special uses increased 20 million acres during the 
1960\s. Virtually all of the increase occnrred in park and wildlife 
areas; more than half of the increase was reserved from public domain 

. /) ,y (^31) 
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Avildlands in Alaska for wildlife purposes. Other acrca2:es in extensive 
special uses changred little, as small gains in Federal industrial and 
State institutional areas were offset by attrition in national defense 
areas. Apart from the unusuall}^ large increase in the acreage in Alaskan 
wildlife refuges, gains in extensive special use areas averaged about 
1 million acres annual 1}^ 

One-tlnrd of the area of the United States is forested. The total 
acreage of forest land has nob changed greatly in several decades, 
bub important changes in the relative proportions of forest land and 
other major uses have occurred at regional and local levels. Since 
1950, substantial acreages of open land have reverted to forest, partic- 
ularh^iii regions east and south of the Corn Belt. Those gains have been 
largely but not completely offset by land clearing for iirban and otiier 
uses in these and other regions. In the last decade, several million 
acres of forested wetland.s in the Delta Region were cleared for crop 
use. 

Three-fifths of the land area of the United States is in private owner- 
ship and two-fifths is o\vned by Federal, State, and local governments. 
Nearl}^ 99 percent of the cropland, 61 percent of the grassland, and 
56 percent of the forest land are in private ownership exclusive of 
Indian tribal and trust lands. Large acreages of grassland, forest land, 
and wasteland, plus much of the special-use acreage^ are public!}'" 
owned. \ 

THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 

The publication summarises the findings of an inventor}'- of major 
land uses in the United States as of 1969. By comparison with similar 
studies for earlier years, significant changes and trends in land use 
also are identified. The findings are presented briefly at the national 
level of aggregation and then treated in more detail at the regional 
level. State-by-state acreages for individual major uses of land are 
sho\vn ill the appendix tables. 

Present land use 

The land area of the United States totals approximately 2,264 
million acres. ^ This vast, physicall}^ diverse area can be grouped in 
.five broad use categories as follows: cropland, including cropland used 
only for pasture, 472 million acres; grassland pasture and range, 604 
million acres; forest land exclusive of reserved areas in narks and other 
special uses, 723 million acres; iirban, transportation, recreation, and 
other service-type uses, 178 million acres; and miscellaneous other 
land, 287 million acres (table 1, fig. 1). 

Because of multiple and alternate uses of land, additional breakdoAvn 
of the five primary use categories is needed to fully distinguish between 
agricultural and non agricultural uses (table 2). Overall, agricultural 
uses occur on 1,28'-^ million acres, or 57 percent of the land area. This 
total includes land in the crop rotation, all types of pasture and range, 
and a small acreage in closely related uses. If forest land not grazed is 
included, agricultural u.ses account for 80 percent of the land area. 



I Aj? rcporlPd by tho U.S. Burenu tho Census (G). The Innd area includes nil dry land; land temporarily 
or parUy covered by water, sueh as marshland, swamps, niid flood plains; linear water areas less than one- 
eighth mile wide; and other water bodies with less than 40 acres of surface a'rea. (Italicized numbcrsin paren- 
theses refer to items of literature eited.) 
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TABLE l.-MAJOR USES OF LAND, UNITED STATES, 1969 



Acreage Percentage 
(million of total 

Major land use a^^^ss) (percent) 



Cropland « ^^2 20,9 

Grassland pasture and ranged f 

Forest lantfa, [23 3L9 

jvFlsceHaneous'other landVm"."."".\' " 287 12^ 

Tct2} land area* 2,264 100.0 

1 All land in the crop rolalioii. V,'.\z total is higher than the 438 million acres reported by the Soil Conservation Service 
for 1967 (11), due primarily to the inclusion of larger acreages classified as cropland used only for pasture, 

2 permanent grassland and other nonforested pasture and range. , . ^ • v,„.,n 

3 Excludes 31,000,000 acres of reserved and other areas duplicated in special-purpose uses. Total forest land is shown 

'"♦^Brban'and^transporlation areas, areas used for recreation and wildlife purposes, various public installations and 
facilities, farmsteads, and farm roads. , , ., v. , ■ . r i u i 

4 Marshes, open swamps, bare rock areas, desert, tundra, and other land generally having low value for agricultural 

^"fi^ncfudes streams and canals less than \<i-m\\t wide; and ponds, lakes, and reservoirs covering less than 40 acres. 

Note: Estimates are based primarily on reports and records of the Bureau of the Census and Federal and State land 
management and conservation agencies. 

FiGUKK 1 



MAJOR USES OF LAND, UNITED STATES, 1969 



MIL ACRES" 



2,000- 1,197 




^'^^V SPECIAL USES 

Urban ortat, highways, ftilroods, parks, ftc. 

OTHER LAND 

Dtt«rt« twtmp, ^undrt, *\c. 



CROPLAND 



GRASSLAND PASTURE AND RANGE 

Excludit cropland patturi 



FOREST AND WOODLAND 

Excludit ar«as ristrvid far park$-and oth«r »p«eral uiti 



41 STATtS ALL STATES 

U.S, OEPARTUEHT OF AGRICULTURE 



NEC. ER', S57S-73 M J ECOMOMIC WESEABCH SEKVICE 



The 472 million acres classified as cropland represent the acreage 
available for crops or used alternately for crops and pasture, rather 
than the acreaa:e annually u^cd for crop production. In 1969, the land 
used for crop productio!\^ (cropland harvested, crop failure, and culti- 
vated summer fallow) totaled 333 million acres, or 71 percent of the 
available cropland. The rest was temporarily idle (51 million acres) 
or was used onlv for pasture (88 million acres). The idle component 
hicludes much of the acreage diverted under the various production 
adjustment programs administered by US.DA. 
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TABLE 2.-AGRICULTURAL AND NONACRICULTURAL USES OF LAND, UNITED STATES, 1969 



Acreage Percentage 

Agricultural: . 

Cropland 470 OQ 9 

cropland used for crops » ' /333n (U\7\ 

Soil improvement crops and idle cropland. .1. '/ " rsi^ n'ii 

Cropland pasture >oo< >i'i{ 

Grassland pasture and range'-! \. 6na hi'V 

Forest land grazed _ " jSg 

Farmsteads, farm roads " . . 9 4 

Total agricultural land : 1~283 7 

Nonagricultural: ^ ~:-=7^^ - ... 

Forest land not grazed 3 roc 90 9 

Special uses ' jgg 

Urban and other buill-up areas , " " /y^y. 

Primarily for recreation and wildlife i„ . . ^ ' H c( 

Public installations and facilities* n'ni 

Miscellaneous .l.-!!!!.]'"! * 287 12 6 

Total nonagricultural land ' 43~3~ 

_ '''' * """" T264""^"^llT 

J Cropland harvested, crop failure, and cultivated summer fallow. 
2 Excludes cropland used only for pasture. 

nfiM^cf i"^M^^-^^!^*»^ l"^ '^P^ duplicated in parks and other special use areas. It was not feasible to eliminate 

ail overlap inai exists because of multiple use. 
' Urban areas; highway, road, and railroad rightr of-way; and airports. 

i National and State parks and related recreational areas, national and State wildlife refuges, and national forest wilder- 
ness and pnniitive areas. 

s Federal land administered by the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission, and State land in insti- 
luiionai and fniscsllaneous special uses. 

deUrT'-nd^undra''^"""^ "^^^ inventoried, and areas of little use such as marshes, open swamps, bare rock areas, 

Note: Estimates are based primarily on reports and records of the Bureau of the Census and Federal and Stale land 
management and conservation agencies. 

Grassland aiul oUier nonforested areas used [n-iniarily for livestock 
grazing tolal 604 million acres, or 27 |)ercent of the Natioii^s land area. 
In additiua, graj^ing occurs as a secondary use on 19S million acres of 
forest land and, as noted above, is an alternate use on SS million 
acres of cropland. Collectively, the three major tvpes of pasture and 
range total 890 million acres, or 39 i^ercent oif the* total land area. 

Although 57 percent of the total land area is used for agricultural 
purposes, only 47 percent, including some land not classified here as 
agricultural, is in farms (table 3). Agricultural land not in. farms totals 
288 million acres and consists of open and forested grazing land. 
Part of the grazing acreage not hi farms represents normal under- 
enunieration but most of it is dePmitionallv excluded in the Census of 
Agriculture.^ The major portion of this land is federally owned, and 
IS niamly in grazing districts and national forest system range 
allotments. 

Forest laud not grazed, which totals 525 million acres, is the domi- 
nant nonngricultural use of huuL However, 754 million acres — one 
third, of the total land area of the United vStates— is forested. Two- 
thirds of this larger acreage is classified as commercial by the U.S. 
Forest Service. Thorest is cla.sslfied as noncommercial because of low 
timber ^productive capacity or, as in the case of some public lands, 
because of legal, reservation for recreational and other non timber uses. 

^I'onagricultiiral special-use areas for which estimates were mtide 
occupy 169 million acres. One-third of the special use acreage is in 
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TABLE 3.-MAJ0K USES OF LAND IN FARMS AND NOT IN FARMS, UNITED STATES, 1969 



Major land use 



Agricultural uses of land: 

Cropland • 

Grassland past. 5 r-? =»>.i' range 2, 

Woodland srazp-i 

Farmsteads, farm foads 

Total, agricultural land 

Nonagricultural land: 

Forest land not grazed 3 

Special uses < - 

Other land*-.--.., 



Total nonagrjcultural land.. 
Total land area 



Land in farms 


Land not in farms 


Total 


Acreage * 
(millions) 


Percentage 
of total 


Acreage 
(millions) 


Percentage 

Ul lUlclt 


acreage 
(nulllons) 


472 
452 
62 
9 








472 


75 
31 


152 
136 


25 
69 


604 
198 
9 


995 ; 


78 


288 


22 


1.283 


50 


10 


475 
169 


90 
100 


525 
169 


- ^ 19 


7 


268 


93 


287 


69 


7 


912 


93 


981 


1.064 


47 


1,200 


53 


2, 264 



t All land m the crop rotation. 

2 Excludes cropland used only for pasture. . 

: ^:^^^ZtS^:^^^^S{^^^^.. and various public installations ,nd facilities. 
5 Miscellaneous uses not inventoried and marshes, open swamp, desert, lundra. etc. 

Note: Estimates are based primarily on reports and records of the Bureau of the Census and Federal and State land 
management and conservation agencies. 

lu-biin and transportation iises; one-half comprises areas administered 
bv ^Federal and State agencies, primarily lor recreation and wild lite 
purposes; and one-sixth is used for various public installations and 

facilities. . , , • • i o i 

Except for minor nsos not inventoried, the remaining 13 percent ot 
the, hind area consists of marshes, swamps, bare rock a^^as desert, 
tnndra, and similar areas characterized by little economic snriace nse. 
More than two-thirds of the land in this category is tundra and other 
nnused areas in Alaska. . . n „ ,iq 

The proportion of land in various major uses is difte rent lor the 4b 
contiguous States than for the entire. United States (hg. 1). l^or the 48 
State's 57 percent of the total land area is cropland and grassland 
pasture and range, compared with 48 percent for the 50 States. Alaska 
and Hawaii adctless than one-half mdlion acres ot cropland and about- 

3 million acres of gra.sslane pasture. Alaska, however, acld-s more tlian 
100 million acres of forest land and more than 200 miUion acres ot 
tundra and miscellaneous other land. 

Trends in major Land uses 

Periodic changes in major uses of land since 1900 are shown in table 

4 and fi"- 2 Cropland, exclusive of cropland pasture, incroa.secl more 
lliau SO million acres from 1900 to 1920, fluctuated near and above the 
400 million level until 1950, decreased 17 milhon acres or 4 percent 
clurincr the 1950's and declined shghtly thereafter, ihc net decrease 
since -1950 represents a sharp decrease in cropland actually used lor 
crops, and a partially offsetting increase m idle cropland. 

Grassland pasture and range, including cropland used only lor 
pasture, decreased 100 million acres from 1900 to 1920 and decreased 
an additional 30 raiUion acres by 1950.'- Gra.ssland pasfcm-e acreage has 

K survrys land use. For most purposes, however, cropland nsetl only foi pabtmc is 

considered an iutegrnl part of the total cropland Ijasp. 

erJc ^^.^ 
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TABLE 4.~TRENDS IN MAJOR USES OF LAND, UNITED STATES, SELECTED YEARS 
[In million acres) 

1920 ' 1940 1950 1959 1969 

Cropland 1 o,q .„„ 

Avajlablegrassland'prstJrVrnd^angr^:::::::::':: 832 731 7?q 7^S? Ill 

Forest and woodland 3 %xi /J9 70 699 692 

Other land ^ " ^21 727 721 728 723 

Special-use areas.: ^^26 442 451 462 

Unclassified areas..'ri (138) (151) (178) 

(304) (301) (287) 

2,270 2.270 2^272 ^;273 2^271 2^167 

J Exclude cropland used only for pasture 
M^bmlS^ nonforested grazing la„d plus cropland used only for pasture. Includes some idle grassland, 

^ Sh'^' °' '"I'H l""''^. wildlife refuges, and other special-use areas 

a, ogt^iS^^^^^ .ar ; ie iK-and n.itary reservations, and 

and tSlrjJe^^'istlKeToVa^^i^Ji^rS^^^^^ ^'^'^'^ i" remeasurements, 

Ha:tirp^il'rfo^\'l5£Vl^S;Tar''e^^o=nVat '^"""^"^ "° Ahska and 

Figure 2 
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i:>^GRASSLAND PASTURE AND RANGEOiP 
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Oc»D^LAWD USeo OWLY f D« FASTUttt IS INCLUDED IH CItASSLAND fAS 

•ffxcLUDffi FDMesr land nesenveo fdh pakks and otheh sfecial 



STUHE and nANCE, 

USES DF Land, 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF ACRICULTUKE 



NEC. EWS 557*-;3(i) ECONOMIC HESEARCH SERVICE 



declined about 1 percent since 1950. Changes prior to 1950 were lar^^ely 
attributable to expansion and maintenance of the cropland base. 
The small net decrease since 1950 primarily reflects the growth of 
urban and other special uses of land and the re-evaluation of the 
suitability of some areas for grazing. 

The total acreage of forest and woodland has been characterized by 
relative stability since 1900, although the relationships in table 4 
would ho somewhat different if reserved forest land was included. 
Substantial acreages of forest land have been cleared since 1900 for 
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croj)s, pasture, and urban, transportation, \arLd other iise^? but these 
have been counterbalanced by natural reversion and, sometuncs, 
replantins: of open hind to trees. In recent years, reversion tendencies 
have been strong m the Eastern United States; however, widespread 
urbanization and locahzed clearing for crops and pasture Imve effec- 
tivolv offset reforestation in the East as a whole. 

Periodic measurenienbs of land in special-purpose uses are not 
available for all of this century. Since 1950, however, the special rises 
.specified in table 4 have absorbed an estimated 40 niilliou acres, or about 
2 million acres annually. Areal expansion in this category has involved 
all types of land, including wasteland. Nearly half of the total acreage 
shifted to intensive or largely non-reversible nses such as urban and 
transportation areas and artificial reservohs. Most of the remainder 
shifted to parks, wildlife refuges, and similar nses involving little 
change iix vegetative cover or actual use. In general, the increase in 
speciTd.-purposc uses is associated with increases in the size and 
affluence of the population. 



BASIC LAND USE PATTERNS 



Land used primarily for agi-icultural production (cropland and non- 
forested grazing land) accounts for nearly half of the nation's land 
area Forest land accounts for about one-third and other land for orie- 
afth, but the proportions vary greatly across the country. Withm the 
distributional patterns of these broad groups, variable proportions ol 
cropland are planted, harvested, gi-azed, and idle. Other land uses are 
dual or multiple, as when forest land is used simultaneously lor timber 
production and other purposes such as grazing, recreation, or a source 
of water. Sometimes, only one use is feasible, as m and or semiand 
areas where field crops and forest are climatically precluded but where 
land is usable for grazing during some part of the year. As a Iramework 
for considering the variable characteristics and distribution of import- 
ant land use components in subsequent sections, aggi-egate regional 
acreages of cropland, permanent grassland pasture, forest land, ana 
other land are shown in table 5 and fig. 3. 

CROPLAND 

Major ^ises of cropland 

The nation's cropland resources total 472 mihion acres, cr 21 percent 
of the land area. This total represents neither the acreage actually 
used in crop production each year nor the acreage that could be used 
for crops. Rather, it represents the acreage presently m ^the crop 
rotatiom In any given year, part of the available crop and is used for 
crops, part is used onlv for pasture, and the rest is idle. Component 
acreage of the total cropland base in 1959 were as follows: 

Million acres Percent 



.... . 286 61 

Cropland harvesletl • 6 1 

Crop{ailure_ - - 41 9 

Cullivaled summer fallov/ - - • - 1^ 

333 71 

Total used [or crops. 51 U 

Soilimptovement and idle cropland...- - 03 18 

Cropland used for pasture - ^ 

472 100 

Total cropland . 
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MAJOR USES OF ALL LAND, BY REGIONS, 48 STATES, 1969 

jMittioni of Aer*f} 



NORTHEAST 




TABLE 5.-~MAJ0R USES OF LAND. BY REGIONS, UNITED STATES, 13GS 



Region i 



Croplands 

Millioti 
acres Percent 



Pasture and 
range 3 



Forest land* 



Million Million 
acres Percent acres Percent 



Other land 

Million 
acres Percent 



Northeast 17 9 

Lake States 44 3 

Corn Belt * 120*0 

Northern Plains . io7.'2 

Applachian 31^5 

Southeast 2o!4 

Delta States I 24! 6 

Southern Plains ' 55*0 

Mountain ' 43^4 

Pacific 24.3 

. 48 Stales 471.7 

Alaska (5) 

Hawaii. * ,4 

U.S. total 472.1 



Approximate 
!and area 

Million 
acres Percent 



16 
36 
62 
55 
25 
17 
27 
26 



3.2 
6.2 
14.0 
72.9 
8.4 
10.5 
8.4 
111.3 
313.5 
52.6 



3 
5 
8 
38 
7 
8 
9 
53 
57 
26 



71.2 
52.5 
31.1 
4.5 
73.1 
77.1 
50.5 
33.0 
119.9 
89.9 



63 
43 
19 
2 

59 
62 
55 
16 
22 
44 



19.8 
19.0 
17.9 

9.6 
10.8 
15.6 

8.8 
11.5 
71.1 
37.4 



18 
16 
11 
5 
9 
13 
9 
5 

13 
18 



112. 1 
122.0 
165.0 
194.2 
123.9 
123.6 
92.3 
211.8 
547.9 
204.2 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



25 
9 



601.0 
1.6 
1,0 



32 
1') 



602.8 
118.3 
1.6 



32 
33 
42 



221.5 
242.6 
1. 1 



12 
67 
25 



1, 897. 0 
362.5 
4. 1 



21 603.6 



100 
100 
100 



27 722.7 



32 465.2 



20 ^ 2, 263. 6 



(tel'i'l^r P=™anti,t pasturt both in farms and not in farms. 

Because of crop failure and Jand preparation requirements, tlie 
acreage l^arvested does not {yxAj ide.itify the total acrea-e required 
in crop production. Cropland used for crops or the land innufc 
to crop production is more adequately measured by a^crrecratincr three 
component acreages-cropland harvested (286 million), crop failure 
Cb million), and cultivated summer fallow (41 million). Thus the 
acreage required for crop production in 1969 totaled 333 million acres 
or 71 percent of the avadable cropland. 
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The harvested acreage includes all intertilled and close-sown crops: 
tree fruits, small fruits, and planted tree nuts including some non- 
bearing acreages; and \vild hay. A small part of the harvested acreage 
yields more than one crop per year. 

Crop failure mainly involves the* acreage on which crops failed 
because of weather, insects, and diseases but this component includes 
some cropland nob harvested because of lack of labor, low market 
prices, and other factors. Generally, crop failure is only 2 or 3 percent 
of the harvested acreage but the proportion varies regionally and 
annually. 

Cultivated summer fallow refers to cropland in subhumid regions 
of the West that is fallowed for a season or more before small grains 
are planted. The fallowed land is cultivated to control weeds and to 
conserve or accumulate sufficient moisture to produce a crop. Acreages 
of cultivated 'jummer fallow vary from year to year by several million 
acres, depending largely on the planting intentions of farmers. Other 
types of fallow — such as cropland planted to soil improvement crops 
but not harvested, and cropland left idle all year — are not included in 
cultivated summer fallow. 

The rest of the cropland acreage was either used for pasture (88 
million acres) or was idle (51 million acres) in 1969. Part of the 51 
million acres in idle status was seeded to soil improvement crops but 
was not harvested or pastured. This practice improves productivity 
of the land in subsequent years by controlling weeds and increasing 
organic matter in the soils. Some cropland is idle each year for various 
physical and economic reasons. Other idle acreages are on the verge 
of abandonment for crop use. 

Although the acreage in idle status is in general agreement with 
the acreage diverted from production under Federal farm prograrus 
in 1969 (58 million acres), the two are only roughly identical in 
composition. In addition to differences suggested above, part of the 
diverted acreage is in the cuUivated summer fallow component. 

Much of the 88 million acres of cropland used only for pasture is 
routinely rotated between crop and pasture use, although the rotation 
period varies. However, a substantial amount has essentially the 
same characteristics as permanent grassland pasture in farms and 
may remain in pasture indefinitely. 

Cropland useS} by regions 

In 1969, seven-tenths of the nation's 472-miUion-acre cropland base 
was used for crops, two-tenths was used for pasture, and about a 
tenth was idle (table 6). In absolute terms, acreages of cropland used 
for crops are particularly large in the Corn Belt and Northern Plains 
and are relatively large in the Lake States, Southern Plains, and 
Mountain Regions. As"a proportion of total cropland, cropland used 
for crops is above the national average of 71 percent in the Northern 
Plains, Mountain, and Pacific Regions; about average in the Lake 
States and Corn Belt; and below the average in the Northeast and 
Southern United States. The proportion of total cropland actually 
used for crops ranges from 47 percent in the Appalacliian Region to 
82 percent in the Northern Plains. 
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TABU e. CROPLAND USES, BY REGION, UNITED STATES, 1969 
(In Ihousnnds of acres] 



Cropland 



In soil 

Used for improvement Used for 
Region I crops s crops or idle pasture Tolal 



Northeast 12.204 1.980 3,.669 17,853 

Lake States 31.507 7.532 5.293 44,332 

Corn Bell j 70,718 14,365 16,886 101,969 

Northern Plains 88.313 7,651 11,273 107.237 

Appalachian 14,758 4,444 12.42S 31.630 

Southeast 11,539 3,251 5,634 20,424 

Delta Stales _ 15,933 1,941 6,684 24,558 

Southern Plains 33,907 5 303 16,833 56,043 

Mounlain _ 34,850 2,783 5,726 43.359 

Pacific _ 19,049 1,498 3.755 24.302 



48 Slates..., 332,778 50,748 88,181 471,707 

Alaska : _ .„ 14 1 3 18 

Hawaii 176 160 36 372 



U.S. lolal 332,968 50.909 88,220 472,097 



» See ,^pn. table 4 for data by States. 
^ Includes cultivated summer fallow. 

Idle cropland, includino; cropland in soil improvement crops, com- 
prises about J 1 percent oF cropland luitionally but ranges from aboxit 
5 or 6 percent in Alaska and tlic Pacific Region to 17 percent in tlie 
Lake States. In general, the proportion ol' idle croplancl is higlier than 
the national average in the eastern hall' oi* the country and lower in 
the western half. The hirgest absohite regional acreage, 14 million 
acres, or 28 percent of the total, is in the Corn Belt. As classified here, 
a high proportion of the cropland in Hawaii is idle but much of the 
acreage is in crops for harvest in a later year. 

Cropland used onh^ for pasture accounted for 19 percent of all 
cropland in 1969, but was double this rate in the Appalachian Region 
and was relativel}^ liigh throughout the Soiitheast, South, and South- 
west, where it appears in association with, substantial cropland aban- 
donment. At the other extreme, only 10 percent of the cropland in 
the Northern Plains was pastured. However, cropland pasture acreages 
in both the Northern Plains and the Corn Belt were relatively large 
due to the large acreages of total cropland in these regions. 

Trends in major uses of cropland ^ 

Although tlie total acreage classified as cropland has not changed 
greatly in the past two decades, important changes have occurred 
in individiij>l use components (table 7 and fig. 4). Of particular 
interest, ci-opland used for crops decreased from 387 million acres, 
the record high, in 1949 to 333 million in 1969. Much of the decrease 
in acreage used for crops occurred in three brief periods, 1950,1956-57, 
and" igC^ 1-62, as a result of major Federal programs designed to shift 
cropland frum production to soil conserving uses. Since 1962 the 
acreage used for crops has ftuctuated by several million acres, more or 
less in balance with demand for crop production. 

Cropland harvc^sted, the basic component of the acreage used for 
crops, decreased from 352 to 280 million aci*es from 1949 to 1969, or 
more sharply than the total acreage used for crops. The effect of this 
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TABLE 7.--MAJ0R USES OF CROPLAND, UNITED STATES. CENSUS YEARS, 1949-69 
(In millions of acres) 



Use of cropland 


1949 


1954 


1959 


1964 


1969 




352 
9 

26 


339 
13 
28 


318 
10 
31 


292 
6 

37 


286 
6 

41 




387 
22 
69 


380 
19 
66 


359 
33 
66 


335 
52 
57 


333 
51 
88 




478 


465 


458 


444 


472 



FXCrUKK 4 



MAJOR USES OF CROPLAND 
UNITED STATES, 1949-69 




Omp\and ui«d 

* for cropi 



1949 1954 1959 1964 1969 



U.S. Oe^AHTMEHT OF aCRICULTUHE 



♦ exCLUDJWC CnD^LAt4D PASTURE. 

NEC. ER^ 1901 -n t * ) ECOHOMJC PtESEARCh SERVICE 



decrease was partly offset by a general upward trend in cultivated 
summer ftillow. Acreages of crop failure^ the smallest and least con- 
trollable component, ranged betweeii 2 and 4 percent of the liarvosted 
acreage during the comparison period. 

Cropland in soil improvement crops and other idk cropland trended 
upward as the acreas:e used for crops decr^^a^ed. The overall or net 
increase in idle land from 1949 to 1969 was 29 million acres, or from 
22 to 51 million acres. This increase was closely associated wth land 
diverted from crop production under Federal programs, although 
additional cropland was diverted to cultivated summer fallow and to 
various noncropland uses. Idle cropland, particularly that diverted 
from production to soihconservine: crops, represents a source ot crop- 
land as needed. Hence, the acreage tends to vary inversely with annual 
changes in the acreage of cropland used for crops. 
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_ Cropland urioci only lor pasture has not been enumerated consistentlv 
in the C.eususes .01 AKnculturo because responding farm operators did 
not interpret the definition of this category unilormlv from area to 
urea and from year to. year. For example, cropland used only for 
pastm-e as enumerated m the 1964 and 1969 Censuses, increased from 
p/ to bcS mrllion acres. Ihe sharp increase in 1969 probablr is attribu- 
table to inadvertent enumeration of permaiu-nt grassland pasture in 
tarms svhich decreased correspondingb^. Thus, although available 
statis ICS mdicate a stable trend followed by a recent increase, it is 
more likely that cropland pasture acreages were fairly stable throuc^h- 
■ '^O'^^P'^^^o.'-! Pf iod. However, some cropland established" to 
conser^^ng uses suitable for pasture under the soil bank program has 
now returned to cropland pasture use. 

Because of inconsistencies in cropland pasture acreages, trends in 
total cropland are more apparent when croplaiul pasture is e\-cluded 
irom comparison totals. By this measure, cropland (the combined 
acreages of cropland used lor crops and idle cropland) totaled 409 
mi ion acres m 1949; 399 million in 1954; 392 million in 1959 387 
mdhon m 1964; and 384 million in 1969. Derail croplaml excLiVe o^ 
croplaiul pasture trendccl doxvnward by 25 raiUion acres, xvith most of 
the net change (17 million) occurring in the l950's. In contrast, when 
inconsistent estimates of crop and pasture arc included, total cropland 
rendcd downward by 34 million acres between 1949 and 1964 and 
then vu-tuaily regained these losses by 1969. 

Trends in croplapd used for crops, by regions 

Regional acreages of cropland used for crops followed the national 
«cf lY o i""!^ 1.949-62, and tended to diverge during 1962- 

69 (table 8 and hg. 5). During the former period, all regions expel-ienced 
soinc decrease m ci-opland used for crops, ranging from 1 milhon acres 
m the Mountain Region to 10 mdhon acres in the Southern Plains. 

TABLE 8.-CR0PLAND USED FOR CROPS, BY REGION, 48 STATES, 1949I69 1 
II n millions of acres) 



Year "'«st ^RpU T^^'^" ^elta ^'tn Moun- 48 

''^^ ^^'^ lachian east States Plains tain Pacific States 



{95?:::: lU ]fl lU l[\ 16 6 44.7 34.7 20.8 386.6 

1951- -,. 17.0 37 7 77:4 93 8 2*2 «"7 ^^'^ ^0.2 377.3 

1952- -. 16.9 37 4 77 8 93 8 20 8 n ^0.6 381.1 
1953 16.8 37 6 ^ 78 8 94 0 20 fi \ A \a'1 § ^0.8 380.0 
1954.,,. 16,6 ... I7 6 79 4 955 200 111 ^0.8 379.5 
1955-.,, 16.4 37.6 79 5 94 6 iS'S \A u? 1 '5 ^0.7 379.9 

i---::: 1^:? lU ]\.\ | 1 f[ : " : : i§J . l^L' 

"?9:::: 1^:1 fA J : ' I I 

IQRn 14.9 35:8 78:4 gi's u\ n\ ' ^''^ ^4.4 20.5 3SS. s 

[4.5 35.3 71.6 86.9 16:i 12:7 

-.2 33.3 70.7 85.3 15.4 Irg 

iiJ:::: u.l ]ll fd !?■' - \u 34.? 30 a? , 337:3 



W^- li 11 1 i ^ ^ '^ iii ii irl^ii 

ii;;;; ll ll u ^\ ^ t\ m 11 



■?zfi:::: ill III ]\i fd \\i \i\ 1^1 m >?•! 332:? 



i97i::;: 12:? 34:$ l'-^ 30:9 34.9 19.4 m:i 

.972.... 12.5 \\:\ ]\i f.\ li 30.4 34.3 ,9.4 340.5 



failua\'uIt"aUd s^urn'mir fallor ^ich on. or more crops were harvested plus acreage of cop 

' Preliminary. 
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CROPLAND USED FOR CROPS, 48 STATES AND REGIONS, 1949-69' 



MIL ACRCS 




1949 



19i9 '54 '59 "64 '69 



* IWCLUDEl THE iC/lfiCf OF U»^D MD- *HICN OWE OK CXOFi -£« «*«Vf jrED fLU5 



J.S. OEWMUENT OF iC^tCULTURE 



NEC, ERS iaii-73(4) ECONOMtC R ESG ARCH SERVICE 



Compared with the national decline of 15 percent, durmg; 1949-62, 
t'le acreac'e used for oroprf decreased 13 pcrccnfc rn the Lake btates; 
about ur percent in the Corn Belt, Northern Phnns, and Pacihc 
Rocrions- and less than 5 percent in the Mountain Region. In all otliei 
farm production regions, decreases in cropland used lor crops were 
cn-eater than the national rate. Regional dccrcases-in the houtii and 
Southwest ranged from 24 percent in th_e Delta btates and boutliem 
Phiias to 30 percent in the Apptdachian region and 40 percent m the- 
Southeu-.t Region. Although the decline in the Northeast was rela- 
tivelv moderate, it represented IS percent of the regional acreage used 
for crops in 1949. The general decline in acreage used lor crops was 
nndnlv attributable to' Federal acreage diversion programs. _ 

Cornpari.son of regional acreages of cropland used lor crops in lyb^ 
■ and 1969 reveals httle change in six farm production regions and a 
(livergeat pattern in others. Decreases of about 2 nuUioii acres each 
in the Nortlieasl and Lake States continued the historical downward 
<r^".ls in those regions. Acreages changed little in such diverse regions 
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as the Corn Belt, Appaliirliiaa, vSoiithoast, Sou thorn Plains, aad Pacific 
Kegions, but. increased, 1 to 3 million in the Northern Plains, Delta 
States, and Mountain Regions. The increase in the Nortliern Plau\.s 
generally represents normal annual variations in the acreage used for 
^,^:...crops. However, the increase in Delta States represents" a definite 
. r^Upward trend. Iiv raeent years, substantial acrea2;es of alluvial soil.s 
m the Jower Mississippi Valley have been cleared and drained for 
crops, more than ofi'setting cropland abandonment elsewhere in the 
region. Similarly, the gradual expansion of irrigation (app. table 13) 
has helped to maintain or increiise cropland acreage in the Mountain 
Region. 

^The general but unequal declines in regional acreage since World 
War II have increasingly concentrated the cropland used for crops in 
relatively favored regions. From 1949 to 1962, the Lake States, Corn 
Belt, Northern Plains, Mountain, ^and Pacific Regions collectively 
increased their proportional share of the national acreage from 69 to 
73 percent. In these five regions, cropland used for crops decreased at 
less than the national rate. After 1962, this trend was modified some- 
what, as perceptible proportional increases in cropland used for crops 
were limited to the Northern Plains, Mountain Region, and Delta 
States. 

Although obscured by net regional decreases since 1949, the acreage 
uspd for crops has increased in numerous areas and localities, A recent 
study of the 1944-64 period found that acreages used for crops pliis idle 
cropland increased in 868 counties (2S percent) and decreased in the 
remaining counties. The total increase in increasing counties was 26.7 
million acres or 1.3 million per year, as opposed to the total decrease in 
decreasing counties of 53.5 million acres or 2.6 million per year. Acre- 
ages of new cropland were concentrated heaviiv in the lowerMississippi 
\alley, Central and Southern High Plains, Central Cahfornia, and 
Northern Montana. New cropland acreages were less concentrated but 
still large in the Corn Belt, the Dakotas, Florida, and several areas. of 
the West. In general, cropland development in the East is-associated 
with wetland drainage and in the West with the expansion of irrigation. 
Improved dryland farming tecihniques also have contributed to crop- 
land increases, especialh^ in Montana. 

The outstanding recent instance of cropland development is the 
alluvial plain of the Mi.s.sissippi River, particularly that portion in 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. From 1950''to 1969, cropland 
in the alluvial areas of these States increased 3.3 million acres, or -40 
percent, as the result of intensive clearing and drainage of forested 
wetlands. The effects of reclamation became especially evident after 
1962, when new cropland development in the alluvial plain accelerated 
and acreages used for crops elsewliere in the Delta* Region tended to 
stabihzc. The overall acreage used for crops in the Delta Region has 
trended steadil}^ upward since 1962. 

Several factors have combined to greatly increase productivity per 
acre of cropland nsed for crops since^l949.''In general, adjustments in 
the acreage used for crops have resulted in increasingh- concentrated 
cropping of the most productive land, both on individual farms and by 
areas and regions. The substitution of new cropland and improvement 
of existing cropland by such means as land forming, drainage, and 
irrigation have also upgraded the acreage used for crops. To these 
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iarpi-ovemoiitri in basic land capability have horn addod. larger inputs 
of fertilizer, pesticides, and herbicides; use of in^pros-ed plant varieties, 
machinerv. and equipment; and more cfHcient [arm organization. 
Further increases in productivity ai'e attributab e to changes m the 
proportions of intensive and extensive crops produced, i'rom 1949 to 
19G9 output per crop acre increased more than 50 percent aiuL total 
crop'pi'odiK'tion increased more than 40 percent, in coinpansou, tlie 
nation's population increa.sed 34 percent from 1950 to 19^0. 
Changes in composUion of crops harvested 

Crops liarvoste.d, ineludiug several million acres harvested m suc- 
cession from the same land,' totaled 291 million acres m 1969 or o6 
million less than in 1954. This substantial reduction m acreage ol crops 
harvested ws accompanied by .siguilicant changes m the acreage ot 
several crops and crop types (table 9 and app table 12) Broadly 
c^roupcd, teed crops decreased from 224 to 16S milhon acres because, o 
major re(hictiou.-, in ihe acreage of corn and oats and .substantial 
reductions in barlev and liav acreage. In contrast, food crops gained lo 
million acres or Ui "percent during this period (1954-69). I he increase m 
food crops was attributable to soybean acreage, which more than 
tloublecl--from 17 to 41 million acres. Wheat, the domniant food crop 
in terms ot acreage, decreased 7 million acres or 13 percent. Other 
food crops showed onl v small, offsetting changes. Crops other than feed 
luid food crops decrca.scd ,13 million acres nuunly reflecting large 
reductions in cotton and flaxseed acreages. As a result ol these, slntts, 
feed crops now account foi' only 58 percent ol the acreage ol crops 
harvested, as opposed to 65 percent in 1954; food crops gamed pro- 
portionally— froui 26 to 36 percent; and other crops lost proportion- 
ally — froin 9 to 6 percent. 

PASTCRE AXD RAXGE KESOURCE.S 

Livestock grazing occurs on about 890 million acres or 39 percent 
of the land area (table 10). The total includes acreages m three major 
tvpes-cropland used alternately for pasture (88 inilhou) gra.ssland 
and other nonforcsted land iis6d more or less exclusively lor grazing 
(604 million), and forest land on which grazing occurs as a secondary 
or additional use (198 million). This distribution is approximate, as 

TABLE 9 -CROPS HARVESTED, BY TYPE, 48 STATES, CENSUS YEARS, 1954 -69 ' 
|ln millions of acissl 



1954 1959 1964 1969 

Crop 

59 55 53 51 

Food BMins 37 45 55 

Othor lood crops 

qi 92 99 105 

Total food crops ^' ^ --.=_ ^,^_-=.=- - 

152" 143 ' Ul 103 

Feed grains. - - 72 66 67 60 

, , , 224 209 178 168 

Total (sed crops 23 21 17 

Olhercrops. .. . — i_ -71.= - 

347 324 298 291 

Total crops harvestid 



tSee appendix table 12 tor individual crop acreage and sources of data. 
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interfaces bet \\Ton nuijor lyjios of piusture and range are not always 
precise cither m nature or in available statistics. Cropland pasture and 
pernianent grassland pasture are difEcult to differentiate in some cases, 
bimi arly, grassland pasture and range includes some brusldand or 
wooded areas, and forested graxing laud includes many areas of open 
forage. * ^ 

Of the total pasture and range, 602 million acres were enumerated 
as land m Inrms. Pasture and range in farms includes all of the crop- 
land pasture (88 mdlion acres), 75 percent of the permanent orassland 
?r^o^''^^'n' ^"^^^ 'i^j'lion acres), and 31 percent of the forest land gra;5ed 
(G2 mUhon acres). Most grax.ing land in farms is in private, State, and 
imUixn o\\mership. Less than 10 ])ercent of the Federal range, consisting 
niainly ot scattered areas grazed under lease, is enumerated as land in 
larms. 

The 288 million acres of grazing land not in farms consists of 152 
nnlhon acres of grassland and other non-forested areas, and 186 million 
acres ot forest land. .More than 200 million acres of the grazhig land 
not m farms is federally owned, mainly in Federal grazing districts 
am national lorcst system range allotments. These areas are grazed 
under a permit i-athcr tlum lease arrangement aiid, as such, arc not 
enunieratcd as land in farms. Mnch of the non-Federal grazins: land 
not in larnis consists of large forest tracts in the South. " ^ 

In rehitive terms, forage 3'iclds are high on ^cropland ])asture, 
moderate on grassland pasture in farms, and low on both open and 
lorested grazing land not in farms. However, all pasture and rano'c 
types generally repi-cscnt extensive uses of land. Thus althoucrh 
grazing occurred on triple the acreage of harvested cropland, only 
about one-tlnrd of all livestock feed was obtained froni this source. 

Livestock grazing is mucli more important in the agricultural econ- 
omies ol sparsely popnhued areas oT the West tharr nationall v. The 
Alountam Kegion alone has 898 million acres of pasture and* rango 
(table 10). This total represents 45 percent of the Nation's pasture and 
range, ^78 percent of the region's land area, and nearly 10 times the 
regions cropland (exclusive of crophmd pasture). As a proportion of 
land arens total pasture and range acreages are equalh' high in the 
Southern Plains and are above the national averao-o in 'the Xortbern 
Flams, Delta States, and Pacific Regions. 

Grazing is relatively unimportant in some regional agricultural 
economies but is important in absolute terms. An example is the Corn 
Belt, where 17 million acres of cropland pasture are distributed in 
proportion to a much larger total cropland acreage. Forage from this 
acreage, plus smaller acreages of permanent grassland aiul woodland 
pasture, is equivalent to several times this acreage of semiarid Western 
range, \ et its value is overshadowed by much larger returns from 
cultrvated cropland in the region. 

Regional distribution, by major pasture type 

The proportion of total pasture and range in iiulividual pasture 
types differs significantly among the farm productions regions (table 
10), Gra.ssland i)asture accounts for 60-85 percent of total pasture and 
range acreage hi regions com])rising the 17 Western States; exceeds 
other types iiUhe Lake States, Alaska, and Hawaii; and is important 
m all regions. The total acreage in the 17 Western States is 550 miUion 
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TABLE IC-^PASTURE AND RANGE. BY TYRE AND REGION. UNITED STATES, 1959 
II n thousands of acres} 



Tolarpasture and range < 



Region 


Cropland 
pasture » 


Gra5sland 
pasture and 
range » 


Forest land 
pasture and 
range 3 


Acreage 


percentage of 
land area 




3. 669 

- . . - 5i 293 

16, 886 

. 11,273 

12, 428 

5,634 

6,684 

16,833 

5, 726 

3,755 


3.162 

6 175 
13^948 
72.940 

8, 427 
10. 498 

8, 433 
111,349 
313,478 
52, 594 


2, 238 
4 735 
ll!975 
2, 358 
6,669 
13. 619 
21,391 
26,341 
79,071 
29,084 


9,06C 
16, 203 
42i 809 
86. 571 
27, 524 
29.751 
36. 508 
154, 523 
. 398.275 
85, 433 


8 

13 
26 
46 
22 
24 
40 
73 
73 
42 




88.181 

3 
36 


601.004 
1, 624 
987 


197,481 
111 
451 


886, 666 
1,738 
1,474 


47 

'^l 




.... 88,220 


603, 615 


198, 043 


889,878 


39 



» Malnlv cropland in rotation, used some years for cultivated crops and other years for pasture. 
' Excludes cropland used for pasture. 

s An approximation of the acreage grazed to some extent during the year, h.^..^ir;,.H h^, 

» Excludes 57,000,000 acres in Federal grazing districts and national forest system range allotments, characterized by 
little value for grazing, 
s Less than 0.5 percent. 

nores, or 90 percent of all permanent gnisslancl. The^cpnpntnition of 
perninnent nonforested gra/iine; land in the Wostcrh'UKitecvt-.StatQa is 
attributable to natural conditions tliat limit alternative, land Uses. 

Cropland pasture acreages are diT^tributod roughly in proportion to 
total cropland but comprise a higher proportion of cropland in regions 
undergoincr significant cropland abandonment. Hence, acreages are 
relativelv hiro;e in the Corn Belt, Northern Phiins, vSouthern Plains, 
'and Appalachian Regions. Among these regions, however, cropland 
pasture is the dominant lype in only the Corn Belt and the Appala- 
chian Recrion. Among other regions, it is the domhiant type only in the 
Northeast, a region where the total pasture and range acreage is 
relatively snialh 

Acreao;es of woodland 2;ra/iin2; land range from about 2 miLlion acres 
in the Northeast and Northern Plain.s'^ to 79 million acres in the 
Mountain Re2;ion. Aggregate acreages are relatively large throughout 
the West, vSouthwest, and South but represent the dominant pasture 
type in only two regions— the Southeast and Delta States. In otlier 
resiions, acreages of forest land grassed tire smaller than grassland pas- 
ture acrea2:es\ind are often snialler than crophind pasture acreages. 

The regional variation in forest hmd grazed reflects both the amouuL 
of forest laiui and such factors as forest species composition t^nd stand 
density. 

■Changes in pasture and range acreages 

Changes in crophind pasture and grassland pasture are difficult to 
measure, as thev have been hiconsistcntly interchanged in agricultural 
survevs. When* both tvpes are combined, however, total grassland 
pasture has been almost stable since 1950, decreasing only shghtly— 
from 701 to 692 miUion acres in 1969 (table II). In comparison, the 
forested component of the grazing acreage decreased from 319 to 198 
million acres. The major decrease in woodbind grazed, plus the small 
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TABLE U.— TOTAL PASTURE AND RANGE, BY TYPE, UNITED STATES, CENSUS YEARS, 1950-69 

|ln millions of acresj 



Type 


1950 


1954 


1959 


1964 


1969 


Grassland paslure and range 

Cropland pasture,... 

Open permanent pasture , 

Woodland grazed 


701 
(69) 
(632) 
319 


700 
(66) 
(634) 
301 


699 
(66) 
(633) 
245 


697 
(57) 
(640) 
225 


692 
(88) 
(604) 
198 


Total pasture and range 


1,020 


1,001 


944 


922 


890 



decrease in grassland pasture, reduced the total acreage gra^ced bv 130 
million acres, or 13 percent, from 1950 to 1969. 

Most of the small net decrease in the combined acreage of tempo- 
rary and permanent grassland pasture occurred after 1959, when losses 
slightly exceeded gains in a majority of regions. This trend is associated 
with a decelerated rate of cropland abandonment, the tendency of 
open land to reforest, and the expansion of urban and other special 
uses of land.. Prior to 1959, the combined grassland pasture acreage 
decreased substnntially in the Mountain and Pacific Regions, pri~ 
maril}^ because of a reduction of acreage classified as suitable for 
grazing. These losses were essentially offset by a relatively large in- 
crease in grassland pasture in the Southern Plains, and small regional 
increases elsewhere that occurred in association with the general 
decline in acreage used for crops. 

Forest land gra?.ed has declined in all regions since 1950. Rough 
approximations of the acrenge in this type indicate a national dccliiie 
of about 40 percent and regional declines equaling or exceeding the 
national rate e.vcept in the ^lountain Region and, possibly, the Corn 
Belt and Northern Plains. Among the factors associated with the 
major dowTi trend in forested gra/cing land are (1) improved livestock 
feeding and forest ninnagenient practices, (2) changes in forest species 
and stand density, (3) clearing and reclassification of woody vegetation 
to grassland, (4) closing of low-capacity and other areas to grassing, 
and (5) the general ded line in the aci'cago of land in farms. 

The net decreases in both grassland and forest land gra/.ed generally 
represent the removal of areas of low productivit}' from the gra//ia*g 
acreage. At the same time, grassland pasture has been gradually ini- 
proved by brush ciearinji, reseeding, fcrtili/.ation, and shifts of crop- 
land to pasture. Thus, although the total acreage gra/.ed has declined 
sini 0 1950, the average quahty of the rem aining pasture and range 
acreage has been significantly upgraded. Avaihibie data indicate that 
total pasture production has increased about 10 percent since 1960. 

FOREST LAND 

The total area in the United States classified as forest land is 754 
million acres. Of this total, 500 million acres, or two-thirds, is com- 
mercial forest, i.e., suitable and available for growing continual crops 
of industrial timber products. The remaining third is cla.ssified as 
noncommercial because of inherent low timber-producing capacity or, 
in the case of some public lands, legal reservation for recreation and. 
other nontiniber uses. The noncommercial acreage includes some 
areas in tlie Alaskan mterior that ynW. probably be classified commci-cial 
when a detailed survey is coiupletccL 
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The total forest land acreap;o is about equally chvuled between the ^1 
Eastern States and the 17 Werftern vSlates plus Ahiska and Hawan. in 
contrast, the proportions classified as commercial and noncommercial 
in the t\vo reo;lonal groupings are striklnglN' disslnnhvr. In the 31 
Eastern vStates^ 94 percent of tlie forest land Is classified as commercial; 
in the renuvinlne 19 vStates, only 36 percent is of couimeroial quahty. 
Exchisive of xVlaska. liowever, the aA^erage for the Western States is 51 
percent. Individual Eastern regions not only have disproportionately 
laro:e shares of the eommerciar forest land, but also luive j:he highest 
proportions of their total huid area chissed as forest (table 5) . 

Although substantial acreages of open land have reverted to lorest 
since 1950, these 2:alns have been largely offset by new land^ clearing 
for crops, pasture, urba.n, and other uses. During the 1950's, forest 
land expanded measurablv in a broad region extencbng from the 
Northeast to the Delta States but these increases were partly ottset by 
decreases in other reo;ious, particularly the Southern Plaius. Snice 
1960, forest land has increased, at least slowly, in a majority ot the 
States east and south of the Corn Belt; these gains were more than 
offset bv sluirp decreases in a few States, most notably those compris- 
inc^ the^ Delta Region. As a result of these opposing changes total 
forest land is now less than 1 percent above the 1950 acreage (table 4). 

]\iost of the forest area is considered to be primarily used for forestry 
hut it tvpicaliy serves multiple purposes. For exauiple, * about one- 
fourth of the acreao:e is gnvAOcl by livestock and laro;e acreages are 
available for some degree of recreational use. In addition, forest land 
umversally provides watershed protection and wilcUife habitat. Forest 
land exclusive of the area gra/.ed and the areas used primarily for other 
purposes totals approxhnately 525 niillion acres. 

SPECIAL AXD MTSCELL.'VXEOUS USES 

Special iise areas 

Special uses of land, includino; m-ban and transportation areas, 
r'^^creational and wildlife areas, and other uses occupied 17S million 
acres in 1969, or S percent of the land area of the country (table 12). 
Urban and transportation areas accounted for 61 million acres or 
one-third of the total. National and State parks and related recrea- 
tional areas occupy 49 million acres. An additional 32 niillion acres are 
reserved for wildlife protection and propagation. About 28 million 
acres have been set aside for defense and atomic energy purposes and 
S million acres are occupied by farmsteads, farm roads, and farm 
lanes This o-rouping of special-purpose uses includes the most, and 
some of the'^least, intensivelv used land in the country. Except for 
land used for I'fn-nii^tca-ds, fai:Vt roadb, and farm lanes, these uses are 
nonagricultural. , . ^ r ii • 

Special uses of land traditionally liave been assesed m terms of their 
their efl'ect on ao-ricultural land supplies. From this standpoint, urban 
areas and, to a^ lesser extent, transportation uses are of particular 
interest. As urban and transportation areas expand in rural areas,^ tliey 
may prooressivelv occupy or isolate land in other uses m existing 
proportions: but when a choice is possible, a disproportionate share ot 
level, well-drained land is normally taken. 
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TABLE 12.- SPECIAL USE AREAS, UNITED STATES, ESTIMATES FOR 1969 ^ 

^P"'^'""'^"' (1,000 aa») ^''"% °.'cl°n'fj 

Nonagricultural: 
Intensive uses: 

Urban areas ^. con 10 c 

Highwaysand roads ..." fn'f.^ 

Railroads " ^S'??? M'? 

A'^p°^'^ - IMl \:l 

•- 60,543 34.1 

Extensive uses: 

National Parks. 9a ,c « 

Slate parks ^?'ff^ ^5.9 

Wilderness and primative areas u'oQn on 

Federal wildlife refuges kt'iVi 

Slate wildlife refuges ^I'iij 

National defense areas , 9?' S/i A o 

Federal industrial lands .'"/.Vl ' our 19 

Slale inslitutional and o»her uses 1 918 11 

- 108, 842 6L2 

Total nonagricultural lands _ ^ "^^^^169^5^ "gTs 

.Agricultural: 

Farmsteads,..., , r srd t 7 

Farm roads and lanes. ' 7' occ ri 
' - i, 8b6 1. 0 

Total agricultural special use lands g 420 4"; 

Total special use areas UyTaoT" lOO."^ 

' Definitions and procedures are given in footnotes to lable 10, showing special use areas by States. 

At Die Other extreme, pai'ks, wildlife areas, wilderness and primitive 
areas monuments, memorials, and related uses usually conflict onl.y 
slightly \vitli^ agricultural use of land. Althous;!! relatively large 
acreages are mvolved, a high pi'oportion of the extensive special use 
acreage is located in portions of the 11 Western States and Alaska, 
where physical conditions hmit or preclude a^.^ricultural activities. 
-Lven in the better agricultural regions of the East, much of the 
recreational and^^^ldlifc acreage is unsuitable for agricultural purposes. 
^ In tinies of expansion, national defense areas and other public 
installations and facilities represent the middle ground between urban- 
transportation and recreation-wildlife uses as competitors with agri- 
culture for space. The present distribution pattern indicates that not 
more than one-fourth of the acreage for these facilities (7 million 
acres) is located in viable agricultural areas. The acreage of former 
cropland used intensively for these purposes or irreversibly lost to 
agriculture is considerably smaller. 

Although farmsteads, farm roads, and farm lanes generally comple- 
ment rather than compete with agricultural uses, they occupv a 
suhst^mtial area of land. The acreage in individual farms devoted to 
these uses varies by size of farm, type of farming activity, and other 
i actors. Much of the acreage involves land originally 'suitable for 
crops and pasture. 

Mate oj growth of special use areas 

Available estimates, although not precise or completely consisbeub 
over time, indicate that the special nsc areas grouped in* table 13 in- 
creased 27 million acres, or an average of 2.7 million acres annually 
during 1959-69 (table 13). Most of the individual uses specified also 
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TABLE 13 SPtClAL USE AREAS. UNITED STATES, 1959 AND 1969 
[In millions of acresl 



Special use area t 



2 1959 


1969 


Change 


27.2 


34.6 


-{-7.4 


24.7 


26,0 


-hi. 3 


bl.5 


81.4 


+ 19.9 


27.5 


27.4 


-1.7 


10. 1 


8.4 


151.0 


177.8 


+26.8 



Urban areas . 

Transportation areas .... 
Recreation and wildlife areas 
Public installations and facilities.. 
Farmsteads and farm roads. . .. . 



Total. 



> individual uses are specified in table 12. 
From Wooten, et al. 



increased. Aniong intensive uses, the area in urban places increased 
from 27.2 to 'H^O million acres, an average of three-fourth milhon 
acres amuially. Comparison of popuUition and area (hita for 1960 and. 
1970 hidicates that urban area! growth exi:efdcd urban popuUition 
groNvth in recent years. When aggregated by components, average 
densities decreased hi the central cities of urbanized areas and in 
sinaUer places outside the urbanized areas. In contrast, density in the 
suburban fringe, where 69 percent of urban popuUition increase 
occurred, was virtually unchanged. The emerging pattern suggests 
some abandonment of older areas for improved living space elsewhere, 
rather than an effeciive gain in per capita living space. 

Rural transportation areas increased from 24.7 to 26.0 niillion acres, 
or 130,000 acres annually during the 1960's. Construction of new 
higlnvays, particularly the Interstate system, averap;ed about 100,000 
acres and new airports^-^^averaged 37,000 acres yearly. These gains 
wefe slightly ofl'sot by a small decrease in the acreage of railroad 
rights-of-way. The overall increase in rural transportation areas was 
also minimized by incremental reclassification of botli highway and 
airport areas to urban areas, winch continually expand into rural areas. 

Areas of artificial reservoirs have been deducted from total land 
area as used herein. However, substantial acreages of land are con- 
verted to reservoirs each year. The total fluctuates, but land taken by 
reservoirs of 5,000 acre-feet or more has averaged approximately 
300,000 acres in recent years. By combining this total with some 
870,000 acres taken by urban ancf transportation uses, it is estimated 
that about 1,2 -million acres of all types of land shift to the specified 
intensive special uses each year. This rate is above the rate of 1.0 
million estimated for the 1950-60 decade, nniinly because of accelerated 
urban growth. 

Extensive-type nonagricultural uses of land increased 20 million 
acr.es from 1959 to 1969. Virtuall}' all of the increase is abtributabirto 
recreational and M-ildlife uses, which expa.nded by 5 ancT 15 niiUion 
acres respectively. Much of the added wildUfe acreage comprised 
public donuiin wlldlands in Alaska that were reserved in extraordinarily 
large blocks. Apart from sucU unusual increases, recreation and wildlife 
areas inereased^4\^' roughly 1 million acres annually. 

Public installations and* facilities changed little in the last (lecade, 
as small increases in the acreage of State-administered institutional 
areas were ofl'set by attrition in national defense lands. Mncli of the 
acreage lield for defense ])u.rposes was. assembled during the World 
War II period, and currently nniy not be fully utilized. 
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The estimated acrciigc in farinsteads, farm roadSj and farm lanei? — 
relatively intensive uses and the only special uses ("hissified as ao:ri- 
cultural — decreased correspondingly with decreases in the number of 
farms and hind in farms. 

Miscellaneous other land 

Except for minor acreages in special, uses tliat were not inventoried, 
the remaining 287 million acres of the Nation's land resources consist 
largely of swamps, marshes, bare rock areas, desert^ tundra, and similar 
areas. Acreages of miscellaneous land are relatively large in arid 
portions of the West and several Atlantic and Gulf Coastal areas but 
particularly large in Alaska, which has 212 million acres or nearlv 
three-fourths of the tota.l. Although characterized by little or no 
economic surface use^ these areas generally have utility for wildlife 
pnrnnses and some have value for minerals. From the standpoint o.r 
potential use, inroads will continue to be made for special purposes, 
while limited areas will be u-rigated or otherwise reclaimed for agri- 
culture. 

I\rAJOR USES OF LAND, BY CLASS OF OWNERSHIP 

The land resources of tlie United States are classified by major 
owTLcrship and use classes in table 14. About tlu-ee-fifths of the land 
area is privately o^v^led and two-fifths is publicly owned. 

Federal land, totaling 763 milhon acres, mainl}^ comprises the 
residual of the original public doniain but also includes 55 million 
acres acquh-ed by purchase and other means. Almost half (47 percent) 
of the Federal land^ is distributed in the II Western States and an equal 
amount is located in Alaska. Grazing is the primary use of 165 million 
acres of grasslancl and is a secondary use on 60 milUon acres of forest 
land. Livestock have access to an additional 57 million acres, mainl}'- 
forest types, that have low productivity and grazing utility but arc 
intermingled and managed with better quality Federal rangeland. 
Other major uses of Federal land are forest land (including forest lancl 
grazed), 37 percent; special uses, 12 percent; and misceUancous land 
inchiding desert, tundra, etc., 30 percent. Most of the area in extensive 
special uses also is federally owned. 

TABLE 14.— MAJOR CLASSES OF LAND, BY USE AND OWNERSHIP. UNITED STATES. 1969 
|ln millions of acres] 



Grassland Special use 

^ . . p.-'.ttLTs and 

Ownership 1 Crc-vland and range Forest land 2 other land Total land area 



1 165 278 319 763 

2 41 38 53 134 
2 32 13 3 bU 

467 366 425 59 1.317 

472 604 754 434 2.264 



1 Federal State, local government, and Indian land acreages are approximations basid on public records and reports. 
Private land is the rest of the land area in each major use. 

2 Includes reserved forest land in parks and other special uses. 

s Does not fully reflect recent land grants from Ihe public domain to the Stale of Alaska. 

* Trust land held by Iribes and individual Indians. About 4.900,000 acres of federally owned land, locsled mainly in 
Alaska, are also used by Indians. 




Federal 

State and other public 3. 

Indian'.,- 

Private 

Tola! 
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State and local governments have accumulated landholdings of 
varying size through such means as grants of land from the Federal 
Government, tax reversion, purchase, gift, and, escheat. Tliese pub- 
licly administered areas are distributed someu-hat more evenly than 
Federal land, but are still characterized b}- a high degree of concentra- 
tion. The larger acreages are located" mainly, but not exelusively, in 
the Western States. State and local governments hold land for forests, 
parks, wildlife areas, watershed protection, highway and road rights- 
of-way, institutional uses, and other specific purposes. Most Western 
States also owia relatively large acreages without specific use designa- 
tions. About 43 million acres in the category, including 41 million 
acres of grassland, are used for grazing. 

Nearly 35 million acres of Indian land (68 percent of this category) 
arc u.sed b}' Indian farmers'and livestock operators for farming and 
grassland pasture and raiigc.^In addition, about 13 million acres of 
Indian forest land are used, fSr grazing. Indian land, like Federal and 
State, land, is concentrated in the Western States. 

Private land, ex(;lusivo of that in Indian ownership, totals 1,317 
million acres, or 5(S percent of the land area of the United States. 
Included in the privately owned total are 99 percent of the Nation^s 
cropland, 61 percent of the grassland pasture, 56 percent of the fores.t 
land, and 1.3 percent of the miscellaneous land. As these percentages 
indicate, a large proportion of the land with relatively favorable 
attributes is in private ownership. 

Excluding cropland used for pasture, private and other non-Federal 
grassland a.nd pasture and range total about 439 million acres in tlio 
50 States. An additional 13S million acres of private and other non- 
Federal woodland and forest arc used for grazing. Federal range classi- 
fied as usable or suitable for grazing totals 225 million acres; nearly 
three-fourths of this area is grassland and the rest is forest and wood- 
land. Thus, 802 million acres, including both private and public lan(l 
but excluding cropland pasture, are classed as pasture and range. Of 
the total acreage, 604 million a(TCS are grassland or nonforest, and 
198 million acres are woodland and forest. 

DEFIXITIOXS AXD EXPL.-VXATIOXS OF LAXD USE CLASSES 

Cropland — Total cropland includes six components— cropland har- 
veste(l, crop failure, cultivated summer fallow, soil-improvement 
crops not harvested or pastured, and cropland used onh' for pasture. 
Cropland u.scd only for pasture may also be combined with other 
pasture and grazing categories if the total pasture and range acreage is 
desired. 

The six cropland components often are grouped more broadly as 
(I) cropland used for. crops, (2) cropland used only for pasture, ami 
(3) idle cropland. Cropland used for crops comprises the acreages of 
cropland harvested, crop failure, and cultivated summer fallow. This 
category is intended to measure the actual land input to crop produc- 
tion. 

Idle cropland includes the combined acreages of soil-improven-jcnt 
crops not luirvested or pastured, and land completely idle for a variety 
of physical and economic reasons. Much of the land diverted from crop 
production by Federal farm programs is in this category. 
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Cropland used only for pasture represents, that part of the total 
cropland base that is used alternately for pasture each A^ear. Most 
cropland pasture eventually rotates back to crop use and 'is replaced, 
more or less, by land rotating from other cropland components. How- 
ever, part of the acreage may remain in pasture indefinitely or may 
shift to other uses. 

Pasture and range — Estimates of the acreage of pasture and range 
include open permanent pasture in farms, cropland used only for 
pasture, farm woodland pastured, and gra;^ing land not in farms. 
Grazing land not in farms is part grassland, part sln-ubs and other 
nonforest growth, and prrt forest land. 

Total ])asture and range (S90 million acres) represents the hind that 
contributes to livestock forage production. Thus, where available 
data permitted, areas characterized by little forage productivity but 
internnngled and inanaged ^yi^]^ productive grazing land were oniitted 
in this study. Estimates for many individuals States exclude some 
areas grazed sporadically, ^fuch of the oniitted acreage is in the forest 
land component. 

Total pasture and range, including areas casually affected bv 
grazing, is indicated in a recent Forest Service report^on the forest- 
range environment of the 4S contiguous States. That study reports 
that 835 million acres, ov seven-tenths of the forest-rangef environ- 
ment, arc grazed to some extent. By combining this acreage with 
cropUmd pasture, improved grassland pasture, and small acreages 
of pasture and range in Alaska and Hawaii, the Nation's pasture and 
range rp^ouret\s total al)out 1 billion acres. 

In the study rei)ortcd here, pasture and range is classifibd in two 
different ways. One breakdoMm includes gra.sshind pasture and graz- 
ing land, and forest pastured or grazed. The second breakdo\m 
separates pasture in farms from grazing land not in farms. 

Grassland pasture ami range — Grassland pasture and grazing land 
includes all land used primarily for jmsturc and grazing, exclusive of 
the forest land pastured or grazed. It incUules the shrub and brushland 
types of pasture and grazing land such as sagebrush, scattered nie.s- 
([uite, and some other shrub tyi)cs in the West; some scattered brush- 
laud pasture in the.Ea.st; and all tame and native grasses and legumes 
and other forage u.sed for pasture or grazing. 

Because of diflerences in vegetative composition and use charac- 
teristics, gra.:;:!an(l i)asture and range is not always clearly distin- 
guishable from other types of pasture and range. "^At one extreme, 
pernuinent grassland may merge with cropland pasture at the other, 
grassland often intermingles or forms transitional areas with forest' 
grazing land. 

Forest jmsture and range — For^^st pasture aud ranu-c" consists n;iainjv: 
of open forest, cutover areas, brushgrown pasture, ^ arid woodfands' ' 
and other land within forested areas that has gra.ss or other forage 
growth. The total acreage of forested grazing land includes woodland 
pasture in farms plus rough approximations of forested grazing land 
in farms. For many States, the approximations include significant 
areas grazed only lightly or to scattered extent. 
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Forest land—FovcM luiul as delincd by the V.b. Forest Service 
iiicliules land at lea^^t lO-porcont stocked by trees of any size, or 
formerl-r havms; had such tree cover and not currently dcATloped tor 
nonforest use. The total iiududos chaparral areas m the West, as well 
as afforested areas. 

Most of the forest land in the East, ^o^th, and vSouth is classihed as 
commercial, whereas about half of the forest land m the \\cst and 
Southwest is classifiod as aoneonvmorcvial. Xoncoivunercial torest 
inc]ii(U>s uiaccessible alphio ranges, chaparral, mesquite, piuion- 
juniper, and scmiarid shrub and brush growth. 

Special-me areas— The special uses in this report inchide areas 
for hicrhwav, road, and railroad rights-of-way; airports; farmsteads, 
farm roads'and lanes; urban and town areas; [)arks, ^\^Ulorness, and 
primitive areas; Avildlife refuges; national defense areas; and State- 
owneil land held for iiuVtitiitiona! sites and nuscellaneous other uses, 
such as National Guard camps and rifle nmges, fuirgrounds, airports, 
radio stations, flood-control areas, and watershed-protection areas. 

Amono; special uses of rural land for which estiinates are not avail- 
able ai^rtho-sc for industrial and commercial sites in rural areas, 
poweriine rights-of-wav, cemeteries, golf courses, mining areas, and 
clav sand, and stone quarrv sites. Areas in rural villages and small 
towns \v\th populations of 100 to 3,000 are nob included in urban 
and town areas. Acreasies in these villages and. towns are mcluded.m 
other major uses of land such as forest, grazing, and other lancl.^ 

Water area in large reservoirs is not included among^ the spocial 
uses of land; the figure for the approximate land area of the United 
States exehuies all natural or artificial water bodies of 40 acres or more. 

Miscdlaneons other a/*6W— Miscellaneous land includes marslics, 
sand (huies, bare rock areas, dt'bcrts and tundra. 
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TABLE l.~MAJOR USES OF LAND. BY STATE AND REGION. UNITED STATES, 1969 
jln thousands of acresl 



Stale and rr£ion 


Cropland i 


Grassland 
pasture and 
range • 


Forest 
lands 


Special 
uses • 


Other 
lands 


Approximate 
1 and area ^ 


Maine 

New riamsphire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New York 

' New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 


735 
198 
867 
288 
32 
252 

6. 276 
713 

6,065 
533 

1, 894 


174 

57 
290 

49 
5 

54 
1,295 

61 
849 

34 
294 


17,605 
5,046 
4,384 
3,412 
429 
2, 119 

14, 897 
2.396 

17,638 
390 
2. 925 


807 

294 

250 
I, 219 

201 

654 
5, 796 
1,573 
3,810 

183 

981 
39 


468 
182 
140 
14 
4 

33 
2. 348 

70 
416 
128 
236 


19,789 
5, 777 
5,931 
5,009 
671 
3. 112 

30.612 
4,813 

28,778 
1, 268 
6,330 
39 


Northeast 


17,853 


3,162 


71,241 


15, 807 


4. 066 


112, 129 


Wisconsin,,,. 


8.682 ' 
12,270 
23,380 


1,338 
2.526 
2. 311 


19, 100 
14,892 
18, 466 


3,879 
2,830 
3,952 


3,364 
2, 339 
2, 636 


36736^ 
34, 857 
50,745 


Lakes States 


44,332 


6. 175 


52,458 


10,661 


8,339 


121, 965 


Indiana 

Illinois 


12.584 
14.071 
25,466 
28,398 
21,450 


2,374 
2.038 
2,614 
2.089 
4, 833 


6, 422 
3,870 
3, 745 
2.250 
14,828 


3,038 
2,007 
3. 289 
2, 104 
2,378 


1,806 
1. 116 
565 
961 
688 


26,224 
23, 102 
35,679 
35, 802 
44,157 


Corn Beit 


101 969 


13 948 


31, 115 


12. 816 


5, 116 


164, 964 


North Dakota.- 

South Dakota ...... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


30. 187 
20. 844 
23.379 
32,817 


11. 278 
24.030 
22. 179 
15. 453 


422 
1.699 
1.031 
1,344 


1,469 

1, 821 
1,719 

2, 234 


983 
217 
641 
486 


44, 335 
48,611 
48. 949 
52, 344 


Northern Plains.. 


107.237 


72.940 


4,496 


7,243 


2.327 


194,243 


Virginia.... 

West Virginia 

North Carolina.. 

Kentucky.. . 


77925 
1. 763 
6.480 
9.810 
8.652 


2,282 
863 

1. 216 
1.871 

2, 195 


16,075 
12. 126 
20, 224 
11, 887 
12,820 


l7961 ~~ 

597 
2,693 
1. 524 
2,236 


~216~^ 
56 
618 
284 
547 


25, 459 
15, 405 
31,231 
25 376 
26! 450 


Appalachian 


31.630 


8.427 


73, 132 . 


' 9,011 


1,721 


123,921 


South Carolina 

Georgia.. 

Florida 

Alabama , 


" 3, 663 ^ 
7. 103 
3.773 
5. 885 


979 
1.275 
5. 834 
2.410 


~r27403 
25, 157 
17, 753 
21,748 


17614 
2,747 
4, 794 
1, 909 


685 
885 
2,464 
500 


744 
67 
^18 
32,452 


Southeast 


20, 424 


10.498 


77,061 


11.064 


4, 534 


123.851 


Mississippi 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana 


8.394 
10. 202 
5.962 


2.86'r 
2. 895 
2.674 


'16,892 
18. 237 
15 342 


1,290 
1,501 
1, 803 


" 829 " 

410 
2,974 


30,269 
33, 245 
28,755 


Delia States 


24, 558 


8.433 


50, 471 


4. 594 


4,213 


92. 269 


Oklahoma.. 

Texas 


~ 16. 036 
40.007 


16. 599 
94.750 


87926^ ~ 
24,064 


27l42 
7.026 


317 
1,919 


" 447020 
167, 766 


Soulhern Plains.. 

Montana 

Idaho. 

Wyoming _ 

Colorado, 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

Ulah 

Nevada , 


56, 043 
16.493 
6, 166 
2,813 
11. 105 
2,351 
1.665 
1.983 
783 


111.349 
49. 873 
22, 073 
45,911 
29.711 
51,025 
41.354 
24. 893 
48.633 


32,990 
19, 899 
18,030 

5,885 
19.387 
17,256 
17,420 
14,720 

7,255 


9, 168 
4.405 
4.051 
5.282 
3. 121 
5. 189 
8, 102 
5.050 
7,243 


2. 236 
2.506 
2,593 
2,319 
3,086 
1.882 
4.046 
5,895 
6,409 


211,786 
93.176 
52,913 
62,210 
66,410 
77. 703 
72.587 
52.541 
70.328 


Mountain. _ 


43.359 


313.478 


119,852 


42,443 


28,736 


547. 868 



Hco footnote at oiul of tnblp. r 
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TABLE l.-MAJOR USES OF LAND, BY STATE AND REGION, UNITED STATES, 1969-Continued 



(In thousands of acrcst 


State and rision 


Cropland i 


Ui jssland 
pasture and 
range • 


Forest 
Iand3 


Special 
uses ' 


Other 
land* 


Approximate 
land area ^ 


Washington. 

Oregon 


8,278 
5,U5 
10, 879 


6,982 
22,756 
22.856 


20,739 
29,387 
39,826 


5.498 
2.520 
15,834 


1. 108 
1,749 
10, 676 


42,505 
61,557 
100,071 




24,302 


52. 594 


89.952 


23,852 


13, 533 


204. 233 


48 Slates 


471,707 
18 
372 


601^004"^ 
1,624 
987 


"602^758" 
118,276 
1.626 


~' 145^659 
30. 529 
617 


74,821 
212.069 
510 


1,896.959 
362,516 
4, 112 


U.S. total 


472,097 


603.615 


722,670 


177.805 


287,400 


2, 263, 587 



t Total acreage 1" crop rotation. 

2 Grasslands and other nonforested pasture in farms excluding cropland used only for pasture, plus estimates of open 
or nonfore'^t^d grazing land not in farms. ^ , . lu ;i 

3 Forest land, excluding reserved forest land and some unreserved areas duplicated in parks and other special uses 
of land. Total forest lantfis shown in appendix table 9. 

* Urban, transportalion, recreational, and other special uses of land specified m appendix table 10. 

i Miscellaneous areas with low agricultural use value, such 2s marshes, open swamps, bare rock areas, deserts, and 

A^pijroximnte land area as developed by the Bureau of the Census in conjunction with the 1970 Census of Population 
(June 1972). Includes all dryland and land termporarily or partially covered with water, such as marshland, swamps, 
and river Hood plains; streams, sloughs, estuaries, and canals less than l^s mile wide; and lakes, reservoirs, and ponds 
less than 40 acres in area. 



TABLE 2.-MAJ0R USES OF LAND IN FARiVlS. BY STATE AND REGION, UNITED STATES, 1969 
(Thousands of acres; excepting percentages] 



State and region 



Cropland 



Grassland 
pasture - 



Forest 
land 3 



Other 
land 



Percentage 
Total of land 
acreage area 



fWalne 735 

New Hampshire - 198 

Vermont... - 

IVlassachusetts - - 288 

Rhode Island , 32 

Connecticut 252 

New York - o,275 

New Jersey..... /13 

Pennsylvania. — °' 9^^ 

Delaware... ^ 533 

Maryland - 1.894 

District of Columbia. 



66 

23 
191 

49 
5 

54 
1, 190 

61 
565 

10 
184 



876 


83 


360 


32 


792 


66 


310 


54 


25 


6 


192 


43 


2, 190 


492 


186 


76 


1,961 


310 


121 


10 


627 


98 



1,760 

613 
1,916 

701 
69 

541 
10, 148 
1,036 
8, 901 

674 
2.803 



Northeast 17.853 



Michigan.. 
Wisconsin- 



Lakes States - 44.332 



Indiana. 



Iowa 



Corn Belt.. - .- -101,959 



Northern Plains 107,237 



Tennessee. 



Appalachian 31,630 



8.9 
10.5 
32.3 
14.0 
10. 2 
17.4 
33.2 
21.5 
30.9 
53. 1 
44.3 



17.853 


2, 389 


7,641 


1,270 


29. 162 


25.0 


8. 682 
. 12.270 
23. 380 


499 
1, 254 
1.495 


1.844 
4, 101 
2,844 


876 
474 
1, 125 


11.901 
18, 109 
28,845 


32.7 
52.0 
56.8 


44. 332 


3.259 


8,789 


2,475 


58, 855 


48.3- 


^2,^84 
14. 071 
25. 455 
28, 398 
21,450 


"Tills " 
797 
1,281 
2, 089 
4, 139 


2, 179 
2, 141 
2,295 
1,530 
5. 847 


935 
554 
870 
1,453 
984 


17. ill 
17,573 
29,913 
33, 570 
32, 420 


55.7 
•J6.1 
83.8 
93.8 
73.4 


•101,959 


9,719 


14.093 


4,80B 


130. 587 


79.2 


307l87 
20.844 
23. 379 
.. 32,827 


^ n. 278 
24, 030 
21,221 
15.212 


"~422 
288 
490 
777 


1,231 
422 
744 
574 


43, 118 
45, 584 
45,834 
49, 390 


97.3 
93.8 
93,5 
94.4 


107,237 


71, 741 


1.977 


2,971 


183,925 


94.7 


4. 925~ 
1,753 

5. 480 
9,810 
8.552 


1.623 
853 
875 
1.871 
1.444 


3.912 
1,553 
5,053 
3, 823 
4, 375 


190 
52 
325 
454 
585 


10, 550 
4. 341 
12,734 
15,958 
15. 057 


41.8 
28.2 
40.8 
52.9 
55.9 


31.630 


5. 575 


18.825 


1,518 


58,750 


47.4 



See XoQtnote at end oC table. 
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TABLE 2.--MAJDR USES OF LAND IN FARMS. BY STATE AND REGION. UNITED STATES. l969-Continu«d 
IThousands of acres; exceptfng percenlagesl 



_ cro pland > ^^^^^ ^^1^ acrL^e' '^""^ 

ijjJW"^ 3.663 447 2.747 1 37^'^. 99 2 ^^^1 

Alabama;..,.. : llll 5.581 3 814 864 4.032 40.5 
*** 5. 8«b 1,976 5.320 473 13.654 42.1 

^ 20.424^^9^ 7 J^m^_^ 1.942 50.484 ^ 

Louisiana . ^I'lH -^93 3.239 361 15.695 47.2 

^'^^^ ^ 542 1,916 369 S. 789 ■ 34.0 

^^J^L=:.J-^^-^^ A^^^ ^-i^! 4^-524 ^ 

16.036 '~T6759r^''^277i7~~"^6tr^irsr'"^8r8 

40.007 ^1.860 8:733 1.967 142:567 

Southern Plains ^6.043 108.459 11.490 2.583 178.575 80 

Idaho - ^-"3 l^T^^^W^nT^^:! 

Wyoming":::::;-': - ■ til 1^.1 ^^'^^^ 27:2 

Colorado. . [ 1?'?0? ^1,584 504 575 35,476 57.0 

Sr-- :::::::::::::::::::: ^: : 'Al ll'Ml 

ddr-----"--^^ ' M ^'^^S ''III 

nevaaa. _^ 783 9.669 34 222 10:708 15:2 

_43^329^J 94.392 12. 985 5^786 ^^6^522 ^ 

o'etT' i'V,i ~5T72r 3.ior"^7!r^i75ir^4Ti 

California .^'H^ 2, 030 506 18 018 29 3 

' 10,879 21,254 2.038 1.551 351722 35 7 



Pacific 24.302 



37.313 7.176 2.508 71.299 34.9 



A.aska^^^*'*"---: ' 44?-045 111.812 27.120 1.059.694 55.9 

Hawaii....,.....:::.:::::': ^'^l^ ,3 25 .604 .4 

987 167 5 32 2.058 50.1 

472.097 451,559 112,013 27^677 1.063.346 

eratio°n'if"X&a^^^^^^^^^^^ °' '''''' ^^^^^ ' ^^^""^ ""^P«"^^^« ""derenum- 

c,as^^^f.'p^;rtS"nfe.°^;aVt.?e°t^^^^^^^^ P-^-- '-'"d- "timates of grassland, pasture in 

3 As reported by the U.S. census of agriculture (May 1972). 

TABLE 3.-MAJ0R USES Of LAND NDT IN FARMS, BY STATE ANO REGION. UNITED STATES. 1969 
(Thousands of acres| 



State and region 


Pasture and 
fange t 


Forest land 
not grazed ^ 


Other land 3 


Total < 


Maine.. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island.. 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia^. 




16, 721 
4. 682 
3. 578 
3. 098 
403 

1. 924 
12. 567 

2.209 
15. 650 
268 

2. 290 


1, 192 
444 
324 
1.206 
199 
644 
7. 652 
1. 567 
3. 916 
301 
1. 119 
39 


18, 029 
5. 164 
4. 015 
4.308 
602 
2.571 
20. 464 
3,777 
19,877 
594 
3,527 
39 










Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota...^.,. . 


974 


63. 390 


18. 603 


82, 967 




17, 223 
10. 680 
15, 389 


6. 367 
4,695 
5, 463 


24,462 
16, 748 
21,900 


Lake States 




43. 292 


16.525 


63.110 



See f&otnofce at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.-~MAJ0R USES OF LAND NOT IN FARMS, BY STATE AND REGION, UNITED STATES, 1969-Continued 

{Thousands of acres] 



State and region 


Pasture and 
range ^ 


Forest land 
not grazed 2 


Other land 3 


Total « 


Miinnic 


1, 209 

1, 293 
I, *02 

383 

3, 882 


3, 995 
1,677 
1, 380 
237 
5,793 


3,909 
2, 559 
2, 984 
1,612 
2, 062 


9, 113 
5, 529 
5,766 
2, 232 
11,737 




8, 169 


13, 082 


13, 126 


34, 377 


Nnrfh Hakn^a 






1 221 
l'616 
1, 616 
2,146 


1, 221 


South Dakota 


736 

344 


675 
231 
464 


3,027 
3, 115 
2, 954 




2,348 


1,370 


6, 599 


10,317 












West Virginia 

North Carolina 


725 

198 

453 

124 

850 


12,097 
10, 265 
15,059 
7,940 
8, 346 


1,987 
601 
2, 985 
1,344 
2, 197 


14, 809 
11, 064 
18,497 
9,408 
11^ 393 




2, 350 


53, 707 


9,114 


65,171 




697 

116 

5, 651 

629 


9,491 
18,083 

8, 541 
16, 233 


2,164 
3,162 
6 394 
l|936 


12,352 
21,361 
20 586 
18^ 798 




7, 093 


52, 348 


13, 656 


73, 097 


Mississippi 


4, 595 

5, 192 

8, 732 


7,946 
10,808 
5, 826 


1,688 
1,550 
4, 408 


14,229 

17, 550 

18, 966 


Delta States 


18,519 


24, 580 


7, 646 


50,745 




4, 981 

, 14, 188 


1,188 
4, 033 


1,843 
6, 978 


8,012 

1 QQ 


Southern Plains 

Montana 

Idaho 


19,169 

12, 845 

19, 889 

16,776 

15, 201 

22, 369 

23, 138 

29, 898 
46, 057 


5, 221 
11,287 
12 484 
2,932 
8 934 
2,197 
1,119 
694 
133 


8,821 
6,126 
6, 123 
7, 026 

5, 578 

6, 346 
10, 128 
10, 636 
13, 430 


33,211 
30,258 
38 496 
26, 734 
29, 713 
30,912 
34,385 
41,228 
59, 620 




186, 173 


39, 780 


65, 393 


291, 346 




3, 486 

22, 464 

13,010 


15, 405 
17,312 
26, 380 


6, 155 
3,763 
24,959 


25,046 
43, 539 
64, 349 


Pacific 


. 38,960 


59, 097 


■ 34, 877 


132,934 


48 States.. 

Hawaii 


287,048 

198 

432 


355,867 
118, 141 
1,027 


194,360 
242, 573 
595 


837, 275 
360,912 
2,054 


U.S. total 


287. 678 


475, 035 


437, 528 


1,200,241 



1 Estimated acreage of forested and nonforested grazing land not in farms including some acreages classified as usable 
but not necessarily grazed each year. The estimates are based on reports and records of the various land managelnent and 
conservation agencies. 

2 Excludes leserved forest land in parks and other special uses. 

3 Other land not In farms includes various special uses of land and miscellaneous land generally having low value for 
agricultural purposes. . 

« Total land areas shown in appendix table 1 minus land in farms as reported by the U.S. Census of Agriculture (May 
1972). 
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TABLE 4.~MAJ0R USES OF CROPLAND, BY STATE AND REGION, UNITED STATES, 1959 
[In thousands of acres) 



Cropland used 
for soil 



State and region 


Cropland used 
for crops ^ 


Improvements Cropland used 
crops only for 
and idle- pasture 3 


Total 
cropland < 


Maine 

N(»w Hampshire 

Vermonl 

Massachu«lts 

Rhode Island 

Connenticiit 

New York 

New lersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland- 




125 
16 
45 
17 
2 
21 
724 
107 
647 
52 
224 


119 
56 

279 
72 
9 

69 
1,492 

96 
1,154 

27 
296 


735 
198 
867 
288 
32 
252 

6,276 
713 

6,065 
533 

1,894 


Northeast 




1, 98C 


3, 569 


17.853 


Michigan 

Wisconsin. ... 
Minnesota 




I, 914 
1,225 
4.393 


1. 091 

2, lOl 
2, 101 


8, 682 
12,270 
23 380 






7,532 


5. 293 


44 332 


Ohio. 

Jndiana 

Illinois... 

Iowa... . . 
Missouri 




?.. 068 
2,243 
2, 977 
4,201 
2.871 


1, 726 
1,572 
2, 179 
4, 008 
7,401 


12, 584 
14,071 
25, 466 
28, 398 
21 450 


Corn Belt. 




14,365 


16,886 


101 969 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas 




1,297 

2,272 
2,563 


1,889 

2, 998 
2,461 

3, 9^.5 


30, 187 
20,844 
23,379 
32 827 


Northern Plains. _ . 




7, 651 


11, 273 


107, 237 


Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Kentucky. 
Tennessee^ 




564 
123 
1.335 
1, 322 
1, 100 


I 732 
'886 
1.113 
4. 916 
3.781 


4,925 
1,763 
6, <*80 
9* 810 
8, 652 


Appalachian 




4,444 


12, 428 


31.630 


South Carolina 

Georgia 

FlorirJa 

Alabama 




643 
1,208 
504 
896 


694 
1,838 
1,002 
2, 100 


3, 563 
7 103 
\ 7,773 
5, 885 


Southeast 




3,251 


5, 634 


20,424 


Mississippi .. .. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana , .. 




923 
469 
549 


2,423 
2,613 
1.648 


8,394 
10,202 
5,952 


Delta Stales 




1,941 


6. 684 


24, 558 


Oklahoma.. 
Texas 












1,212 
4, 091 


4.904 
11,929 


16, 036 
40, OQJ 


Southern Plains _ 




^03 


iG, o33 


56, 043 


Montana. . 

Wyoming. ... . . 

Colorado. _ . . . 
Mew Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 




579 
298 

97 
890 
467 
26R 
136 

48 


I, 441 
967 
601 

1,389 
513 
146 
507 
162 


16,493 
6, 166 
2,813 

U, 105 
2,351 
1.665 
1,983 
783 


Mountain 




2,783 


5,726 


43,359 



See foot:nofco at end oC table. 
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TABLE 4.-MAJ0R USES OF CROPLAND, BY STATE AND REGION. UNITED STATES. l969~Continued 

(In thousands of acres) 



Cropland used ji,.>.v,>H..-w.. 
for soil 

infiprovenfients Cropland used /, , Ki^^ f 

Cropland used crops only for Total*' 



State and region for crops' and idle- pasture 3 cropland* 

Washington...*! 5.989 -ISS 834 8.278 

Oregon 3.818 250 1,077 5.145 

California 8.242 793 1,8M 10,879 

Pacific 19.049 1.498 3. 755 24,302 

48 States 332777^ 50r748 88. 181 477, 707 

Alaska , 14 1 3 18 

Hawaii 176 160 36 372 

U.S. total , , 332.968 50.909 88.220 472.097 



> Includes cropland harvested, crop failure, diiii cultivated sunfinfier fallow. An upward adjustment of ?hout 3 percent 
in the acreage of cropland harvested reported by the Census of Agriculture (May 1972) was marie to conform with acreages 
of crops harvested estimated by the Statistical Reporting Service (December). 

^Cropland in cover and soil improvement crops not harvested or pastured and other idl« cropland based mainly on 
May 1972. 

3 Land m the crop rotation used only for pasture in 1969 as reported by May 1972. 
* Total acreage in the crop rotation. 



TABLE 5.-PASTURE IN FARMS. BY TYPE, STATE AND REGION, UNITED STATES. 1969 
(In thousands of acres] 



Cropland used Open 

only for permanent Forest land 
State and region pasture' pasture- pasture- Total 



Maine - U9 66 157 342 

New Hampshire 56 23 71 150 

Vermont 299 191 266 736 

Massachusetts. 72 49 81 202 

Rhode Island.. 9 5 6 20 

Connecticut 69 54 53 176 

New York - 1.492 1.190 683 3.365 

New Jersey 96 61 28 185 

Pennsylvania 1.154 565 520 2. 239 

Delaware 27 10 20 57 

Maryland - 296 184 143 623 



Northeast 3.669 2,398 2,028 8,095 



Michigan 1.091 499 620 2.210 

Wisconsin - 2,101 1.264 2,099 5,464 

Minnesota 2.101 1.496 1.639 5,236 



Lake Stales . 5,293 3.259 4.358 12.910 



Ohio 1,726 1,413 848 3.987 

Indiana 1.572 797 893 3.262 

Illinois .- 2,179 1.281 1, 182 4,642 

Iowa 4.008 2.089 1,219 7.316 

Missouri 7,401 4,139 3,893 15,433 



Corn Belt. 16.886 9,719 8,035 34.540 



Noitli DnKcta 1.889 11.278 264 13.431 

South Dakota 2.998 24.030 190 27.218 

Nebraska 2,451 21,221 321 24.003 

Kansas , - 3,925 15.222 434 19,571 



Northern Plains..^ 11,273 71,741 1.209 84.223 



Virginia 1.732 1.523 1,179 4,534 

West Virginia 885 853 682 2,431 

North Carolina . . 1.113 875 1, 129 3,117 

Kentucky 4.915 1,871 1,398 8.185 

Tennessee 3,781 1,444 1,682 6.907 



Appalachian 12.428 5,575 5.070 25,174 



See foot.note at end o£ table. 
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TABU 5.-PASTURE IN FARMS, BY TYPE. STATE AND REGION, UNITED STATES, 1969-Continucd 

[In thousands of acresl 



Cropland used Open 

only for permanent Forest land 
Stale and region pasture' pasture? pasture' Total 



South Carolina 694 447 753 1.894 

Georgia ; 1,838 1.275 2,140 5.253 

Florida 1,002 5,581 2,736 9.319 

Alabama 2.100 1.976 2.116 6.192 



Southeast 5.634 9.279 7,745 22.658 



Mississippi 2,423 2.374 2,649 7.446 

Arkansas , 2,613 1,893 1,866 6,372 

Louisiana 1,648 ■ 1,542 981 4,171 



Delta Stales...... 6,684 5,809 5,496 17,989 



OMahoma 4,904 16,599 2,325 " 23,828 

Texas 11,929 91,860 7,737 111,526 



Southern Plains 16,833 103,459 10,062 135,354 



Montana 1.441 43.887 1,454 46,782 

Idaho 967 6,758 770 8.495 

Wyoming , 601 31,584 448 32,633 

Colorado 1,389 23.484 1.236 26,109 

New Mexico 513 40,772 2,813 44,098 

Arizona 146 29,447 5,059 34.652 

Utah - 507 8,791 179 9.477 

Nevada 162 9.669 25 9.856 



Mountain 5,726 194.392 11.984 212. 102 



Washington 834 5,772 2,388 8,944 

Oregon 1,077 10,337 1,600 13,014 

California 1,844 21,254 . 1.417 24, 515 



Pacific 3.755 37,313 5,405 46,473 



48 Slates 88,181 449. 045 62,392 599.618 

Alaska 3 1,527 10 1,540 

Hawaii 36 987 19 1,042 



U.S. total 88,220 451,559 62,421 602.200 



I As reported by May 1972. 

-Acreages in farms in economic classes 1 -5 as reported by May 1972, plus estimated acreage in other farms. 
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TABLE 6.— TOTAL PASTURE AND RANGE, BY STATE AND REGION, UNITED STATES, 1969 
[In thousands of acres] 



State and region 



Griss- 
lind I 



Forest 
land - 



Total 3 



Maine 293 

New Hampshire 113 

Vermont 569 

Massachusetts 121 

Rhode Island 14 

Connecticut 123 

New York 2,787 

New Jersey 157 

Pennsylvania 2,003 

Delaware,. 61 

Maryland 590 

Northeast 6, 831 

Michigan 2,429 

Wisconsin 4,627 

Minnesota 4,412 

Lal<e Stales 11,468 

Ohio \'m 

Indiana 3,610 

Illinois — - 4,793 

Iowa 6,097 

Missouri 12,234 

Corn Belt 30, 834 

North Dakota 13,167 

South Dakota 27,028 

Nebraska 24.640 

• Kansas 19, 378 

Northern Plains.. 84,213 

Virginia 4,014 

West Virginia 1,749 

North Carolina 2.329 

Kentucky. 6.787 

Tennessee ^ 5,976 

Appalachian 20,855 



165 
75 

280 
85 
6 

56 
823 

29 
547 

21 
151 



458 
188 
849 

206 
20 
179 
,610 
186 
,550 
82 
741 



2.238 

~l53~ 
2,210 
I, 872 



9, 069 

X082 
6,-837 
6,284 



4,735 



1,096 
945 
1,251 
1,602 
7,081 



11, 975 

"~264" 
926 
631 
537 



42, 809 



2,358 

~r24^5 
880 
1,241 
1,522 
1,781 



86, 571 



5. 259 
,.2 ,-€29 
-3,.570 
8, 309 
7,757 



6, 669 27, 524 



State and region 



Grass- 
land 1 



Forest 
land - 



Total 3 



South Carolina 1,673 918 2,591 

Georgia 3, U3 2,256 * 5,369 

Florida 6,836 8,134 14,970 

Alabama 4,510 2,311 6,821 

Southeast 16, 132 13,619 29,751 

Mississippi ^^87 ^54 12, 041 

Arkansas 5,508 6,056 11,564 

Louisiana..... 4,322 8,581 12,903 

Delta States 15,117 21,391 36,508 

Oklahoma 21, 503 ^306 28, 809 

Ttxas 4 106,679 19, 035 125, 714 

. Southern Plains.- 128,182 26,341 154,523 

Montana 51,314 8,313 59,627 

Idaho 23,040 5,344 28,384 

Wyoming 46,512 2,897 49,409 

Colorado 31,100 10,210 41,310 

New Mexico 51,538 14,929 66,467 

Arizona 41,500 16,290 57,790 

Utah 25,400 13,975 39,375 

Nevada 48,800 7,113 55,913 

Mountain 319,204 79,071 398,275 

Washington ABie 4^614 12^ 

Oregon 23,833 '.1,645 35,478 

California 24,700 12,825 37,525 

Pacilic 56,349 29,084 85,433 

48 States . , 683,185 197,481 886,666 

Alaska 1,627 111 1,738 

Havyaii 1,023 451 1,474 

U.S. total 691,835 198,043 889,878 



1 Cropland used only (or pasture, and permanent grassland pasture aiid range. 

> Woodland pasture in larms, plus an approximation of forested grazing land not in farms. 

^ Total paslurfe and range in farms, plus estimates of usable grazing land not in farms. 

Note: Estimates based on reports and records of May 1972 and Federal and Stale land management and conservation 
agencies. 
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TABLE 7.-FEDERAL PASTURE AND RANGE, BY TYPE, STATE AND REGION. UNITED STATES, 1959 
(Thousands of acres) 



North Dakota., 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 



Northern Plains.. 



Oklahoma.. 
Ttxas 



Southern Plains. 



Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming , 

Colorado 

New Mexico.. 

Arizona.. , 

Utah 

Nevada 

Mountain... 

Washington 

Oregon 

California. 

Pacific, 

17 Western States. 
31 Eastern States.. 



48 States. 



Alaska.. 
Hawaii.. 



c» , . . , Forest and Total 

State and region Grassland rang«i woodland ^ Other range 3 Federal range < 



U.S. total. 



1.154 
1.641 
418 
188 


124 

295 
61 


4 

700 
2 
10 


1.282 
2, 636 
481 
198 


3.401 


480 


716 


4.597 


194 

617 


238 

678 


50 
55 


482 
1,350 


811 


916 


105 


1,832 


8, 986 
14.589 
19,179 

8. 73b 
n n77 

15.497 
14.976 
41.077 


3. 868 
3,043 
1, 534 
5. 084 
6, 432 
6.545 
9,622 
6,828 


3,976 
6,811 
4,043 
7, 436 
3,365 
3,805 
6.154 
4,352 


16, 830 
24, 443 
24, 756 
21,255 
22,874 
25,847 
30,752 
52, 257 


136.116 


42,956 


39. 942 


219,014 


789 
12.458 
9,513 


1, 110 

7,077 ■ 
3,716 


3,169 
4. 504 
7,327 


5,068 
24,039 
20,556 


22, 760 


11,903 


15,000 


49. 663 


163,088 
416 


56,255 
3,333 


55, 763 
1,283 


275, 106 
5,032 


163, 504 


59,588 


57,046 


280, 138 


1,338 
•1 


luu 




1,438 
4 














. 164,846 


59, 688 


57,046 


281,580 



J An approximation of grassland, shrub, and brushland (not classified as forest) used or usable for livestock erazing. 
- An approximation of open forest range used or usable for grazing. 

3 Densely forested and other areas in National Forest system range allotments and Federal grazing districts having little 
utility for grazing but which form part of the total range environment. This acreage is omitted from pasture and range 
acreages shown elsewhere in this publication. 

* Approximate range, assembled from data of the principal Federal land-administering agencies. 
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TABLE 8.— STATE LAND USED FOR FARMING AND GRAZING, UNITED STATES, 1968 
{In thousands of acres! 



Ststs and. rsgion 


Far mi r\u i 


Grszin i 


Total - 




22 


801 


823 






1,240 


1,240 




321 


1,285 


1, 606 












343 


3.326 


3, 669 




304 


456 


760 




31 


2, 647 


2, 678 




335 


3, 103 


3,438 




491 


4, 158 


4, 649 




56 


1,713 


1.769 






3, 648 


3, 648 




169 


2,720 


2, 871 




116 


10,731 


10,847 




312 


8 828 


9 140 


Utah. 




31586 


V, 586 












1, 144 


35,366 


36,510 




138 


1,117 


1,255 






645 


645 






68 


68 




138 


1.830 


1,968 


17 Western Stales 


1,960 


43, 625 


45,585 




329 


473 


802 




2, 289 


44,098 


46", 387 



I Approximats acreage leased out for purpose indicated. 

: Includes a small amount classified as forested grazing land. 

Source: Data supplied by the Public Land Law Rsvlew Commission. 
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TABLE 9.-F0REST LAND IN FARMS AND NOT IN FARMS, BY STATE 

{In thousands of acres] 



AND RCGION, UNITED STATES, 1969 



State and region 



In 

farms » 



Not in 
farms 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut. 

New York....; 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware... 

Maryland.... 

District of Columbia. 



876 
360 
792 
310 
26 
192 

2, 190 
186 

1,961 
121 
627 



IG, 872 
4,771 
3, 599 
3,210 
407 
1,994 

15,187 
2,277 

15, 871 
270 
2,333 



Northeast.. 



Michigan.. 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota. 



Lake States. 



Ohio.... 
Indiana.. 
Illinois.. 

Iowa 

Missouri. 



Corn Belt., 



North Dakota., 
South Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas. 



Northern Plains... 



Virginia 

West Virginia... 
North Carolina. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 



Appalachian. 



Total 2 



17,748 
5, 131 
4,391 
3, 520 
433 
2,186 

17, 377 
2, 463 

17, 832 
391 
2,960 





66,791 


74,432 


1,844 
4, 101 
2,844 


17, 429 
10, 844 
16, 140 


19, 273 
14,945 
18, 984 


8, 789 


44,413 


53, 202 


2,141 
2, 296 

5, 847 


4,319 
1,767 
1,493 
825 
9, 072 


6, 498 
3, 908 
3,789 
2,455 
14,919 


14,093 


17,476 


31, 569 


422 




422 
1,733 
1,045 
1,343 


288 
490 


1,445 
55b 
566 


1, 977 


2, 566 


4, 543 


3,912 
1, 663 
5,C53 

3, 823 

4, 375 


12,477 
10, 509 
15, 560 
8,145 
8,761 


16, 389 
12, 172 
20, 613 
11,968 
13, 136 


18, 826 


55,452 


74, 278 



State and region 



In 

farms ' 



Not in 
farms 



South Carolina 2, 747 

Georgia 6,958 

Florida... 3^ 814 

Alabama.... 5, 320 

Southeast 18,839 

Mississippi 4^ 841 

Arkansas 3^239 

Louisiana 1,915 

Delta States 9,996 

Oklahoma 2, 757 

Texas 8, 733 

Southern Plains... 11,490 

Montana 1, 753 

Idaho 972 

Wyoming-. 504 

Colorado 1,479 

New Mexico , 2, 943 

Arizona 5,070 

Utah 230 

Nevada 34 

Mountain 12,985 

Washington 3, 108 

Oregon 2,030 

California 2,038 

Pacific 7, 170 

48 States Ill, 812 

Alaska 34 

Hawaii 167 

U.S. total 112,013 



9,746 
18, 587 
14,118 
16,450 



58, 901 



40, 574 



6, 583 
15, 358 



21,024 
20, 619 

9,581 
21,055 
15,370 
13,513 
15, 058 

7, 626 



88,734 



Tota|2 



12,493 
25, 545 
17, 932 
21,770 



77, 740 



12,072 16,913 
15,038 18,277 
13,464 15,380 



50, 570 



9, 340 
24,091 



21,941 33,431 



22,777 
21,591 
10,085 
22, 534 
18,313 
18, 583 
15, 288 
7,660 



123,846 136,831 



19, 990 23, 098 
28, 374 . 30, 404 
40,370 42,408 



95,910 



520.694 632,506 
119,017 119,051 
1,807 1,974 



641,518 753,531 



« As reported by the Census of Agriculture (May 1972). 

a Total forest land, including reserved areas duplicated in parks and other special uses of land, as reported by the U.S. 
Forest Service (September). 
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TABLE 10.-LAND IN SPECIAL-USE AREA, BY STATE AND REGION. UNITED STATES. 1969 
[Thousands of acresl 



State and refion 



Rural 
transpor- 
Urban tation 
areas i areas ^ 



Rural 
parks 3 



National 
defense 
and 

Wildlife industrial 
refuge « areas s 



Slate 

institu- 
tional 
and 
miscel- 
laneous 
uses • 



Farm- 
steads, 
farm 
roads 
and 
lanes ^ 



975 
897 
. 136 



3,008 



Maine 235 

New Hampshire . 172 

Vermont 59 

Massachusetts. 955 

Rhode Island 154 

Connecticut - 536 

New York - 1.778 

New Jersey 1.201 

Pennsylvania 1.549 

Delaware 86 

Maryland., 518 

District of Columbia 39 

Northeast 7,282 

Michigan — 1.387 

Wisconsin....- 843 

Minnesota.^ 810 

Lake States 3,040 

Ohio TtoT 

Indiana 852 

Illinois 1.539 

lowav. 570 

Missouri,... - 837 

Corn Belt 5.594 

North Dakota 84 

South Dakota 106 

Nebraska 214 

Kansas 429 

Northern Plains 833 

Virginia 774 

Wist Virginia 197 

North Carolina 823 

Kentucky 444 

Tennessee 784 

Appalachian 3,022 



187 


288 


48 


21 


8 

7 


20 


80 


16 


6 


7 


6 


75 


13 


69 


12 


6 


16 


91 


79 


25 


26 


30 


13 


10 


11 


8 


7 


9 


2 


59 


24 


13 


1 


11 


10 


571 


2,942 


161 


173 


48 


123 


111 


54 


104 


66 


18 


19 


684 


293 


1,066 


31 


51 


136 


30 


6 


39 


4 


10 


8 
33 


139 


69 


79 


127 


16 



3,795 



1,681 



799 
39 
897 



388 

635 
679 



26 
69 
5 



41 
17 
10 



263 
330 
415 



1,735 



605 
508 
1,080 
845 
689 



96 
51 
58 
35 
150 



89 

70 
105 
123 
145 



45 
185 
64 
20 
75 



31 
8 

28 
19 
31 



376 
333 
415 
492 
451 



3.727 



390 



532 



117 



683 
742 
936 
1, 134 



76 
351 

-30 
34 



327 
145 
174 
69 



33 
248 

37 
172 



18 
10 
22 
34 



3.495 



715 



248 
219 
306 
362 

1, 135 



366 
191 
626 
487 
439 



309 
62 
436 

no 

398 



150 
70 

288 
54 

162 



193 
2 

289 

168 
190 



33 
25 
26 
34 
39 



136 
50 
205 
227 
224 



2. 109 



1,315 



724 



842 



157 



842 



Total 



807 
294 
250 
1,219 
201 
654 
5,796 
1, 573 
3.810 
183 
921 
39 



15,807 



3,879 
2,830 
3, 952 



10,661 



3,038 
2,007 
3, 289 
2. 104 
2,378 



2,067 12,816 



1.469 
1,821 
1,719 
2,234 

7,243 



1,961 
597 
2,693 
1,524 
2, 236 



9, Oil 



See footnotes at end oC t:ablD. 
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TABLE lO.-LAND IN SPECIAL-aSE AREA, BY STATE AND REGION. UNITED STATES, 1969-Continued 

(Thousands of acres) 



State and region 



Urban 
areas t 



Rural 
transpor- 
tation 
areas ^ 



Rural 
parks 3 



National 
defense 

and 

Wildlife industrial 
refuge* areas* 



State 

institu- 
tional 
and 
miscel- 
laneous 
uses • 



Farm- 
steads, 
farm 
roads 
and 
lanes ^ 



South Carolina 490 

Georgia 963 

Florida 1, 587 

, Alabama 792 

Southeast 3, 832 

Mississippi,..-. 439 

Arl<ansas 40l 

Louisiana. , 592 

Delta States 1,432 

Oi<|ahoma 557 

Texas..... 2,731 

Southern Plains 3, 288 

Montana 93 

Idaho milllll" 122* 

Wyoming ef 

Colorado 365 

New Mexico 252 

Arizona 435 

Utah 273 

Nevada... 135 

Mountain 1,736 

Washington 667 

Oregon _. 362 

California 3,302 

Pacific 4, 331 

48 States 34, 390 

Alaska 59 

Hawaii 141 

U.S. total 34, 590 



447 
545 

714 

512 



64 
56 
I, 056 
50 



163 
428 
255 
39 



298 
549 
703 
179 



50 
51 
364 
87 



102 
155 
115 
150 



2, 318 



1,226 



885 



1,729 



552 



404 
414 
364 



50 
27 
13 



78 
341 
495 



21 
95 
149 



75 
21 
20 



223 
202 
170 



1.182 



595 



628 
1,677 



73 
1,095 



342 
351 



183 
480 



60 
224 



299 
468 



2,305 



1,168 



693 



663 



284 



767 



733 
286 
375 
704 
408 
326 
269 
496 



3,116 
2,745 
4,674 
1,400 
1,273 
3, 603 
2. 244 
927 



279 
87 
85 
189 
332 
113 
314 
1,701 



16 
691 

26 
297 

2, 832 
3,577 
1,882 

3, 964 



40 
18 

•^8 
34 
33 
11 
15 
6 



ua 

102 
53 

132 
59 
37 
53 
14 



3,597 19,982 3,100 13,285 



165 



578 



363 
421 
1,143 



3, 073 
988 
7, 019 



498 

553 
183 



756 
66 
5, 828 



22 
27 
86 



1,927 11,080 



1,234 



4,650 



135 



4S5 



25,705 
208 
40 



41,272 
7, 784 

225 



12, 117 
19, 937 
2 



22, 888 
2,523 
176 



1, 892 
15 
11 



Total 



1,614 
2, 747 
4,794 
1,909 



11,064 



1,290 
1,501 
1, 803 



4, 594 



2, 142 
7, 026 



9,168 



f 405 

4, 051 
5,282 
3,121 
5,189 
8,102 
5,050 
7.243 



42,443 



119 5,498 
103 2,520 
273 15.834 



23, 852 



8,395 146.659 
3 30,529 
22 617 



25.953 49,281 32,056 25,587 1,918 8,420 177,805 



» Areas of urbanized areas and other Incorporated and unincorporated places of 1.000 population or more Estimates 
^'"f^w?^°" or urban places developed in conjunction with the 1970 Census of Population (June) but differs 

i:ooo'io^'2!5";pop;s ''^"^^^^ ^-""^ k7 

2 Includes rural highways and roads, railroads, and airports. Estimates of area in hiahways were derived bv aoolvinff 
hiVh^piS ^ "'1^' ''Pfr^^ K^l^^' departments to the mileage in di^erent M^Jhwfty syste"^ rep' ? te(f 

by the Federal Highway Administration. Estimates of acreag-j in railroad righis-af-way are based on Sfcate-by-State changes 
in mi eage reported by the I nterstate CoTimerce Cqmrnisslon. Estimates'of acreage in airports based on information^on 
ac ive airports supplied by the Federal Aviation Adrninistration. Excludes airporty used strictly for personal S 
N^w Ynrl Hal' i'ln' f "e? ^^V" ^V^ ^"^^^^""^ and NatiOfial Forest wilderness and primitive areas plus 2,700,000 acres in 
"'^^ " preserves. Excludes, n most instances, parks in urban places and large water bodies 

SS,^^l-d1na;^arsta\e"agiSS^^^^^^^ '''' '''' ''"^''^ «-iew Com*- 

Mreas administered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and State wildlife agencies. Does not include Federal areas 
the U s'^n^h'^ndUlHTf^c,^:?!^ '''.V for wildlife purposes..Data are from reports and ec rds of 

the U.b. Fish and Wildlife Service, public Land Law Review Commission, and individual State agencies 
mi m.^rw'^''.? nc. Ui\n!i nnn °^ ^^^^ Management (July). Includes land administered by the Department of Defense for 
mill ary purposes (23.500,000 acres) and land administered by the Atomic Energy Comrriission (2,100,000 acres) 

Mncomp ete data on State-owned rural land held for educational, welfare, correctional, and other institutional purposes 
and miscel aneous uses such as National Guard camps, fairground.':, radio Stations, gravel pits, and w ter-st^^^^^^^^^^ 
' Estimates calculated on the basis of State-by-State number of farms and acreage of unclassified land n arms 
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TABLE ll.-CROPLANO USED FOR CROPS AND CROP PRODUCTION PER ACRE, 48 STATES, 190^72 

(In mflHon of acresl 



Year 



1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 
1922... 
1923... 
1924... 
1925... 
1926... 
1927... 
1928... 
1929... 
1930... 

1931... 

1932... 

1933... 

1934.., 

1935... 

1936_. 

1937... 

1938.. 

1939.. 

1940.. 

1941.. 

1942.. 

1943.. 

1944.. 

1945.. 

1946.. 

1947.. 

1948.. 

1949.. 

1950.. 

1951.. 

1952.. 

1953.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 

I960.. 

1961.. 

1962.. 

1963.. 

1964.. 

1965.. 

1966.. 

1967., 

1968.. 

1969-. 

1970.. 
1971.. 

1972.. 









Total crop- 




and 


urop 


sumfTier 


land used 


1 ndex 


cd ^ 


failure ^ 


lailow J 


for crops 


1 0CT »nn i 

isbf — lUU * 


311 


y' * 9 




324 


95 


317 


g 




330 


97 


322 


10 




337 


99 


320 


12 




337 


99 


324 




- 3 


340 


100 


326 


1 1 
1 1 


c 
3 


342 


lOl 


332 


1 1 
1 1 


c 
3 


348 


102 


119 

JJL 


1 1 
1 1 


3 


348 




lAl 


1 1 
1 1 


3 


357 


105 


353 






370 


109 


355 


1 i 


3 


374 


110 


351 


1 9 




368 


108 




19 


c 
D 


368 


108 


liC 


1 1 


c 
D 


365 


in7 


345 


14 


g 


365 


107 


liC 


1 1 


g 


365 


107 


351 


19 


7 


370 


109 


350 


1 i 


8 


372 


109 


349 


15 


g 


373 


110 


352 




10 


376 


110 


356 


13 


10 


379 


111 


360 


11 


11 


382 


112 


356 


\-j 


11 


384 


113 


ICl 


1 1 
1 1 


19 


384 


113 


331 


33 




378 


111 


296 


64 


13 


375 


110 


336 


91; 


15 


377 


111 


11 i4 

■J i't 


Al 


18 


375 


110 


338 


91 


20 


379 


11 1 


340 


13 


19 


372 


109 


321 


91 


91 


363 


106 


331 


1 C 
ID 


91 


837 


106 


335 


n 
11 




367 


107 


339 


11 


20 


370 


108 


348 


12 


17 


377 


118 


353 


10 


16 


379 


llO 


345 


9 


18 


372 


100 


343 


8 


18 


369 


108 


346 


8 


19 


373 


109 


348 


9 


91 


378 


110 


352 


9 


26 


387 


113 


337 


1 1 
1 1 


29 


377 


110 


336 


17 


28 


381 


111 


341 


11 


28 


380 


111 


lAi 


13 


9fi 


380 


111 


33f9 


13 


28 


* 380 


111 


333 


16 


29 


171 


110 


317 


22 


30 


369 


107 


316 


12 


30 


358 


104 


316 


9 


30 


355 


103 


317 


10 


31 


358 


104 


317 


6 


32 


355 


104 


296 


11 


33 


340 


99 


287 


10 


34 


331 


97 


291 


10 


36 


337 


98 


292 


6 


37 


335 


98 


292 


6 


38 


336 


99 


289 


5 


38 


332 


98 


301 


7 


32 


340 


100 


296 


6 


33 


335 


98 


286 


6 


41 


333 


98 


289 


5 


38 


332 


97 


301 


5 


34 


340 


100 


290 


6 


38 


334 


98 



» Incliirfes land from which 1 or more crops were harvested. Estimates are based on data from (May 191 1-72) and annua I 
estimates of crops harvested made by the Statistical Reporting Service and predecessor agencies. 

2 Estimates based on acreages reported by (May 1925-45; 1964-69) and annual estimates of (.rops not harvested by the 
Statistical Reporting Service and predecessor agencies. . - ,» 

a Estimates for the 17 Western States only. Acreages are variously based on data from the censuses of agriculture, 
Statistical ReportinR Service, and. in earlier years, the Great Plains Council. 

< Index numbers computed from unrounded data 
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TABLE 12.-'-CR0PS HARVESTED, 48 STATES, CENSUS YEARS 1954-59 1 
IMillion acres} 



'^^f" 1954 1959 1964 1969 



Food crops: 
Food grains: 

Wheat 

Rice 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Total, food grains 

Irish potatoes 

Sweetpolatoes ' 

Dry beans , 

Dry peas 

Cowpeas for peas.. . 

Sugarcane, all 

Sugarbeets 

Peanuts for nuts. 

Soybeans (or beans 

Fruits and planted nuts 3 

Principal commercial vegetables. 

Total, food crops 

Feed crops; 
Feed grains; 

Corn 

Dats 

Barley.. „. 

Sorghums, all 



Total, feed grains. 



All hay: 

Tarne 

Wild „ 

Total, hay 

Total, feed crops... 

Other crops: 

Cotton ^ 

Flaxseed , 

Tobacco 

Broomcorn 

S\\'eetclover seed 

Timothy seed 

Minor crops < , 

Total, other crops 

Total, crops harvested 



54.4 


51. 8 


49. 8 


47. 1 


2.5 


1.6 


lis 


2*.! 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


1.3 




.1 


(0 


(0 


58 8 


55. 0 


00. J 


50. 5 


1.4 


1.3 


U2 


174 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.1 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.3 


.2 


. 1 


(') 


4 




. 6 


. 5 


.9 


'.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


17.0 


22.6 


30.8 


41.3 


4.5 


4.6 


4.6 


4.4 


3 8 


3. 4 


0.0 


•5 •a 

0, 0 


90.6 


91.9 


98.7 


106.2 










80.2 


81.9 


65.4 


63.1 


40.6 


27.8 


19.8 


18.0 


13.4 


14.9 


10.3 


9.6 


18.1 


19.0 


15.8 


16.8 


152.3 


143.6 


111.3 


107.5 


59.6 


55.0 


56.8 


51.4 


12.9 


10.8 


10.5 


8.3 


72.5 


65.8 


67.3 


59.7 


224.8 


209.4 


178.6 


167.2 











19.3 


15.1 


14.1 


11. 1 


5.7 


2.9 


2.8 


2.6 


1.7 


1.2 


1. 1 


.9 


.3 


.2 


.2 




.3 


.1 


. I 


!l 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.2 


3.8 


3.2 


2.6 


2.4 


31.4 


23.0 


21.1 


17.4 


346.8 


324.3 


298.4 


290.8 



I The principal crop acreages harvested are as reported in field crops (December and related reports by the Statistical 
(mSv 195^4 1959 'i9M^^^^ ' ^ " '"'^ '"""^ ^'""^ °" Censuses of Agriculture 

' Estimates discontinued. 

'] Includes tree fruits, small fruits, and planted nut trees as reported by (IVlay 1954, 1959. 1964, and 1969) 
< Consists of allowances for certain vegetables and field crops not included in the 59 principal crops and various leeilmss 
and other crops harvested by livestock. k k k .cku....o 

.ioJ."r*^'"'^SV^^!".^^^ w S^^P^^^u^!^^^^ succession from the same land, but excludes duplication in alfalfa, red 
clover, and lespedeza harvested for both hay and seed and peanuts harvested for both hay and nuts. 
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TABLE 13.-IRRIGATED LAND IN FARMS, 17 WESTERN STATES AND UNITED STATES, CENSUS YEARS,- 1949-69 



(In thousands of acres! 



State and region 


1949 


1954 


1959 


1964 


1969 




35 
78 
876 
139 


38 
90 
1,171 
332 


48 
116 
2,073 
762 


51 
130 
2,169 
1,004 


63 
150 
2,857 
1,522 




1,128 


1,631 


3, CQ4 


3, 354 


4, 592 




34 
3, 132 


108 
4,707 


198 
5, 656 


302 
6, 385 


524 
6.888 




3,166 


4,815 


5,854 


6, 687 


7,412 




1,717 
2 137 
1,432 
2 872 
655 
964 
1 138 

727 


1,891 
2 325 
1,' 263 
2 263 

'650 
1, 177 
1 073 

' 567 


1.875 
2 577 
l!470 
2 685 
'732 
1, 152 
1, 062 
543 


1,893 
2 802 
1,571 
2, 690 
' 813 
1,125 
1, 092 
823 


1,841 

2,760 
1,523 
2,895 

823 
1, 178 
1,025 

753 




11.642 


11,209 


12,096 


12,810 


12,798 




589 
1,307 

5, 438 


778 
1,490 
7,048 


1,007 
1,384 
7,396 


1, 150 
1,608 
7,599 


1,224 
1,-519 
7,240 




8,334 


9,316 


9,787 


10,357 


9, 983 




24, 270 
1,635 


26, 971 
2,581 


30,741 
2, 423 


33,208 
3, 848 


34,785 
4,344 




25, 905 


29, 552 


33, 164 


37, 056 


39, 129 



Source: U.S. Census of Agriculture (May 1950, 1954, 1959, 1964, and 1969). 
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LAND USE CHANGE IN THE SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
ALLUVIAL VALLEY, 1950-69 



URBANIZATION OF LAND IN THE NORTHEASTERN 
UNITED STATES 



URBANIZATION OF LAND IN THE WESTERN STATES 
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LAND USE CHANGE IN THE SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
ALLUVIAL VALLEY, 1950-69 

AX AXATA'SIS BASED OX REMOTE SEXSIXG 



[By n. Thomas Frcy, Creograplier and Henry Dill, Jr., Physical Science 
Analyst, X'atural Resource^ Ei*ononnc-s Division, Economic Research Service, 
Department ot Af?ricuUure] 



Land clearing for crop use has been an important activity in the 
Southern Mississippi Alluvial Valley for many years, although the 
rate of clearing has varied over time and %vithin the region, depending 
on economic conditions and local circumstances. The process accel- 
erated in recent years, apparently in response to a favorable rela- 
tionship between costs of land clearing and market demand for 
soybeans. However, conventional methods of data collection have not 
provided the detailed information required by agricultural specialists 
to accurately assess the impact of recent land clearing on agricultural 
production and the environment. Recent advances in remote sensing 
suggested the feasibility of a high-altitude aerial photographic survey 
to obtain additional data on land clearing and use in the region. 

For the survey, imagery with both high quality and large area 
coverage per print, as attainable from high-altitucle flight, was de- 
sired! Imagery of this type taken in 1969 was compared with conven- 
tional imagery of the same area obtained in 1950 to identify and 
measure land use for the respective yeai-s and specific shifts in use 
during the interval between survey's. Observations were made of 
sample points at the frequency of one per square mile. Six categories 
of use were identified: (1) cropland, (2) grassland, (3) transitional, 
(4) forest, (5) urban and built-up, and ('6) other. Acreages used for 
crops and forest and the changing ratio between these acreages due 
to land clearing were of particular interest. 



The study area comprises, wholly or partially, 9S counties in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, ^[ississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
as outlined in figure 1. Forty-one of these counties are located entirely 
within the boundaries of the Mississippi Alluvial Valley. A portion of 
each of the remaining 57 counties, ranging from less than 5 percent to 
more than 90 percent, also is \\nthhi the river^s flood or deltaic plain 
(table i). 



IXTRODXJCTIOX 



STUDY AREA DEFIXED 



(175) 
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TABLE 1.— DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTRIES BY STATE, AND PERCENTAGE OF AREA IN STUDY AREA 

[Number of counllesj 



Total 



PefCBiilage of area in study area 



Stale counties 100 75 to 99 50 to 74 25 to 49 Less than 25 



Arkansas 30 12 3 4 4 7 

Louisiana 26 14 2 2 4 4 

Mississippi 22 10 1 4 7 

Missourt 11 4 2 1 4 

Tennessee 6 1 , 2 J 

Kentucky 3 - 1 2 

Total 98 41 8 7 15 27 



Except for two departures^ the boundaries of the study area are 
identical to those used by the Soil Conservation Service to delineate 
the Southern Mississippi^ AViuvial Valley. In one departure, two eu- 
clavelike areas characterized by loessial soils and elevations now above 
flood le\^el are included as part of the vahey, although the Soil Con- 
servation Service considers them separate areas. For the most part, 
land use and development activities in these areas closely resemble 
those in the surrounding alluvial plain (fig. 1). 

In the second departure, the alluvial portions of several parishes in 
Louisiana were omitted because of incomplete photo coverage. These 
parishes extend both east and west. from the study area at the points 
indicated by major breaks in the study area boundary (fig. 1). Their 
inclusion would neither greatly enlarge the study area nor signifi- 
cantly affect the acreage of land cleared. . " 

The study area encompasses 24.3 million acres (table 2). Two-thirds 
of this total is in Arkansas and Louisiana which have S.9 and 7.3 
million acres, respectively; one-fifth (4.9 million acres) is in Mississippi, 
and one-tenth (2.5 million acres) is in Missouri. Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, wdiere alluvial deposits are limited to a relatively narrow strip 
along the river, together contribute the remaining 0.5 miUion acres, 
or 2 percent of tlie area. Louisiana's acreage would be somewhat 
larger if the alluvial portions of several omitted parishes referred to 
above w^erc included. 

TABLE 2.-~ACREAGE DISTRI BUTlOtN IN THE SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI ALLUVIAL VALLEY, BY STATE 



Area 



State 



Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Tennessee... 
Kentucky... 

Total. 



Acres 
(thousands) 


Percent 


8.888 
7.276 


37 


30 


4,892 


20 


2,492 


10 


451 


2 


80 


(0 


24,079 


100 



> Less than 0.5 percent. 
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CHAnACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY AREA 

The Southern jNIississippi Alluvial Valley is relatively homo2;eneous 
m terms of physical features and agricultural activity. Because of the 
natural slope away from the aggrading Mississippi River, subordinate 
streams drain to form a limited number of tributaries .such as the 
"iazoo, St. Francis, and Eed Elvers. In general, basins of the respec- 
tive tributaries are characterized by alternating low ridges or natural 
levees, formed and then abandoned as the mahi river channel migrated, 
and intervening depressions. This relief configuration retards drainage 
of sm-face water. It also reflects local variation in the composition 
and workability of the alluvial soils. 

iUthough a low ridge-plain relief predominates, surface features are 
not imifonii throughout the valley. Among the notable exceptions 
are several elongated strips of dissec/tt^^d highlands. Crowley's Ridge, 
the largest, is only a few miles wide but extends from the vicinity of 
Cairo, 111. to Helena, Ark., a distance of some 200 miles. Geologically, 
these highlands have always been above flood level. They are covered 
v/ith loessial rather than alluvial deposits. 

Alluvial loess-covered terraces now above flood level also occur in the 
valley. One particularly large area of this nature extends from Stod- 
dard County, Mo.,_ to Phillips County, Ark., comprising significant 
parts of the several intervening counties. Another extends from Cliicot 
County, Ark., to the Catahoula-Franklin parish boundary in Louis- 
iana. These loessial terrace^ have flat, poorly drained, interstream 
surfaces but lack tlie ridge-depression features of .the alluvial plain. 
Their boundaries vnlh the lower lying alluvium are \isually photo- 
graphically distinguishable, except "in forested areas, by contrasting 
field patterns and, sometimes, by a visible escarpment. 

Climatically, the Southern Slis.sissippi Alluvial Vaflev possesses a 
warm lengthy growing season with plentiful rainfall. The frost-free 
period ranges from about 200 days in the north to 280 days in the .south, 
depending on latitudinal and elevational differences and land-water 
relationships. 

The physical resources of the valley have combined to favor the 
development of a highly mechanized system of cash-crop agriculture. 
Over its relatively long history of settlement, extemsive areas of forest 
have been cleared, drained, and placed in cultivation. In terms of 
acreage, the leading crop is soybeans; cotton ranks second. These two 
crops are grown throughout th.e valley and account for about three- 
fourths of the acreage harvested. Rice and sugarcane are important 
in the Arkansas and Louisiana components, respectively, and corn is 
important in the Missouri component. 

LAND USE I>s THE STUDY AREA 

Land clearing for crop and other uses began in the study area when 
French settlers first occupied portions of Louisiana. The'process has 
continued *at irregular rates, w^axing and waning in association with 
flood control and (h-ainage activities, economic conditions, and other 
factors. Changes betwoeJi 1950 and 1969 a.s reflected in aerial photo- 
graphs for those 2 years are suinnuirized in the text, tablet^, and figures 
which follow. 
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TABLE 3.-MAJ0R LAND USES, SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI ALLUVIAL VALLEY, 1950-69 



1959 1950 Change 



Major Acres Acres Acres 

land use 0,000) Percent (1,000) Percent (1,000) Percent 



Cropland 13.710 57 9.963 41 3,747 38 

Grassland 1.094 .4 958 4 136 14 

Transition - 157 1 129 1 28 22 

Forest 7,457 31 11.520 48 -4,053 -35 

Urban 447 2 355 1 82 22 

Other 1,2\4 5 1.144 5 60 6 



Total , 24 079 100 24.079 100 



FkjTRE 2.-Mjiji)r Lund Tsi-s, Southoni Mississippi AlluvitU Vtilley 




111 J^69, croplaiul totaled 13.7 niillion acre.^ or 57 percent of the 
land area and, thus, is well ostahlished as the dominant land u.se in 
the Southern Mississippi Alhivial Valley (tahle S and fig. 2). Forest, 
which ori2:inaHy covered almost all of the 'region, has now been 
redneod to 7.5 million acres or 31 percent of the study area. The 
remaininp; 1.2 percent of the urea is distributed among grassland (4 
percent), transitional (1 percent), urban and Built-up (2 perceni:), 
and miscellaneous (5 percent). 

Two decades earlier, forest land predominated with 11.5 million 
acres or 48 percent of the hind area; cropland was in the secondary" 
position with 10.0 million acres or 41 percent of the area. All other 
uses of land collectively accounted for 2.G million acres or 11 percent 
of the area in 1950. These included grassland (4 percent), transitional 
(I percent), urban and built-up (1 percent), and misceUaneous (5 
percent). 

Net change,^ in land h.sl^ liJ50~6D 

Comparison of data for the two inventory dates reveals that in 
both years, cropland and forest collectively accounted for more than 
Eom-Iifths of the area in llie region, easil}- dominating all otlier nses. 
However, the relative positions of these two use categories were 
dramatically reversed between 1950 and 1969. Forest occupied 48 
percent of the area in 1950, but its acreage had been redneed to 31 
percent by 1969, Conversely, cropland occupance increased from 41 
percent to a dominant 57 percent during the study period. 
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The 3.7 million acre increase in cropland and 4.1 million acre 
decrease in forest land re])resented respective shifts in these uses of 16 
percent and 17 percent of the total land area, an average approaching 
1 percent per year. 

Acreages classified as grassland, transitional, urban and built-up, 
and miscellaneous all increased between 1950 and 1969. None of these 
increases were large in absolute terms, although some wei-e significant 
as percentages. Also, the relative [positions of these uses within the 
region remained about the same. Thus, most of the decrease in forest 
land is attributable to land clearing for crop use, although other uses 
underwent some expansion at the expense of forest land as well. 

Specific changes in land tise 

In addition to the familiar net change measurements, the use of 
sequential photographic imagery taken at two difl'erent points in time 
permitted the measurement of shifts from one specific land use to 
another. The results obtained in this study by comparing each ob- 
servation point on the 1969 imagery vnth its counterpart o^'f the 1950 
imagery are summarized in table 4. 

Using cropland as an example, only 9.6 million of the 13.7 milUon 
acres observed in 1969 were used for crops in 1950. Uses of the re- 
mainder in 1950 were: forest, 3.8 million acres; grassland, 219,000 
acres; transitional, 61,000 acres; and other land, ■ 10,000 acres. Simi- 
larly, part of the nearh-^ 10.0 million acres used for crops in 1950 
subsequently shifted to other uses. Of this acreage, 186,000 acres 
shifted to grassland; 93,000 acres were in a transitional stage; 20,000 
acres reverted to forest; 46,000 acres went to urban uses, and 17,000 
acres were converted to roads, drainage ditches, and other miscel- 
laneous uses. The 3.7 million acre increase in total cropland represents 
the net effect of these shifts or interchanges of land among uses. 

TABLE 4 —SPECIFIC CHANGES IN LAND USE, SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI ALLUVIAL VALLEY, 1950-69 

Iln thousands of acres] 



Use in 1950 of 1969 acreage 



Major land use 1969 Cropland Grassland Transition Forest Urban Other 



Cropland 13,710 9.601 219 61 3,818 1 10 

Grassland 1,095 186 686 13 209 1 

Transition 157 93 22 24 18 

Forest 7,457 20 20 28 7,386 1 2 

Urban 447 46 9 2 28 362 

Other 1,213 17 2 1 61 1 1,131 



Total 24,079 9,963 958 129 11,520 365 1,144 



vSornewhat surprisingly, 209,000 acres of forest land shifted to grass- 
land between 1950 and 1969. This increase may be attributable to 
added emphasis on grazing. Probably, it comprises acreage cleared 
for crops but later found to be more suitable for pasture. In an}' case, 
grassland increased on net only 137,000 acres, reflecting other oft*- 
setting shifts, mainly from grassland to cropland.. 

Overall, each of the agricultural and fores tr}" uses experienced at 
least some interchange of land with each other. The urban and mis- 
cellaneous other categories were more resistant tcT encroachment by 
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other uses, hut the hitter oxperienced modest interchange with some 
uses. Of the five uonforest categoric^ of use, ah except the transitional 
category gained in exchange of area with forest land. 

Land use betvjeeii levee and river 

Much of the land in the study area is afforded cunsidorable protec- 
tion from flood by an extensive system of manmade levees. Interest 
has ari.sen as to the extent and use of unprotected hmd inside levees. 
In response, interpretations of observation points falling between the 
leveo and the river, and. on similar strips of flood plain loo narrow to 
warrant levee construction, were recorded separately. 

The observations of unprotected land, including areas inside the 
levees of both the Mississippi and tributar}'- streams, are summarized 
in table 5. The 1.8 million acres in this class represent 7 to S percent 
of the total area in the study area. Included in this acreage are approxi- 
mately 1.5 million acres inside levees and. 0.3 million acres in narrow 
strips bounded on one side, b}^ bluffs. 

Forest remains the dominant use of this unprotected land despite 
significant clearing since 1950. In 1969, forest land accounted for 1.2 
million acres or two-thirds of the unprotected area. In 1950, forest 
land totaled 1.4 million acres and occupied three-fourths of the un- 
protected area, ^fost of the 0.2 milhon acres cleared since 1950 are 
now in crop use but small acreages have shifted to grassland, farm 
roads, and the like. 

Cropland inside levees totaled 431,000 acres in 1969 or almost double 
the 1950 acreage of 237,000. These figures respectively represent about 
one-fourth and one-eightli of the unprotected area and, as noted 
above, closely reflect the contemporary decrease in forest land. Thus, 
land clearing for crop use has been occurring rapidl}-" in recent years 
despite existhig flood hazards. Yet, cropland still has not attained the 
(loniinant use position in unprotected areas that it holds in the study 
area as a wholu. 

TABLE 5.— MAJOR LAND USES INSIDE LEVEES.i 1950 AND 1959 
(In thousands of acres] 

Use in 1950 of 1959 acreage 



Major land use 1959 Cropland Grassland Transition Forest Urban Other 

Cropland 431 231 10 1 189 

Grassland... 61 4 37 1 19 

Transition.. 15 1 3 . 8 3 

Forest 1. m \ 1 1. 192 

Urban 5 I 4 

Other 112 3 109 

Total 1.818 237 , 51 10 1.407 4 109 

I Includes approximately 1,500,00D acres between levees and river and 3,000,003 acres bat^ssn bluffs and rjvar. 
DISTRIBUTIOX OF CROPLAKD AND FOREST 

Cropland, and forest land coUectively account for more than 80 
percent of the area of each State cojnponent, about the same as for 
the region as a whole. Individually, l^owever, the two uses are dis- 
tributed unevenly among States (table 6). In 1969, cropland as a 
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TABLE 6.-CR0PLAND AND FOREST ACREAGES AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LAND AREA, BY STATE, SOUTHERN 
MISSISSIPPI ALLUVIAL VALLEY, 1950 AND 1969 



Stale 


Total area 
acres 


Cropland {pu 


vCnt) 


Forest (percent) 




Other uses (percent) 


(thousands) 


19f9 


19'-^ 


1969 


1950 


1969 1950 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 


7.276 
4, 892 
2,492 
451 


63 
35 
64 
84 
57 
52 


45 
22 
48 
72 
36 
35 


25 
50 
25 
7 

35 
40 


45 
66 
41 
20 
57 
59 


12 10 
15 12 
11 11 
9 8 
8 7 
8 6 


Total 


24,079 


57 


41 


31 


48 


12 11 



percentage of total land area ranged from 35 percent in the Louisiana 
component to 84 percent in Missouri. Forest land, occurring inversel}^ 
with, cropland, ranged from a liigli of 50 percent in Louisiana to only 
7 percent in Missouri. A similar pattern existed in 1950, although the 
proportion of area in each use differed significantl}^ from that in 1969. 
In 1950, cropland as a percentage of total area ranged from 22 percent 
in the Lonisiana component to 72 percent in Missouri; forest land 
ranged from 66 percent to 20 percent in the same components 
respectively. Table 6 also indicates the distribution of land clearing 
and cropland development among States duriug the 1950-69 period. 
In Arkansas, for example, cropland occupied an additional IS percent 
of the land area (incrcasmg from 45 to 63 percent), while forest was 
removed from 20 percent of the area (decreasing from 45 to 25 percent) . 

Croplaiid 

The variable distribution of cropland among and withm States is 
shown graphically in figure 3. Cropland development has reached its 
highest level in several southeastern Mis.souri counties and m adjacent 
Mississippi County, iVi'k. (see fig. 1 for county and parish names), 
wdierc SO percent or more of the land is used for crops. Cropland 
occurs at frequencies of 60 to SO percent in another broad area ex- 
tending from Missouri through much of the Arkansas and Mississippi 
components to the northeast corner of Louisiana. Cropland acreages 
are relatively low in southern Lousiana and in .several coiuities of 
Arkansas. In general, cropland as a percentage of total land ai-ea 
decreases from north to south in the stu.'}' area. 

Land cleared jor crop use 

The net increase in croplancl between 1950 and 1969 as a percentage 
of county land area is shoum in figure 4. Since new cropland and land 
cleai-ed ai'c almost equivalent, figure 4 also reflects the distribution 
and rates of land clearing during the period. Land was cleared for 
crop use at particularl}- rapid rates (30 percent or more of the land 
area) along the wer.tern margin of the stuclv area in Missouri and 
iVrkansas, in the vicinit}^ of the Louisiana-Arkansas border, and in 
scattered counties elsewhere. About 20 to 30 percent of the land area 
was added to^ the cropland ba.se in several other counties and parishes. 
These^ counties generally are adjacent to those experiencing very 
intensive clearing activity or are found along the eastern margin of ^ 
the study area in Mis.sissippi. 
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Counties experiencing little gain in cropland are in two categones; 
those that were already highly developed agriculturally when the 
study pfeTiod began, and those that still are predominately forested. 
These relationships can be seen by comparing figures 3, 4, and 5. For 
example, a high proportion of the area in southeastern Missouri is 
cropland (fig. 3), but little of this acreage was cleared after 1950 
(ficr 4). Similarly, Sunflower County, Miss., and Mississippi County, 
Ark , became highly cleared in advance of adjacent counties In 
contrast, parishes in the southern portion of the study are^ have 
experienced relatively little land clearing although relatively heavily 
forested (fig. 5). 
Forest 

The distribution of forest land" within the study area also is shown 
in figure 5. Forest now occupies less than 20 percent of the area of 
most counties in the Missouri component and many counties in the 
Arkansas and Mississippi components. Several counties in Arkansas 
and Mississippi are 20 to 40 percent forested, but higher proportions 
are rare in these components. In contrast, the majority of Louisiana 
parishes in the study area are 40 to 60 percent or more forested for an 
overall average, noted earher, of 50 percent. Only one parish (West 
Carroll), where clearing activities since 1950 have been particularly 
intense, 'is less than 20 percent forested. 

POTENTIAL LAXD CLEARING 

Beyond noting that land-clearing activities were widespread in 
1969 no attempt was made to evaluate the potential for further crop- 
land' development in the Southern Mississippi Valley from photo- 
trraphic imagery. This potential as of 1967 can be assessed with data 
from the National Inventory of Soil and Water Conservation Needs 
(CNI). The CNI classified soils by degree of soil limitation lor growing 
field crops and the dominant kind of limitation or hazard. In the 
Southern Mississippi Alluvial Valley, where damaging overflow and 
DOor drainage are the dominant hazards, the applicable capability 
classes are II W and III W. This symbolization represents most of 
the land in the region with correctable or naanageable P^oblems^ 
Thus the acreage of forest land in classes II W and 111 W can be 
approximately equated with the acreage potentially usable crops. 

Acreages of classes II W and III W forest land, as reported by the 
CNI for the six State components, are shown in table 7. To be usetu 
as an indicator of potential cropland in the region, it must be assumed 
that most of the class II W and III W forest land, which was reported 
by county, actually occurs in the alluvial portion of the counties 
involved/An examination of the physical characteristics of adjacent 
areas indicated that approximately 0.4 million of the 5.6 million-acre 
total may be located outside the study area. With this adjustment, 
the CNI data indicate that the potential acreage of new cropland in 
the Southern Mississippi Alluvial Valley was 5.2 million acres in 196/ . 
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TABLE 7.- FOREST LAND, CA PA Bit IT Y SUBCLASSES ll-WAND lll-W, SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI ALLUVIAL VALLEY i 



State component 



Forest land— subclasses 
ll'Wand lll-W 

' Acreage 

(thousands) Percentage 



Arkansas .. 
Louisiana... 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Tennessee.. 
Kentucky... 



Total. 



2, 069 37 

1, 496 44 

647 11 

145 3 

220 4 

45 1 



5, 622 



100 



1 From the 1967 national inventory of soil and water conservation needs. Data are for complete counties and, thus, may 
include some acreage outside the alluvial valley. 

TABLE 8.-MAJ0R USES OF LAND IN THE SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI ALLUVIAL VALLEY, BV STATE, 1969 

{In thousands of acres] 



State 


Cropland 


Grassland 


Transition 


Forest 


Urban 


Other 


Total 


Arkansas 


5,608 


440 


38 


2,251 


105 


446 


8,888 


Louisiana. 


2.566 


432 


97 


3,602 


225 


354 


7,276 


Mississippi 

Missouri 


3, 145 


182 


15 


1,238 


74 


238 


4,892 


2,093 


30 


3 


177 


39 


150 


2,492 


Tennessee ^ 


256 


9 


3 


157 


4 


22 


451 


Kentucky 


42 


1 


1 


32 




4 


80 


Total 


13,710 


1,094 


157 


7,457 


447 


1,214 


24, 079 



TABLE 9.-^MAJ0R USES OF LAND IN THE SOUTHERN MISSIPPIPPl ALLUVIAL VALLEY. BY STATE, 1950 

(In thousands of acres! 



State 



Cropland Grassland Transition 



Forest 



Urban 



Other 



Total 



Arkansas... 

Louisiana.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Tennessee.. 
Kentucky.. , 



Total. 



4, 040 

1,626 
2,326 
1,781 
162 

28 . 



343 
329 
256 
22 



56 
44 
22 
6 
1 



3,967 
4, 762 
1,983 
. 503 
258 
47 . 



9, 963 



958 



129 



11,520 



..85 


397 


8,888 


174 


341 


7, 276 


66 


239 


4, 892 


36 


144 


2,492 


4 


18 


451 




5 


8G 


365 


1,144 


24, 079 



TABLE 10.-SPEC1F1C SHIFTS IN LAND USE. ARKANSAS COMPONENT, 1950-69 
[In thousands of acres} 



Major land use 



Use In 1950 of 1959 acreage 



1^9 Cropland Grassland Transition 



Forest 



Urban 



Other 





5, 608 


3,930 
72 


63 


23 


1,590 




2 


Grassland 


440 


260 


6 


102 






Transition..'!........ 


39 


9 


10 


12 








Forest 


2,251 


7 


5 


15 r 


2, 224 




1 


Urban 


1-04 


U 

8 


4 


1 


2 






Other 


447 


1 




41 


1 


396 


Total 


8, 809 


4,040 


343 


57 


3. 967 


84 


399 
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TABLE lU— SPECIFIC SHIFTS IN LAND USE, LOUISIANA COMPONENT, 1950-69 
(in thousands of acres} 



Major land use 



Cropland . 
Grassland.. 
Transition.. 
Fortst,.... 

Urban 

Othtr..._. 



Total. 



Use In 1950 of 1969 acreage 



1969 Cropland Grassland Transition 



Forest 



Urban 



2,566 


1,438 


46 


20 


432 


76 


263 


4 


97 


79 


2 


9 


3, 602 


5 


13 


10 


225 


24 


4 


1 


354 


4 




1 


7,275 


1,626 


328' 


45 



1,060 , 
88 . 
7 . 

3 564 
33 
10 . 



10 
163 



4,753 



173 



TABLE 12.~SPEC}f1C SHIFTS IN LAND USE, MISSISSIPPI COMPONENT, 1950-69 
{In thousands of acres] 



339 
341 



Major land use 



Cropland... 
Grassland.. 
Transition.. 

Forest. 

Urban 

Other 



Total. 



Use in 1950 of 1969 acreage 



1969 Cropland Grassland Transition 



Forest 



3, 145 
182 
15 
1,238 
74 
238 



4, 892 



2,283 
27 
4 
4 
6 
1 



2,325 



107 
139 

7 

1 

1 

1 . 



14- 

2 

4 _ 

2 



736 
14 



1.231 
1 
1 



256 



1,983 



Urban 



Other 



235 
239 



TABLE 13.-SPECIFIC SHIFTS IN LAND USE, MISSOURI COMPONENT, 1960-69 
[In thousands of acres] 



Major land use 



Cropland... 
Grassland.. 
Transition., 

Forest 

Urban 

Other 



Total. 



Use in 1950 of 1969 acreage 



1969 Cropland Grassland Transition 



Forest 



2,093 
30 
3 

177 
39 
150 



2, 492 



1,760 
11 



1,781 



3 

17 
2 



322 

2 , 
1 

171 
1 
6 



503 



Urban 



Other 



140 
144 



TABLE 14.~SPECiFIC;SHlFTS IN LAND USE. TENNESSEE AND KENTUCKY COMPONENTS. 1950-69 
' [in thousands of acres] 



Major land use 



1969 



Use in 1950 of 1969 acreage 



Cropland Grassland Transition 



Forest 



Urban 



Other 



Cropland,. 
Grassland. 
Transition. 
Forest.^... 

Urban 

Other 



298 
10 
4 

189 

4 

26 



189 
"""l" 



108 
3 
2 



Total. 



306 
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URBANIZATION OF LAND IN THE NORTHEASTERN 
UNITED STATES 



The study reported on here was undertaken as part of a continuing 
inter-agency investigation of the potential for water development in 
the North Atlantic Water Resources Region." The intent of the study 
was to develop information on the quantity, quality, and prior use of 
land — particularly agricultural land — that had shifted to urban uses. 

Specifically; the objectives were: 

1. '^o identify and measure land converted to urban uses in the 
most ^ jccnt period practicable. 

2. To determine the prior use of land urbanized. 

3. To determine the land use capability class (quaHty) of land 
urbanized. 

4. To relate quantities of land urbanized to population increases. 



The North Atlantic Water Resources Region covers an area of 
about 106 million acres, and in 1960 was home to some 45 million 
people — 25 percent of the Nation^s total population.. For the study, 
96 counties in 12 of these States were selected for intensive analysis 



Land was urbanized for the 96-county area at an estimated average 
rate of about 12,000 acres per year during 1950-60. Over 85 percent 
of the observed shift was to residential use. About 5 percent went to 
industrial uses, mth smaller percentages going to recreational, institu- 
tional, commercial, and airport uses (table 1). 

Residential development was overwhelmingly (about 78 percent) 
composed of single-family dwellings on large Jots, with blocks of 
development averaging no more than two houses per acre. The more 
urban SMSA counties had smaller percentages going to residential 
use. Some of the cities in non-SMSA counties served predominantly 
agricultural areas. Also, these counties included some ''bedroom^' 
communities and areas where urban development was just beginning. 
These communities and areas generally had proportionately less 
land in industrial, commercial, and intensive recreational uses, and 

• Natural Resources Econoinics Division, Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
' The region comprises 271 couniries and 26 independont cities in Delaware, New Jersey, Connecticut, 

Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, the District of Columbia, and parts 

of Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York. 



[By Henry W. Dill, Jr., and Robert C. Otte"-] 



STUDY OBJECTIVES 



THE STUDY AREA 



(fig- !)• 



TYPE AND AMOUNT OF URBANIZATION 
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Figure 1.-96 Study Counties, North Atlantic Water Resources Region 





land was used more liberally for residential construction. For eacli 
residential acre, about .14 acre was developed for other urban uses in 
the SMSA counties and .10 acre in the non-SMSA counties. 



PRICE .TJSE OF LAND 



About one-half the land urbanized was used for crops prior to 
development. Table 2 compares the proportions of the prior uses of 
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TABLE 1.-SMSA STATUS OF LAND URBANIZED, BY TYPE OF USE, 96 NORTHEASTERN COUNTIES. 1950-60 » 

(In percent) 



Urban use 


All counties 


SMSA 
counties 


Non-SMSA 
counties 




77.6 








S.3 

S.S - 


2 84.8 


2 90.8 




8.6 


3 15.2 


3 9.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1 Standard metropolitan statistical areas. An SMSA is a county or g'O'jp of coJnli-s d^fin^i by th^ C^ns J5 B jrei'J as an 
tntire area In or around a city or community of at least 50,033 p.npis in whic^ aclivitias fo;m an iritsg'ataJ BiDn^mir, an J 
social system. 

2 Open and dense residential and industrial uses combined. 

3 Industrial and other urban uses combined. 



TABLE 2.— PRIOR USE OF LAND URBANIZED AND 1958 USE OF RURAL LAND IN STUOY AREA, 95 NORTHEASTERN 

COUNTIES. 1950-60 



[In percent! 



Type of use 


Prior use of 
land urbanized 


Use of rural 
land in study 
area. 1958 i 




49. 1 


23.7 




25.5 


59.7 




3. 1 


8.6 






8.0 




100.0 


100,0 









1 Nonurban, non-Federal land— 1958 national inventory of soil and water conservation needs (CNI). 
1 "Other" area figure taken from CN! includes all uses other than for crops, forest, and grass. 



land taken for urbanization with the proportion of these uses in the 
total rural area of the counties studied. While in the total rural area 
of the counties studied; onl}^ 23.7 percent was cropland in 1958, 
almost 50 percent of the land urbanized had been cropland. For most 
urban uses, land is preferred that is well-drained and reasonably 
level. These are also qualities of good cropland. Additionalh^, terrain 
too rugged for agricultural use is often impractical or expensive to 
develop for urban uses. Industrial and commercial uses particularly 
need easy accei^s to" rail or highway transportation, which is more 
likely to be available on the more level land. 

About" 60 percent of the total rural area studied was in forest in 
1958. Only about 25 percent of the land urbanized had been forested 
prior to development. Again, much of the forest was on rough terrain 
not easily developed for urban uses. 

About 22 percent of the land urbanized during 1950-60 was idle 
and nonfcfrested prior to. conversion. Only S percent of the total rural 
land of the study counties was in this category in 1958. In the North- 
east, agricultural production apparently ceases on much land some 
years before the land is actualU" converted to urban uses. This was 
noted in particular for many dairy farms. When a dairy farm is sold, 
ail agricultural operations cease. In contrast, in some cash crop situa- 
tions, individual fields tend to stay in production almost to ohe day 
the bulldozer arrives to begin construction for a new urban use. 
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QUALITY OF LAND URBANIZED 



Because the 1958 CNI was used for the study, it was possible to 
f^ompile data on the agricultural quality of the land urbanized. The 
better agricultural land was apparently bought for urban uses. Al- 
though slightly less than 42 percent of the rural land in the study area 
is in land use capability classes I, II, and III, over SO percent of the 
land converted to urban uses during 1950-60 was in these classes 
(table 3). The terrain ranges from level to gently rolling, and the land 
has good internal and surface drainage. 

TABU 3.— LAND URBANIZED AND ALL RURAL LAND, BY LAND USE CAPABILITY CLASS, 96 NORTHEASTERN 

COUNTIES, 1950-60 

|1n ptrcent] 

Land Total rural 

Land u.sn capability c[ass urbanized area' 

1 3.7 2.5 

H - 50.7 20.5 

III - 26.5 18.5 



SubtotaMand in l-lll 80.9 41.5 

IV-VIH 19.1 58.5 



Total, land in l-VI 1 1 100.0 100.0 

1 Total ar«a of study counties exclusive of urban and federally owned land (1958 CNI). 



Because of the process of land use planning, combined with niodern 
building and sanitary regulations in many local governmental juris- 
dictions, attention is undoubtedly directed to development of land 
in classes I-III. Land in classes IV~VIII is more apt to have prob- 
lems of drainage, soil slippage, and unstable subsoils than is land 
in classes I-III. The better agricultural land is generally more suit- 
able for septic fields. Also, road construction and utility installation 
are more expensive on the steeper lands — per mile, roads are more 
expensive and fewer houses are served. ~^ 

However, in the northern half of the North Atlantic Water Re- 
sources Region, some exceptions were observed in the use of land in 
classes VI and VII for urban development. These two classes include 
soils that developed on sands and gravels from glacial outwash and 
are too subject to drought for agricultural use. But when land in those 
classes is level jit has been used for industrial sites, airports, -and some 
dense residential development. 

An additional point about selection of land for urban development 
is that the developer may be interested only in the better land (classes 
I and II). However, most of the transfer of land to urban use is by 
farm ownership unit, and these units often contain land in several 
classes. Thus, poorer land may be withdrawn from agricultural use 
even if it is not actually used for development. 



LAND USED FOR HIGHWAYS 



Construction of the new interstate highway system began during 
the last years of the study period; thus, some land used for highways 
was observed on the sample plots. The low incidence of observed 
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highway constructioii precludcci statistically significant quantifi- 
cation. Highway routes were apparently not selective of level land. 
Highways were built on land with near]3^^all terrain and soil conditions 
existing in the study area. 

RELATIONSHIP OF LAND URBANIZATION TO POPULATION INCREASES 

The amount of land urbanized per capita population increase 
depends on many factors. The' type of terrain affects the proportion 
of land area that can be utilized. Zoning laws and subdivision regula- 
tions influence lot sizes. Affluence permits people the luxury of more 
space around their houses. Some areas have a higher proportion of 
their populations living in apartments and xowhouses. 

Commercial, industrial, institutional, and recreational >s of land 
may not be as directly related to the population within a given county 
as are residential uses, but one would expect a fairly close relationship 
in the a.ggregate. Business and industry both follow and are followed 
by customers and labor. The types of recreational use identified in 
the study — golf courses, drive-in movies, playgrounds, and others — 
are oriented to resident population. Some institutional uses, such as 
colleges and mental institutions, may have a State or regional orienta- 
tion. However, for multicounty areas, these factors tend to average 
out. 

Amounts of urbanized land identified by airphoto interpretation 
represent a minimum measure of urban impact. Only that area vnth 
visible change was counted. Land dedicated to extensively used parks 
or xDpen spaces was not included. Nor was land that is indirectly 
affected; for example, agricultural land on which production has been 
curtailed to accommodate urban neighbors. 

For all 96 counties, about .22 acre was converted from rural u^e to 
residential, institutional, commercial, industrial, recreational, and 
airport uses for each person added to the population of these counties. 
SMSA counties showed .20 acre converted per capita population in- 
crease. Non-SMSA counties had a rate twice as high — .40 acre per 
capita. Generally, these less urban comities had fewer high-density 
developments; in many cases, single houses were on large lots. 
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URBANIZATION OF LAND IN THE WESTERN STATES 

[By Henry Dill, Jr., anil IlobtH-t C. Otto, Xatural Kesouree Eroi\oniic.s Division, 
Ecouomie llesearcli Sui-vico, Department of A.i^ancultuL-e] 



IXTRODTJCTION 

Additional information lias been needed on amount and 'kinds of 
rural land shifting to urban uses. Such information can be useful in 
interagency surveys of potential svater development in the Columbia- 
Xorth Pacific, CaUfornia, and Colorado Water Resource Regions as 
a basis for projecting cpiantitics and locations of land rec[uired for 
urban devclopraent.^ 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BASIC DATA 

Data arc not regularly compiled on acreages of land in urban use. 
Although general estimates have been made b}'- measuring areas 
designated as urban by the decennial census of j)opulation, this 
procedure provides statistics only on. a State basis.- The most feasible 
wa}' of gathering specific data appeai-ed to be interpretation of air- 
photos to determine the amount of land that had changed to urban 
and associated uses between the po[)ulation census years 1950 ^and 
1960. These data could then be .related to projecl:ed population 
increases to estimate land requii*ed for urban development. 

Specifically, the objectives of the study were: 

1. To measure acreage of land converted to urban uses in the most 
recent period practicable. 

2. To determine prior use of land urbanized. 

3. To relate quantities of land urbanized to population increases. 
The Economic Research Service has over the past 15 years employed 

analysis of airjdiotos for successive time j)eriods to measure changes 
in land use.^ In this procedure, index sheets from airphotos in the 
scale of 1:63,360 (1 inch to the mile), taken at two different times, 
are com])ared to detect changes in land use. These sheets have been 
prepared for all areas i)hotographed for the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conser\-ation Service (ASCS) of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Although airphoto inde.\- slieets are uncontrolled mosaics with 
some error, they do [)ermit rapid stud}^ of a large area. 



i Th-se rpgions nrc» comprised of the States of Washington, Oregon, California, and Arizona, and parts 
of Idaho, Montana. Colorado, Xow Mexico. Utah, and WyoininE. 

' "Frey, H. Thomas, Krause, Orvillo E,, and Diokason, ClifTord. Major Uses of Land and Water in tho 
United States with Special Eeference to Agriculture: Summary for 1964. Agr. Econ. Report No, 149. Nov. 
1968, pp. 67~&S. 

3 Dill, Henry W., Jr. "Use of the Comparison Method in .-agricultural Airphoto Interpretation." Photo- 
grammetric Engineering. Vol. 25, No. 1, Afar. 1959. 
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SELECTION OF COUNTIES 



^ A preliminary study was made of the entire survey area, using 
airphoto index sheets from the national file of ASCS. A preliminary 
analysis was made of photo index sheets of counties vshowing urban 
impact. Although nearly all the counties checked in the preliminary 
study had some small shift of farmland to urban use — often string 
development along roads or in areas adjacent to villages — the study 
was narrowed to 48 counties showing average shifts of more than 50 
acres per year."* Three counties were not included because of inade- 
quate photo coverage: Marin, Calif.; Tacoma, Wash.; and Clark (Las 
Vegas), Nev. Shift of farmland to urban use in San Bernard!T\o, Calif., 
was measured but eliminated from further analyses because it was 
judged to be atypical. A number of developments had been laid out 
but only partially built upon. 



The next step in the study was to determine the categories of change 
that could be identified and measured from analysis of airphotos. 
Four categories of rural land use and seven \ categories of urban use 
• could be identified using airphoto index sheets wdth two-power 
magnification. 

Rural land use 

Cropland — row crops, close growm crops, hay, orchards. 
Grassland — managed pasture, rangeland. 
Idle land— unused cropland and pasture.^ 
Forest — areas substantially covered b}^ trees. 

Urban land use 

Dense residential — houses on small lots, apartments, row houses.. 
> Open residential — one house or less per acre. 

Institutional — schools, hospitals, government buildings. 
Commercial — mainl}' shopping centers. 

Industrial — factories, storage yards, auto grave3'ards, gravel pits. 
Recreational — parks, golf course, drive-in theaters, race tracks. 
Airports. 

The urban use categories were selected to provide the most detailed 
classification possible using the small-scale airphotos. The classes most 
subject to error in identification are institutional, commercial, and in- 
dustrial. While these uses could have been combined into a nonresi- 
dential category, they were treated separately to provide an estimate 
of land requirements for each use. 

In addition, two patterns or t3^pes of distribution of urbanization 
were identified and measured: Suburban or ''contiguous'^ development 
around a city or town and isolated, unattached '^nonconti^guous^' 
developments ranging from small groups to larger aggregations of 
houses. 



* Seo table 2 for list of counties. 

» Includes cropland, some posture not in production prior to slilftins to urban use, and laud In farms 
purchased for speculation and taken out of production pending development. 



LAND USE CATEGORIES 
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PHOTO IXTERPRETA''rIO^" 

^ The counties ^^^th significant shifts of farmland were next studied 
m detail, using airphoto index sheets. The analysis- was basicall}- a 
systematic comparison of a given -area for two' periods to identify 
change. To facilitate use of the index sheets, which are generally 20 
b}^ 24 inches in size, the earl}- coverage sheets were folded in 4-inch 
folds for closer inspection of any given item. Shifts of farmland to 
\irban use were outlined, on the more recent airphotos with a china 
marknig pencil, and the previous land use (cropland, idle, grassland, 
and forest) indicated b}' symbol. Areas so defined Avere measured by 
using a transparent dot grid Anth 100 dots per square inch. Each dot 
is equivalent to 6.4 acres, providing a measurement accuracy of ±3.2 
acres per square mile. 

In general, data obtained from the study include the major shifts 
of farmhmd to urban and associated uses. In most of the areas, there 
is some scattered residential development alona: roads. This string 
type of development is difficult to n.\easure on the scale of the photo"^ 
graphs used, and measurements were not made. HoAvever, in some 
areas there arc substantial amounts of such dcA^elopment Avhich could 
accommodate some increase in population. 
^ An additional factor affecting accuracy Avas the use of uncontrolled 
airphoto mosaics Avith varying amounts of distortion. More precise 
area measurement could ha^'o been obtained A\ath use of contact 
prints. HoAvever, error due to this lack of precision appears to be ran- 
Any increase in accuracy from use of contact prints probably 
AVoti-.J Hot justify the additional time and expense required. ' 

TYPE AND AMOUNT OF tJRBANlZATrOISr 

In the 48 counties studied, about 465,0^0 acres Avere found to have 
shifted to urban uses in an average span of 11+ years (table 1). The 
greatest %mount of urbanization^ of coui*se, occurred in the metro- 
politan complexes of Southern California, the San Francisco Bay 
area, Seattle, and Portland, plus the Phoenix area. A substantial shift 
of acreage took place in smaller, more isolated centers such as Fresno, 
Calif., and Spokane, Wash. Lesser amounts of urbanization occurred 
in a number of counties Avith smaller cities. 

TABLE J.-TOTAL LAND USE SHIFTS IN STUDY COUNTIES 



[In acres) 











New urban 


use 








Prior rural use 


Dense 
residential 


Dpen 
residential 


Induslriat 


Institu- 
tional 


Com- 
mercial 


Recrea- 
tion 


Airport 


Total 


Cropland 

Grassland 

Forest 


269, 365 
43, 170 
n,830 


31,545 
24.200 
5. 160 


19,875 
4,715 
465 


15.025 
2,075 


15, 270 
875 


8, 335 
1,745 
135 


2,565 
790 


361,980 
77, 570 
17,590 
7,740 


Idle cropland 


4,480 


1,210 


1,135 


60 


.90 


555 


210 


Total 


328, 845 


62. 115 


26,190 


17,160 


16,235 


10.770 


3.565 


464, 880 



t Total unweighted changes in 48 counties. Early coverage of counties ranged from I94I to 1954. Late coverage raneed 
from 1958 to 1966. Average span of years was 11 plus. 
2 Figures rounded to nearest multiple of 5. 
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Some differences were noted in the patterns of urbanization and the 
intensity of use between counties in urban complexes and those 
around smaller cities. To better explore these differences, the 48 coun- 
ties were classified according to their relationship to Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas (SMSA's). An SMSA is a county or group of 
counties defined by the Census Bureau as an entire area in and 
around a city or community of at least 50,000 in which the activties 
form an integrated economic and social system. The study t:ounties 
were classified as (1) being within a multiple-county SMSA, (2) con- 
stituting a single-county SMSA, or (3) falling outside any SMSA, 
Thirteen counties fell in the first group, 11 counties in the second, and 
24 in the third (table 2). 

Overall, 84 percent of the land urbanized went to residential use. 
This proportion was fairly consistent for all three classes of counties. 
However, more of the residential use was of the dense residential type 
(houses on small lots, row houses, and apartments) for the more 
highly urbanized areas — 80 percent, 67 percent, and 55 percent (of 
total urban use) for the multiple-county SMSA's, single-county 
SMSA^s, and non-SMSA counties, respectively (table 3). Ove-rall, for 
each acre going to residential use, about 0.15 acre was developed for 
commercial, industrial, institutional, recreational, and airport use. 

Also, contiguity of urbanization — whether it is generalty aggregated 
or in scattered developments — appears to be related to SMSA status. 

TABLE 2.— SMSA STATUS OF STUDY COUNTIES, BY STATE 



Statt Countits in multicounty SMSA's Sinfle-county SMSA's Non-SMSA counties 



Arizona Maricopa, Pima Yuma. 

California Alameda, Contra Costa, Los Fresno, Kern, Sacramento, San Imperial, Merced, Monterey, Santa 

Angeles, Orange, Riverside, Diego, San Joaquin, Santa Cruz, Sonoma, Stanislaus, Sutter . 
San Mateo, and Sotano. Barbara, and Santa Clara. Tulare, Ventura, Yolo, and Yu ba. 

Colorado... La Plata, Mesa, Montezuma, and 

Montrose. 

Idaho Ada, Bannock, and Bonneville. 

Montana Missoula. 

New Mexico San Juan. 

Orefon Clackamas, Multnomah, and Lane Linn, Marion. 

Washington. 

Washington Clark, King, and Snohomish Spokane YaKlma. 



TABLE 3.— SMSA STATUS OF LAND URBANIZED BY TYPE OF URBAN USE ^ 
[In percent] 

SMSA status 
Multicounty Singlt>county 

Typt ol urban ust SMSA SMSA Non-SMSA A II counties 



Otnst residtntial 80.0 67. 0 54.7 71.0 

Optn rtsldential 6.0 16.7 25.0 13.1 

Industrial , 5.3 5.7 7.6 5.8 

Institutional 3.4 3.7 4.8 3.7 

Commercial : 3.5 3.5 2. 1 3.3 

Recreation 1.3 2.4 5. 1 2.3 

Airport .5 1.0 .7 .8 



Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



> Total unweithted changes in 41 counties. Early coverage o'/ counties ranged from 1941 to 1954. Late coverage ranged 
Irom 1958 to 1966. Avtrage span of years was 11 Plus. 
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In the counties found within multiple-county SMSA's, 92 percent of 
the urbanization was classed as contiguous, while in the non-SMSA 
counties only 67 percent was so classined (table 4). 

PRIOR USE OF LAND 

Overall, a high proportion — about three-fourths — of land urbanized 
was previously devoted to crop production, usually of high-valued, 
irrigated crops (table 5). In some California counties, all of the land 
came from crdp]and. Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, and Santa 
Clara Counties used over 90 percent cropland in their expansion — 
averaging some 14,000 acres annually over the period covered for the 
four counties. Phoenix (Maricopa County) used almost 80 percent 
cropland (an average of over 3,000 acres per year). Conversely, in the 
Seattle area on 1 3^ about 10 percent of land xirbanized was formerly 
cropland. Seattle and Portland were the only areas where significant 
quantities of forest land were converted to urban use. Most cour^ties 
showed urbanization of some grassland, the quality var^mig from 
productive pasture to near-desert. In only a few counties, such as 
San Diego and San Mateo, Calif., and Pima, Ariz., did the proportion 
of grassland urbanized exceed 50 percent. 

Only slightly over 2 percent of the land was idle prior to urbaniza- 
tion. Apparently, the highly productive imgated cropland in the 
study counties is kept in production until actually'' converted to the 
new urban use. 

TABLE 4.— SMSA STATUS OF LAND URBANIZED BY CONTIGUOUS OR NONCONTIGUOUS DEVELOPMENT PATTERN i 

[In percenti 

SMSA status 
Multicounty^ Single-county 



Development pattern SMSA SMSA Non-SMSA A|l counties 

Contiguous 92.0 79.9 G7.2 83.0 

Noncontiguous 8.0 20. 1 32.8 17.0 

Total 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 



1 Total unwiifhted changes In 48 counties. Early coverage of counties ranged fiom 1941 to 1954. Late coverage rangid from 
1958 to 1966. Average span of years was 11 plus. 



TABLE 5.--SMSA STATUS OF LAND URBANIZED BY PRiOR LAND USE t 
[In percent! 



SMSA status 



Prior land use 


Multicounty 
SMSA 


Single-county 
SMSA 


Non-SMSA 


Aii 
counties 




79.5 


79.2 


76.1 


76.4 


Grassland 


10.3 


24.5 


21.3 


17.6 


Forest 


7.3 


1.2 


1.2 


3.9 


(die 


2.9 


1.4 


1.4 


2.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1 Total unweighted changes in 48 counties. Early coverage of counties ranged from 1941 to 1954. Late coverage ranged 
from 1958 to 1966. Average span of years was 11 plus. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF LAND URBANIZATION' TO ??OPULATION INCREASE 

In exploring relationships between population increases and ur- 
banization of land, photos were selected to encompass as nearly 
as possible the same years as the two most recent censuses of popula- 
tion, 1950 and 1960. Coverage was available from ASCS for most of 
the counties for 1948-54 and 1956-66. Commercial airphoto coverage 
was obtained for a few areas where ASCS coverage was not available. 
In no county were photos available for thfi precise years 1950 and 
1960. Typically, the photos bracketed more years than the censuses. 

One method for measuring the degree of coincidence between the 
photo years and census years is to consider the total number of years 
spanned by either photos or censuses. For example, with photos for 
1948 and 1959, a total of 12 years is involved, of which 9 were covered 
by either the 1950 1960 censuses and by photos. This could be 
called a 75-percent coincidence. ; 

Using this measure, there was an overall 59-percent coincidence for 
the 49 counties. Of 647 total years involved, 379 were covered by both 
photo and census data, 167 were years with photo but not census 
coverage, and 101 were years with census but not photo coverage. 
Coincidence ranged from 29 to' 91 percent, with over three-quarters 
of the counties showing a coincidence of over 50 percent. 

As an area becomes more populous and takes on metropolitan 
characteristics, land is used more intensively and less additional 
surface area is taken for work, living, and service functions for each 
new person added to the population. Between 1950 and 1960, almost 
60 percent of the population increase in the study counties occurred 
within multicounty SAISA's, while these same counties accounted for 
only about 40 percent of the land urbanized (cable 6). Within the 
multicounty SAlSA's, about .05 acre of land was urbanized per capita 
increase in population. Over twice as much per capita population 
increase, ahnost .13 acre, was urbanized in the non-SMSA counties 
(table 7). 

VARIATIONS AMONG C0UXT?:ES IN URBANIZATION RATES 

Individual counties showed substantial variation in land urbanized 
per capita population increase. Within the multicounty SMSA's, 
rates varied from .03 acre per pennon in Los Angeles County to .23 and 

TABLE 6.— AVERAGE ANNUAL LAND URBANIZATION DURING STUDY PERIOD AND POPULATION INCREASE, 1950-60 

BY SMSA ISTATUS OF LANO i 



Average annual conversion of Average. annual population 
land to alt urban uses increase, 1950-60 



Counties Amount As a percentage As a percentage 

SMSA status (number) (acres) of total Number of total 



. Multicounty 13 17,550 41. 1 340,665 58 9 

Single county 11 18,775 43.9 187,675 32.4 

Non-SMSA 24 6,410 15.0 50,090 8 7 



All counties 48 42,735 100.0 578,430 100.0 



t Total unweigtited chants in 48 counties. Early coverage of counties ranged from 1941 to 1954. Late coverage ranged 
from 1958 to 1966. Averagt span of years was U Plus. 
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TABLE?.— LAND URBANIZED PER CAPITA PDPULATIDN INCREASE, BY SMSA STATUS DFLAND' 





Land urbanized per 




capita for 




SMSA slatus 


Residential 


All urban 


use (acres) 


uses (acres) 


Muiticounty SMSA's.... 




0.052 
.100 
.128 

.071 






Non-SMSA 




All counties 









I Total unweiglited changes in 48 counties. Early coverage of counties ranged from 1941 to 1954. Late coverage ranted 
from 195S lo 1966. Average span of years was 1 1 plus. 



.25 in Washington and Clark Counties in the Portland SMSA. Single- 
county SMSA's showed a narrower ran^e — from .05 acre in Pima 
County (Tucson), Ariz., to .13 acre in San Diego County, Cahf. The 
non-SMSA counties varied from .02 acre in Monterey County, Cauf. — 
the lowTst of any county — to .35 acre in Montrose, Colo. 1?h.ere was 
also the extreme case of San Bernardino County, Calif., in a multi- 
county SMSA, with .43 acre urbanized per capita population increase. 

Many factors affect the amount of land taken for residential use. 
Zoning^ laws and subdivision regulations affect lot sizes. Topography 
and soils may limit development to certain areas. Some counties have 
a higher proportion of their population living in apartments and row 
houses. Commercial, industrial, institutional, and recreational use of 
land is not as. likely to bo chrectly related to population within a given 
county as is residential use. flowever, in the aggregate one would 
expect a fairly close relationship. Business and industry either go 
where clientele and labor. are to be found or attract people to the area 
after they have been established. 

The types of recreational use identified in tliis stud}" — such as golf 
courses and drive-in-movies — are oriented to resident population. 
Some institutional uses, such as colleges or mental institutions, may 
have a State or regional orientation. However, in the aggregate these 
factors would tend to be offsetting. For example, one county might have 
a State penitentiar}^ while another hosts a universit}^ 

There is some error inherent in using airphoto interpretation to 
measure urbanization. As an area approaches a saturation point in the 
urbanizing process, previously unused lots and other small tracts of 
land are built upon. Houses and garden apartments are sometimes 
razed and replaced by high-rise apartments. Such changes can add to 
an areas's capacity to absorb population but may not be identifiable by 
airphoto interpretation. Also, indi^ndual houses built at scattered 
intervals along rural roads cannot be measured. The houses can be 
identified, but the amount of land associated with each is nearly 
impossible to determine from airphotos. 

Another source of error is lack of coincidence between census and 
photo years. Where trends remain fairly constant this probably does 
not distort the analysis significantly. But if rates of population growth 
and building increase or decrease \yithin a few years and photo and 
census years do not coincide, data from the two .sources may not be 
fully compatible. 
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However, despite fairly wide deviations from the average amount of 
land urbanized per capita increase in population, simple correlations 
between land urbanized and population increase were quite high — 
.89 for both residential use and all urban uses. 
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IMPROVING WATER QUALITY MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
IN METROPOLITAN AREAS* 



IXTRODUCTIOX 
BACKGROUND 

In many, if not most, of our Nation nonmetropolitan areas, water 
quality has been a relatively recent concern and planning of any type 
a relatively primitive process. Tliese areas are characterized by many 
pollution problems conmion to urban areas — plus additional ones associ- 
ated wnth agriculture and ruran:)ased industry — and a lack or resources 
and institutional capabilities to cope with them in compliance wnth 
emerging planning requirements. 

The Environmental Protection Agency contacted with the National 
Area Development Institute of Spindle top Research^ Inc. to examine 
water quality management planning in nonmetropolitan areas and 
recommend improvements reflecting both national policy and the 
diverse problems of these area.s. The direct objective of the study ■ 
was to assist EPA in adapting its requirements more closely to 
nonmetropolitan problems and to prescribe appropriate roles for 
other Federal and State agencies and substate planning and develop- 
ment organizations in the process. 

METHOD OF APPROACH 

The field survey method was chosen as the best way to provide 
maximum in.sights into a complex situation. Three States — Oregon, 
Wisconsin and South Carolina — were selected, each containing several 
nonmetropolitan substate districts, and representing different inter- 
governm-ental approaches to water quality^ management planning 
and a significant amount of program activity by the four Federal 
agencies involved. They also presented sufficient commonality to 
provide valid general conclusions. 

EPA, the Economic Development Administration, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration formed an ad hoc interagency committee to help guide the 
effort. Selected regional, State or area offices of all four agencies were 
contacted as part of the study, as were their Washington-based 
officials. 

REPORT ORGAXIZATION 



Following this introductory sectipn, the report contains an executive 
summar}^, sections* on current water quality management planning 
activities of Federal, State and regional agencies, the nonmetropolitan 
organizational setting in which the process occurs, a^ discussion of 
conclusions and recommendations. 

'Office of Air and Water Programs, U.S. Enviroiunental Protection Agency. 
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LEGISLATIVE REF'ERENCES 



The study's field work, report preparation and publishing arrange- 
ments were completed prior to passage of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1972. Therefore, the references to legis- 
lation and related regulations in this report refer to various sections 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act prior to the 1972 
amendments. 



Executive Summary 



INTRODUCTION 

This report describes the results of a study conducted by the 
National Area Development Institute for the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency on ways to improve water quality management planning 
for nonmetropolitan areas. 

The findings and recommendations set forth in this report are based 
on a field survey of three states, interviews with cflScials of EPA, HUD, 
EDA and FHA, and observations made by the project team in connec- 
tion with other NADI research and related activity in support of 
nonmetropolitan area development. 

The research focused on the four agencies' programs related to water 
quality management planning, EPA's planning guidelines, the EPA- 
HUD Joint Agreement on unified planning reauirements and other 
attempts to devise a coordinated approach. Needs of nonmetropolitan 
areas to cope with both urban-type pollution problems and nonpoint 
sources peculiar to the rural setting were analyzed in terms of the 
capabilities of existing and emerging institutions. 

NONMETROPOLITAN WATER QUALITY PLANNING PRACTICES 

Water quality management planning, in the dimensions of the 
truly intergovernmental process envisioned in the EPA Guidelines, is 
virtually nonexistent in nonmetropolitan America. Interviews with 
Federal, State and substate district officials revealed the: 

Absence of a coordinated intergovernmental approach to plan- 
iiing among Federal agencies with programs related to water 
quality. 

Lack of understanding of the concept of water quality manage- 
ment planning, particularly as it relates to areawide cost effective- 
ness considerations. 

Low level of financial support for water quality management 
planning in nonmetropolitan areas. 

Difficulty in applying the uniform planning requirements of the 
**EPA.-HUD Joint Agreement'' in the diverse nonmetropolitan 
situations. 

Almost total reliance of State water quality agencies on regula- 
tion and enforcement rather than on a balance in emphasis 
between regulation, enforcement and management planning to 
achieve water quality goals. 

Conflicts over priorities resulting from basic differences between 
the primary objectives of areawide planning agencies and those 
of basin-oriented State agencies. 
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On the other hand, the siarvey disdoacd some activities which suggest 
the elements of a workable framework for coordinating water quality 
management planning in nonmetropoHtan areas. The most promising 
instances were found where: 

Regional EPA representatives are working with other Federal 
and S^ate officials tcdesign and implement a strategy for relating 
areawide comprehensive and functional planning to the needs oT 
water quality management planning. 

State A-95 Clearinghouse, agencies strongly support water 
quality management planning and play an active role in the 
coordinative process. . 

Nonmetropolitan areawide planning agencies have developed 
a coordinated approach to areawide planning by linking compre- 
hensive plaimins; and functional water/sewcr planning funded by 
HUD and FHA with EPA's requirements for water quality 
management planning. 

V EPA, HUD, FHA and EDA Regional, State and Area Office 
officials are attempting to coordinate with one another the plan- 
ning requirements and project grants of four Federal programs 
supporting planning and construction water, sewer and waste 
disposal facilities. 

INSTITUTIONAL TRENDS 

In addition, it is becoming increasingly clear that: 

Planning and development activities being undertaken by 
nonmetropolitan district organizations will have an important 
influence on water quality management, and in turn, will be 
equally influenced by water quality considerations. 

Regional offices of Federal agencies are playing an increas- 
ingly significant role in grant-in-aid program planning and 
administration. 

The States are assiuning increased responsibility in the plannmg 
and administration of Federal grant-in-aid programs. 

Substate District Planning Agencies, now serving nonmetro- 
politan areas of some 40 States, are rapidly blanketing the Nation 
and are being used increasingly by the States for planning and 
administration of Federal and State Programs and as Regional 
A-95 Clearinghouses. . . 

Federal reliance on guidelines tends to place more emphasis on 
procedure rather than performance. When mandatory provisions 
are unrealistic, the whole approach is discredited. 
The survey findings in combination with observations on institu- 
tional trends form the basis for concluding that water quality pian- 
ageinent planning for nonmetropolitan areas can best be accomplished 
by designing an overall planning strategy to coordinate water quality 
planning activities systematically with other related areawide planning 
programs at the substate district level. It was further concluded that: 
vState designated substate district planning agencies constitute 
a major resource for the accomplishment of water quality man- 
agement planning in nonmetropolitan areas. ; ^ 

State designated water quality agencies are in the best position 
to provide liaison between substate district planning agencies 
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and EPA regional offices with respect to water quality manage- 
. .ment planning. They arc also in the best position to serve as a 
statewide clearinghouse for water quality oriented technical 
assistance. 

A-95 Clearinghouse agencies at the State and regional levels 
can play a key role in cooxdin^ating water quality management 
planning vnih comprehensive and other related planning acUvities 
^Vlthln the state. 

EPA Regional Offices are the logical focal point for coordination 
among HUD, FHA and EDA (Regional, State or Area offices) 
the btates and their substatc districts in putting into effect an 
areawide water quality management planning process in non- 
metropolitan areas. 

Timetables for the completion of areawide water quality 
nianagement planning in nonmetropolitan areas would be more 
effective if scheduled on the basis of a realistic assessment of 
areawide planning agency capabilities, accomplishments and 
anticipated progress. 
Finally nonmetropolitan water quality management planning will 
proceed slowly at best until funds are made available to support the 
required effort. 

• These coiiclusions, when considered in light of the goals and objec- 
tives of EPA, reveal the following broadly stated needs which must 
be met if improved water quality management planning is to be 
accomplished in nonmetropolitan areas: 

Better understanding of the purposes and benefits of water 
quality management planning on the part of other Federal 
agencies and the States. 

A coordinative approach to water quality management 
planning throughout the full range of the intergovernmental 
decision-making process. 

A stronger role for nonmetropolitan substate district planning 
organizations as active participants with State and Federal 
agencies in the intergovernmental decision-making process. 

More flexible planning guidelines for water quality management 
planning for nonmetropolitan areas. 

Increased funding for water quality management planning in 
nonmetropolitan areas. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations represent a significant modification 
01 the current approach ta guideline administration and to unifying 
planning requirements of four Federal agencies. It is based on the 
conclusion that because of the diverse situations which exist in non- 
metropohtan areas, a coordinative planning approach focused at the 
substate district level would be more effective than a.n approach 
which places primary reliance on Federal level interagency agreements 
on detailed uniform planning requirements. 

Coordinative planning on an areawide basis would place water 
qi^ality considerations in the context of systematic decision-making 
at the operational level. The nonmetropolitan agencies recommended 
to play a key role here reflect increasingly tlic involvement of State 
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governmental authority to which EPA looks for enforcement. The 
siibstate district entity thus reprer^ents the internal disciphnc of 
multifunctional planning relevance and legitimate authorit3^ 

Concededl}', substate regionalism is at an early stage in its evolution. 
Funds to support planning are scarce. And much time and manpower 
will be required to undertake the coordinative. process recommended. 

The coordinate process offers the opportunity to neojotiate the con- 
duct of areawide comprehensive and functional planning so that the 
fulfillment of one agency's planning requirements meets those of 
others. The flexibilit}' inherent in tailoring requirements to actual 
needs should reduce expenditure of resources for irrelevant exercise 
and generate respect for requirements imposed. And to the extent 
that substate regionalism represents great potential for genuine 
program coordination, horizontal and vertical, EPA can both contri- 
bute to and benefit from its emergence. 

In order for the concept of coordinate planning to be fully operative 
on behalf of water quality management in nonmetropolitan areas, 
it is recommended that the Environmental Protection Agenc}^ lend 
all possible support and encouragement to State actions: 

1. Requiring Nonmetropolitan Areawide Water Qualit}^ Man- 
agement Plans for all nonmetropolitan areas which are served 
by a State-designated substate district planning agenc3^ 

2. Assigning responsibility for the development of Nonmetro- 
poHtan Areawide Water Quahty Management Plans to officiall}^ 
designated substate district planning and development agencies 
unless such action is clearly unwarranted. 

To permit the varying levels of detail necessary to reflect the di- 
versity of problems and institutional capabihties m nonmetropolitan 
areas, it is recommended that EPA-OWP: 

3. Establish flexible planning requirements for Nonrnetro- 
politan Areawide Water Quality Management Plans designed 
to insure realistic consideration of nonmetropolitan areawide 
water equality problems and maximum utilization of related 
planning activities. 

To reinforce and otherwise support the role of substate districts 
in areawide water quality management planning for nonmetropolitan 
areas, it is recommended l\hat EPA: 

4. Correlate the deadlines for completion of initial Nonmetro- 
politan Areawide Water Quality Management Plans with the 
availability of water quality management planning funds and 
with implementation schedules established in the water pol- 
lution control amendments of 1972. 

5. Include planning status and performance assessments in 
. interim criteria for facihty grant eligibihty pending satisfactory 

completion of each district's Nonmetropolitan Areawide Water 
Qualit}' Management Plan. 

6. Prepare technical handbooks and other information on non- 
metropolitan water quality problems for use by substate planning 
agencies in developing Nonmetropditan Areawade Water Quality 
Munagement Plans. 

• 7. Establish a nontechnical information and educational pro- 
gram to build understanding of the purposes of, and the need for, 
cost-effective water quality "pknrung on the part of local officials. 
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8. Encourage maxiiiium involvemGut of State A-95 Clearing- 
house agencies in all aspects of water quality manaffement 
planning. 

fi^^l'y^ water quality management planning is to be accom- 
plished in nonmetropohtan areas quickly enough to affect expenditures 
in the time frame envisioned in the water pollution control amend- 
ments of 1972, it will have to bo funded on an accelerated basis. 
Therefore, it is strongly recommended that: 

9. Every effort bo made to stimulate and fund water quality 
planning grant applications from State-designated substate 
district planning agencies. 

10. Federal and State agencies supporting water quality related 
planning should be encouraged to increase their technical and 
financial support for such planning, and to coordinate their 
implementation timetables and planning requirements whenever 
possible. 

Actions to implement these broadly stated recommendations for 
miproving water quality management planning in nonmetropohtan 
areas are presented in detail in the last section of the report. 



Current W.\ter Qu.-ility Management Planning Practices 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter traces the increasing involvement of the Federal 
Government in water quality management as reflected in four agencies' 
programs for facilities and planning. Response to the need for co- 
ordination in terms of cost-effectiveness and resolution of interprogram 
conflicts are analyzed in relation to the HUD-EPA agreement and 
the unified Guidelines for Water Quality Management Planning. 
Problems in unifying planning requirements identified in the field 
survey are discussed and related to the operations of agencies not 
covered by the interagency agreement. 

State approaches to water quality management are reviewed ^vith 
emphasis on their varying relationship to other environmental con- 
cerns and their regulatory focus as opposed to management'planning. 
The advantages and disadvantages of the different institutional roles 
identified are discussed in relation to the balanced approach implicit 
in the Guidelines. Also included is a discussion of 0MB Circular 
A~95 as to its relevance to waiter quality management. 

BACKGROUND 

Water pollution problems have been of concern to the States' 
municipahties and the Federal Government for some time. Historically, 
the approach to these problems has been to set in-stream water 
qualit;^ standards for river basin hydrologic systems and to construct 
facilities to treat liquid wastes which flow into these systems to 
achieve established water quality standards. 

Traditionally^ the costs of constructing and maintaining waste 
water treatment systems have been the responsibility of State and 
local governments. However, as it became apparent that their re- 
sources were inadequate to cope with the ever-increasing costs of 
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water pollution control, the Federal Government began supporting 
the construction of minicipal waste water collection and treatment 
facilities. The Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1964, as 
amended (P.L. 84-660), made ''the prevention, control, and abate- 
ment of water pollution" to ''enhance the quality and value of . . . 
water resources'' a national goal. With creation of the Environmental 
Protection Agency in 1970, this goal was made the primary mission 
of EPA's Office of Water Programs (EPA-OWP). 

The major tool available to EPA-OWP is its construction grant 
program. Section S(a) of P.L. 660 authorizes grants "for the con- 
struction of necessary treatment works to prevent the discharge of 
untreated or inadequately treated sewage or other waste into any 
.waters and for the purpose of reports, plans, and specifications in 
connection therewith.'' 

Since the enactment of Section S, massive Federal financial sup- 
port has been provided for the construction of municipal waste 
treatment facilities. Nevertheless, it became apparent that the con- 
tinued massive investment of Federal funds would not be sufficient 
to meet national goals for clean water unless steps were taken to 
assure that these construction grants were based on sound cost- 
effectiveness principle? 

To maximize cos*" i riess of Federal investments, Congress 
required that "no - ul be made for any project . . . unless 

such project sh^'' a proved by the appropriate State water 

pollution contr . and unless such project is included 

in a comprehend . ... and . . . is in conformity with the 

State water poP "ol plan . . This provision resulted in 

the promulgati' - . ' itions requiring that EPA construction 

grants be awa.i ^ : those projects included in current and 

effective River ^ . a-xeavvide water quality management plans. 

M ' ^5RAL AVATER QUALITY PROGRAMS 

Presently four i'ederal agencies provide grants or loans for planning 
and construction of water, sewer and/or waste water treatment facili- 
ties. EDA and FHA administer grant and loan programs primarily 
serving nonmetropolitan areas, while HUD and EPA operate grant 
programs for both metro and nonmetro areas. 

Environmental Protection Agency 

♦The programs administered by EPA's Office of Watef Programs 
(OWP) arc primarily concerned with encouraging the construction 
^of-adequate-^wasta-wacer treatment facilities. The Jbasic construction 
grant program, authorized by Section 8 of P.L. 660, 'provides Federal 
funds ranging from 30 to 55" percent of the cost of municipal waste 
water treatment facilities. 

*OWP administers the basic planning grant program under Section 
''3c'' of P.L. 660 supporting the development of comprehensive river 
basin and areawide water quality management plans. Fifty percent 
of the cost of the planning must be provided by State and local govern- 
ments. 

•Ill the order mentioned above, the legistntivii references nre superseded by Title U and Title I, Sections 
102 and 106, under the 1972 Amendments of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, F.L.02«600. 
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*Annual State Proj^rai-n grants under ^Section 7 of P.L. 660 are also 
administered by OWP. These grants provide basic support to State 
water quality agencies to assist them in prevention and control of 
water pollution. 

Department oj Housing and Urban Development 

HUD makes grants to. assist and encourage communities to con- 
struct adequate basic water and sewer facilities to promote orderly 
development. This program applies primarily to urban areas of greater 
than 5,500 population. Grants cannot be made for the eonstruction 
of '^treatment works'' which are eligible for assistance from EPA. 
HUD grants generally cover 50 percent of the approved project cost, 
but can, under certain circumstances, cover up to 90 percent. 

Planning for these programs is supported by HUD's '701'' Com- 
prehensive Planning Assistance Program and • is tied into HUD's 
Area\vide Certification Requirements. 

The Farmers Home Administration 

FHA administer.^ two grant programs which bear directly on water 
quality management planning in nonmetropohtan areas: 

Comprehensive Areawide Water and Sewer Planning Grants 
for Rural Communities; and 

Water and Waste Disposal Systems Grants a.nd Loans for 
Rural (.'ommnnities. 

Both programs have been limited to rural areas and towns up to 
5,500 population. 

FHA has not formally entered into an agreement vnih HUD and 
EPA on unification of planning requirements. 

Eligible applicants for FHA planning grants include an}" municipal 
government and public bodies such as regional and local planning 
commissions, provided they are broadly based and representative of 
rural interests, and propose a plan that is supported by local officials 
and public and private agencies interested in water/sewer facilities 
development in the area. Until recenth^, grant recipients must have 
had authority to prepare official comprehensive plans. 

FHA plamnng grant assistance is usually for the total cost of the 
project. To receive a planning grant, the applicant agency has been 
tequired to submit evidence of authority to prepare official compre- 
hensive plans, and endence that resources are iiot available to finance 
the planning effort. 

FHA facilities grants and loans can be awarded to public or quasi- 
public bodies and not-for-profit corporations. Grants and loans for 
waste disposal systems may be used for the installation, repair, 
impTovement" or expansion- -of ^ewer line.% waste -collection, and treat- 
ment of all w^astes in rural areas and towns up to 5,500 population. 
.Grant assistance is limited to one-half of the project cost. Loan and 
^rant assistance may cover the total project cost if the apphcant is 
financially unable to contribute' a part of the cost._To be eligible for 
grant assistance, the project must be consistent wdth a comprehensive 
' areawide water and sewer plan for the area. 

Economic Development Administration 

EDA makes basic and supplemental grants and loans for the con- 
struction of public works and economic development facilities in 
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designated geographic areas with high unemployment and low per 
capita incomes. The basic EDA grant is for 50 percent of the project 
cost, may be increased up to 80 or even 100 percent in severely depres- 
sed areas that cannot match Federal funds. Long-term loans may be 
made when reasonable financing terms are not otherxsdse available from 
privateJendoxs. 

EDA supplemental gi-ants are made to increase the total Federal 
share of the project cost in designated areas. The applicant must apply 
for all available assistance from other Federal agencies before EDA 
will make a supplemental grant. 

Throughout the history' of the EDA program, approximately 70 
percent of total public facilities grants have involved water and sewer 
projects. EDA can support such facilities provided the project im- 
proves opportunities for industrial or commercial development, 
otherwise assists in the creation, of additional long-term employment 
opportunities, primarily benefits the unemployed or low-income 
families, or furthers the objectives of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. 

FEDERAL PLANNING COORDINATION 

This portion of the report deals with the planning requirements and 
the coordinative efforts of the four Federal agencies which fund water 
quality improvement facilities. Each agency (EPA, HUD, FHA and 
EDA) operates mider its own Congressional mandate and, until re- 
cently, each has approached the question of planning requirements 
in its own way. Although all four agencies have been discussing 
wavs to improve coordination of planning, only two — ^EPA and 
HtJD — have reached joint agreement. 

The sio^ning of this "Joint Agreement for Interagency Coordination 
in Planning and Development'' on June 7, 1971, represented a signif- 
icant step in implementing planning imification. This agreement 
provides for "coordinated administration of comprehensive and func- 
tional planning and construction grant requirements.'' Grants awarded 
by HUD and EPA "must meet the same administrative and regula- 
tory requirements vnth respect to comprehensive and functional 
planning, and programming of waste water collection and treatment 
systems." 

In January 1971 EPA issued '^Giddelines — Water Quality Manage- 
ment Planning,'' to implement EPA's regulations 18 CFR 601.32 and 
33 published on July 2, 1970. The regulations state that "no grant 
shall be made unless the project is included in an effective current 
basin-^vide plan for pollution abatement." The regulations further 
"provide that "a grant for a project shall not" be'*made -"imleBS . . 
such project is included in an effective metropolitan or regional 
plan . . . and certified by the governor or his designee as being the 
official pollution abatement plan . . . for the metropolitan area or 
region ..." 

The Guidelines call for both the basin and areaw^de metropohtan/ 
regional plans to be completed and in effect by July 1, 1973. 

Finally, the Gnidelines envision the creation of an intergovern- 
mental management system to accomplish the most cost-effective 
solution to local water quality management. The intergovernmental 
planning process involves the development of water quality manage- 
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men t plans on two distinct but related geographic sc/.les: 1. Basin 
hydrological systems; and, 2. Metropolitan/Regional (M/R) planning 

81F6&S. 

Eiver Basin plana define the total water discharge allowable from 
each metropolitan/regional area and for the M/R plans to define the 
most cost-effective solution for achieving this permissible level. Thus, 
the M/K Plan^ust allocate each waste discharge according to the 
most cost-effective regional system, consistent ^vith the overall strategy 
defined in the basin plan. 

xf'fe support implementation of this kind of planning process at the 
M/K level, the Guidelines also call for M/R planni.ng organizations 
to concentrate on the institutional arrangements necessary to imple- 
naent the Metropolitan/Regional Plan and the Basin Plan. Finally, 
the Cjuidehnes envision the effective application of the 
Ueannghouse function at the M/R level in establishing coordinative 
relationships between institutions to assure that Federal planning 
and construction grants are consistent with areawide comprehensive 
planning and water quality management planning. 

To date, EPA and the States have concentrated on water quahty 
management planning for river basins, carried out primarily by the 
States, and for metropolitan areawide planning. Little attention has 
been given nonmetropolitan areas. 

Implementation of EPA-HUD joint agreement 

The tri-State survey found that little progress has been made in 
implementing unification of HUD-EPA planning requirements. 

The major problem appears to be the relationship between PIUD- 
required areawide functional water/sewer facilities plans and EPA- 
areawide Water Quality Management Plans. 

Chapter 1, Paragraph 6, B. of the EPA Guidelines for Water 
(Quality Management Planning States: 

Areawide (Metropolitan/Regional) Plans. These areawide plans are subsets 
of the Water Quahty Management Plan for a river basin arid are the functional 
waste water collection and treatment (sewerage) plan elements of the comprehensive 
added) set forth m the HUD Areawide Planning Requirements, (emphasis 

This language appears to be clear enough. EPA Arca\vide Water 
Quality Management Plans and PIUD areawide/scwer facilities plans 
are to be the same. One plan should be prepared to meet the require- 
ments of both agencies. 

This interpretation is supported by the language of Paragraph 4, 
ByOt the EPA Supplementary Guidelines issued in September, 1971: 

t:^^*^u^ r^'*^*^^^""^^^'^P^^^*'^^^^^ managements plans, after 

bP A has^Lound them acceptable, as meeting the functional planning and program- 

- ""^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ facilities as set forth in HUD's Circular Series 
MPD 641o (July 31, 1970). 

Yet, no State or areawide planning official interviewed during 
survey felt, that a HUD water/sewer functional plan clement and an 
EPA areawide Water Quality Management Plan were the same. 
Similar responses, with one notable exception, were expressed by 
those EPA and HUD Regional and Area office personnel interviewed. 

Several factors which were identified in the survey help account for 
problems in implementing unification: 
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1. The type of areawide wator/sewer plans approved by HUD 
to meet' the requirements for functional waste water collection 
and treatment systems planning (Certification III) varies greatly. 
Some are primarily a facilities inventory. Others are approved 
as preliminary plan elements with an action program for im- 
plementation. Some deal _with water supply, sewers^ storm drain- 
age, and treatment systems, while others only cover some of these 
facilities systems. Some approved water/sewer plan elements 
include interim programs for sub-areas of HtJD-designated 
Areawide Planning Jurisidictions (APJs). Others include action 
programs for the entire APJ. This diversity makes it even more 
difficult to unify HUD and EPA requirements. 

2. There is no consistency in the geographic coverage of HUD 
and EPA plans. EPA's interim procedures allow for designation 
of sub-APJs for the purpose of awarding EPA construction 
grants. Under this procedure, interim water quality management 
plans are often prepared for a municipalit}^ and its environs to 
meet EPA's planning requirements. 

However, HUD generally requires area\N'ide water/sewer func- 
tional plans for larger APJs. Often the larger APJ is the entire 
area served by the Areawde Planning Organization. 

3. For communities to remain eligible for HUD facilities grants, 
a HUD-approved areawide water/sewer plan element was re- 
quired as 01 July 1, 1972. Although the HUD deadline has since 
been moved back, ^'fuUy developed'' plans to meet EPA's require- 
ments are not required until July 1, 1973. In the meantime, EPA 
is operating under ^^modified" interim procedures. Thus, in 
order to meet the earlier HUD deadline, the survey found that 
HUD offices were approving water/sewer plan elements with 
little consideration given to EPA's water quality planning 
requirements. 

These factors all contribute to the confusion concerning the required 
content of the two agencies' plans and the standards employed to 
evaluate them. Most of the HUD and EPA Regional and Area Office 
officials interviewed feel that both the planning procedures and 
objectives of the two plans are significantly different. They point 
out that HUD water/sewer plans are service-oriented, while EPA 
plans are concerned with the technical performance of the sewerage 
facility. Priorities for HUD facilities grants are based nn nreawide or 
local considerations set forth in the areawide water/sewer plan ele- 
ment. Priorities for award of EPA construction grants are determined 
on the basis of basin and interbasin considerations. In addition, the 
Guidelines for Water Quality Management Plans call for planning 
standards and procedures which are more rigorous and technically 
oriented than those required by HUD for areawide water/sewer 
planning. 

The survey found only one area where a real effort was being made 
to satisfy both HUD and EPA requirements through one planning 
process based on one set of planning procedures — the unified Guide- 
lines. This effort was funded by an EPA '^3c^' grant to an areawide 
planning agency wliich had not undertaken a HUD-supported water/ 
sewer planning element. However, HUD officials were ambiguous 
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''3c"Zn?'frn,!;Tpl!'^ arcawide planning agency was applying for a 

me^fT HnLt '/'^t'"^''' ^"^V^y management planning require! 

• ^pr'"' {forever, there was no evidence that this approach has beeii 
frequentlytised mnonmetropolitan areas. " ^» flns.oeeii 

F armers Home Administration 

The survey found that FHA's approach to coniprehensive rural 
water/sewer planning is undergoing substantial change L meet the 

and nrn J°°''^'r^!u "''^^^^ water/sewer/water quality plann ng 
and programs. In the past, FHA has usually fundld single-coS 
comprehensive water/sewer plans in rural areas. FHA confends hat 
the failure of many States to adopt legislation establishinf substate 
planning agencies often prevented funding of areawide or multicounfcy 
water/sewer plans due to the statutory mandate that FHA p rnninl 
grants must be awarded to organizations with authority To preparf 
official plans. Accordmg to FHA officials, it has always been their 
policy to fund areawide planning agencies whenever the agency has 
the legal basis to prepare official plans ag^n'^J nas 

Single county plans. The survey found that FHA plans, prepared 

Slate"^'^?! criticized by Federal 

State and local planning officials as being deficient in several resnects 
Typical of. the comments obtained: «*erai respects. 

They were prepared by consultants with little inputin the form 
of citizen participation or guidance from local officials • 
a svstTm "^'"^ no'more than a "needs" study, but with 

need; ^^'^"^"^ ^^^^^ ^"i^ll town regardless of the actual 

f„ Ji?r of these FHA plans was often merely to justify FHA 
facilities grants and loans; ^ -txia 

They often failed to establish priorities for implementation ; 

Ihey often were not coordinated with HUD and EPA planning 
lor the same areas; and ^ 
_^ The bulk of the planning effort was usually devoted to the 
. comprehensive" component dealing ^vith general background 
information about the area, with less emphasis placed on the 
design of physical systems. , F un me 

taiZT^'F^T''''^- The survey found that FHA's areawide approach 

othe Fplr f^'''T'«.Pl'""'"S '"'"'^"^S ^" ^'""^^ coordination with 
other Federal and State programs related to water quality manase- 
ment In all three States, FHA State Office officials^ are taking the 
initiative in coordinating both FHA planning and facilities i?ants 
and loans with EPA, HUD and EDA water/sewer programs ^ 
• tanemX^ WTm''''^f ^r.?h""'"S agencies are being funded simul- 
nolif«n ^^-^ grants. In these instances, nonmetro- 

po itan planning agencies can integrate water/sewer planning for the 

in Th f nr„""^ l!^^^" ^^^^^ '^li^'b'le to befncludec 

in FHA plans In addition, the "comprehensive" planning data 

V ?e versa'' ™^ P'^""^"^ req' iremeL and 

vice-versa. Finally one .set of plans, covering land-use, population 

and economic studies, and areawide rural-urban water/sewer facilities 

can be developed to meet both FHA and HUD requirements 
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However, this approach to IIUD-PHA coordination has not been 
widely utilized to date. In many areas, the problems of integrating 
oil-going HUD arcawide water/sewer planning with completed FHA 
single-county water/sewer plans for rural areas and smaller towns is 
proving to be a difficult task. 

FHA-EPA planning coordination i- 

In all three States surveyed, FHA was attempting to build into 
its planning contracts with nomnetropolitan area^vide planning 
agencies some of EPA's areawide water quality management planning 
requirements. Most commonly, the elements include a preliminary 
land-use sketch plan, location of waste discharges, applicable water 
quality standards, identification of where these standards are not 
beirg met, an evaluation of the adequacy of existing treatment 
facilities to meet long-term water quality standards and water uses, 
opportunities for regionaliii:ing municipal waste treatment facilities, 
future treatment facihties needs and the anticipated impact on water 
quality standards, and an assessment of the plan's impact on the 
environment. 

Some FHA planning contracts also require the development of a 
general abatement program for water pollution control in the planning 
area, and a detailed abatement program for waste water disposal for 
each community in the area under 5,500 population. 

On July 17, 1972, FHA informed its State Directors that all FHA 
funded water and sewer plans must be reviewed by the appropriate 
State water pollution control authority to determine if the proposed 

f>lan is consistent with appHcable water quality standards. The survey 
ound that such reviews had previously been required by some FHA 
. State Officers to assist areawide planning agencies with EPA water 
quality planning requirements. 

While this procedure may be of some benefit to areawide planning 
staffs in terms of advice and technical assistance concerning EPA 
requirements, it does not assure coordination between FHA areawide 
water/sewer planning and on-going river basin planning conducted 
at the State level. In che past, most FHA contracts left the local 
planning agency with the burden of assuring that adequate coordina- 
tion is accomplished. The survey found that this approach did not 
result in adequate river basin-FHA planning coordination. New FHA 
directives issued in 1972 appear to call for FHA State Offices to play 
a stronger role in assuring intergovernmental planning coordination 
for waste water collection and treatment systems. 

With regard to FHA grants for construction of water and waste 
disposal f^icilitieSj the survey found little relationship between FHA 
water/sewer projects and FHA comprehensive water/sewer plans, even 
though the statutory provisions for this program require that projects 
must be consistent with a comprehensive water or sewer development 
plan for the rural area. Furthermore, FHA grants and loans for rural 
water systems are usually made without any direct coordination with 
the State water quaHty agency concerning water quality considera- 
tions. In some cases where construction of a water system is tied in 
with the construction of a collection system, the State water quaHty 
agency must approve the project. Ordinarily, however, plans for 
FHA-funded rural water system projects are not reviewed by State 
water quality agencies unless an increase in treatment is required. For 
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those water systems that involve disposal through septic tanks, State 
Departnients of Health usually serve as the agenc}^ responsible for 
plan review and approval. 

Where FHA grants and loans are made for construction of collec- 
tion and/or treatment systems, the survey found that procedures for 
linking these projects Avith \vater quality planning are evolving. Some 
State water quality planning agencies review and approve all engineer- 
ing plans for the construction of collection and treatment systems. In 
one State, FHA has even set up a priority system for waste disposal 
system construction grants and loans based *^on the State's priorities 
for municipal waste treatment needs, as set forth in the State's Sec- 
tion 7 Annual Program Plan for EPA. In this instance, joint funding 
of rural treatment projects among FHA, EPA or State water quality 
program funds is the usual procedure. This joint funding of FHA 
projects provides a means of coordinating FHA sewerage projects 
with EPA water quality management planning, since an EPA Section 
8 grant can onlv be awarded if the project is included in a Kiver Basin 
and areawide Water Quality Management Plan and is included in 
the State's list of annual priorities. 

In summary, the survev revealed that FHA State Office officials 
are using a variety of techniques to coordinate FHA funded water/ 
sewer planning projects with other Federal agencies involved in water/ 
sewer planning and with State water quality planning agencies. While 
some deficiencies in coordination still exist, the progress being made 
in intergovernmental coordination is encouraging. Although the 
standards for FHA comprehensive rural water/sewer planning re- 
quirements do not meet EPA standards for water quality manage- 
ment planning, an attempt is being made on the part of F&A officials 
to coordinate FHA planning requirements with those of EPA. 

Economic Development Administration 

EDA requires that the area for which an EDA supported project is 
to be undertaken have an approved Overall Economic Development 
Program (OEDP) and that the proposed project be consistent with it. 
The OEDP is the basic locally developed comprehensive planning 
document- for all EDA programs. OEDP's are prepared on the basis of 
single-county redevelopment areas or for multicounty Economic 
^development Districts (EDDs). An OEDP contains basic physical, 
economic and demographic data for the area, an analysis of the area's 
natural and community resources, goals and objectives for the area and 
a detailed strategy for economic growth, a work program setting forth 
planning and project priorities, and the designation of cities and towns 
in the .area as economic .growth canters. EDA is .currently devjeloping 
guidelines for the preparation of an environmental assessment which 
will be part of the OEDP process. 

EDA also requires that the initial project application must show 
how the project will contribute to the economic development of the 
area. This requirement is satisfied through an estimate of the number 
of persons that will benefit from the project, either directly, or in- 
directly as employees of firms using the facility. 

. Planning coordination. Although EDA provides both basic and 
suppleniental grants for a large variety of public works projects, the 
survey indicated that EDA sewerage facilities grants are often used 
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to supplement basic grants from FHA, HUD or EPA. In some cases 
as many as three agencies provide grant assistance for a collection and 
treatment system project. In the case of EDA supplemental grants, 
the applicant must compl}'- with the planning requirements of the 
agenc}'' providing the basic grant support. Where two or more agencies 
jointly Kuid a project, a lead agency is usually selected to' assure that 
the appropriate planning requirements are met. This procedure pro- 
vides for coordination of EDA's sewerage facilities grants with the 
planning requirements of other Federal agencies. 

The survey showed that EDA does not often make the basic grant 
for a sewerage facility unless FHA, HUD and EPA cannot or will not 
fund the project. When EDA makes the basic grant, the project is not 
ordinarily included in the water quality management plan for the area. 
Only where the State water quality planning agency has approval 
autnority over plans for collection and treatment systems projects 
and uses it to assure that EDA projects' are consistent with appropriate 
water quality management plans, are EPA's planning requirements 
met. 

The survey showed that EDA most often supplements FHA graritr'^ 
or loans for water and sewer facilities. Here again, there is no assurance 
that the project will be consistent with water quahty management 
planning for the area. Only where EPA jointly funds a project with 
EDA is there reasonable assurance that the project will be consistent 
with the appropriate water quality plans. 

EDA areaioide comprehensive planning and organizational require- 
ment. A more serious obstacle to unified planning requirements results 
from the differences between EDA's requirements for an Economic 
Development District organization and HUD's district organization 
requirements. 

EDA does not require EDDs to meet certification requirements 
similar to HUD's regarding organizational, and comprehensive 
functional Areawide Planning Requirements. As a result, a significant 
number of EDDs across the country have not been certified by HUD. 
Most of these uncertified EDDs are not likely to meet HUD's Areawide 
Planning Requirements for Certification until and unless they re- 
ceive HUD 701' Comprehensive Plannino; Assistance grants. 

The main conflict between EDA and HUD planning requirements 
centers on the type of planning which HUD requires. EDA does not 
require a land use plan, a housing element, or a functional water/sewer 
plan element as does HUD. Since EPA has adopted HUD's organi- 
zational and planning requirements, many nonmetropolitan counties 
and municipalities served by non HUD-certified EDDs will not be 
eligible for EPA Section 8 Construction Grants for waste treatment 
facilities once the EPA-HUD Guidelines for Water Quality Manage- 
ment Planning are fully implemented. 

STATE INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The provisions of PL 660 give the States prime responsibility for 
developing the most effective internal institutional arrangements for 
achieving water quality objectives. 
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obj^cthS-^^"^ soA-erar administrative devices to achieve their 

Designation of appropriate State agencies to administer the 
bcatcs water polliitioa control activities a^d to accomphsh the 
rcqiurements for river basin planning; 

Preparation of the Annual State^ Program Plan, coverinc^ all 
aspects of water pollution control for the coming vear, includinc^ 
goals, planned acUvitics, funding sources, budget levels, and legal 
authority; and btate's strategy and schedule for accomplishino- 
EPA i-ecjuirements for River Basin and Metropolitan/Regional 
\V ater Qualitv Management Plans; and one and five-vear schedules 
01 priorities for Section 8 construction grants to meet the Staters 
Municipal Waste Treatment Needs;^' 

Designation, in cooperation with EPA and PIUD, of areawide 
plannmg organizations to accomplish the necessary areawide 
Water (^uahty Management Plans; and, 

Certihcation that the State\s areawide and River Basin Water 
equality Management Plans arc consistent and conform with 
btate programs. 

Through these management devices, a pattern for water quality 
management IS eyolvmg geared to each State's particular experience 
problems and existing mstitutional arrangements. In response to the 
goals ot various Federal programs, and to the administrative ])ro- 
cedures and regulations promulgated to implement them, the manage- 
ment systems in each of the States have certain similar characteristics 
Ail lunction withm a framework of intergovernmental cooperation to 
achieve certain national goals, And all utilize similar administrative 
processes, e.g., btate prograin ' plans, water quality standards, dis- 
charge permits, etc. 

In many States, separate agencies have been established to deal with 
water supply, water pollution control, water use, and other natural 
resources. When all water-related planning and prograniming are 
considered, there are few State agencies whose programs do not have 
an impact on, or ^\all not be directly or indirectly affected by water 
quality management planning. The most obvious examples include 
agencies whose mission concerns economic development, community 
services, and comprehensive State planning. 
State agency roles 

From the findings of the survey and a cursory review of designated 
btate agencies, it appears that more and more States are consolidating 
envn^onmental control activities (air, water and solid waste) into a 
smgle agency. Two dominant characteristics were identified in these 
environmental protection agencies: 

Most are relatively new, representing consolidation of formerlv 
fragmented activities administered through diflierent functional 
agencies. 

Most have a legislative mandate to combat pollution through a 
strong regulatory function. 
In effect, many States have only recently made poUu tion control and 
environmental enhancement a priority mission of State government. 
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The result has been two-f olrl : 

1. Pollution control agencies have adopted a regulatory ap- 
proach to water qualit}' ])roblems in reaction to increasing puhhc 
demands to clean ii]) the ens-ironment. 

2. This approach has reflected a need to institutionalize their 
IX) I e and to gain the coafidence of legislators, governors, Federal 
agencies and the public. 

Thus they employ two basic policy tools: 

1. Regulatory controls, such as establishnient of water quality 
standards, issuance of discharge ])ermits, permits for construc- 
tion of waste water treatmeni: facilities, and authority to issue 
cease-and-desist orders and to recommend civil penalties for ]jul- 
lu tors ; and 

2. Mnximixation of Federal grants and State funding for 
municipal waste treatment construction to clean u]) polluted 
waters as quickly as possible. 

Throughout the brief experience of most of these agencier. they 
have had little time, funds, ^taff resources, or a legislative manciate to 
establish a planning function that meets the rigorous standards en- 
visioned by EPA in the Guidelines. Instead, priority has been placed 
on building both public confidence and the institutional capability 
to carry out their statutory responsibilities. As a result, the plnnning 
function has received a low jn*iority in most States. 

These factors have made many State water quality planning agencies 
reluctant to undertake river basin water quality management plan- 
ning or to encourage substatc district agencies to become involved in 
areawide water quality management planning ab called for in the 
Guidelines. 

State water quality agencies have several complaints to justif}^ their 
lack of i)rogress in institutionalizing a State-Areawide planning process. 
Depending on their particular circumstancesj thc}^ complain of: 

The lack of adequate Federal planning funds imder Section 
''3c'' of' P.L. 600 to support required river basin and areawide 
water quality management i)lanning; 

The lack of flexibility in the Guidelines to allow for the estab- 
lishment of a j)lanning process to fit the needs of the State^ in 
terms of legal authority, water ])ollution. ])roblems, existing 
capabilities, and on-going planning efl'orts: 

The failure of the Guidolinor-. to clearly distinguish between the 
requirements for river basin and areawide water qualit}' manage- 
ment planning; 

The volume and technical qualit}-^ of EPA-required in-stream 
data, which some States assert is not currently available; 

The '^arbitrary and unrealistic'^ time schedules fur completion 
of fully developed river basin and areawide plans; 

The inabilit}' of areawide planning agencies, i)articularly those 
serving nonmetropolitan areas, to develop areawide plans which 
meet the Gruide lines' specifications. 
Some of these complaints may well be legitimate, other.^ provide an 
excuse for bureaucratic inaction. During field interviews the area- 
wide agencies blamed State and Federal agencies; the States blamed 
the *Teds" and the areawide agencies, and so on in a pattern of 
diffused responsibilil^y. 
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A major problem inhibiting the States' efforts to institute water 
quality management phmning concern^ the unfamiliarity of State 
water quality agencies mth the concepts and purposes of management 
plaimmg. This results in a corresponding failure to appreciate its 
long-range value The field survey clearlv indicated that many 
otticiais responsible for water quality management planning fail to 
appreciate the need for: 

A dual planning function for river basin and areawide water 
quality management planning; 

The necessary planning linkages between water quality manage- 
ment plamiing and other related functional planniu- uctivitie:, 
(such as water resource planning, often carried out by a different 
btate agency) ; . • 

Relating water quality management planning to comprehensive 
btate and areawide planning and development activities; and 

A management planning process to assure maximum' public 
benefit through the efficient and effective utilization of scarce 
resources. 

Nevertheless, through incentives such as water quality management 
plannmg grants (^'3c'' grants) from EPA, and through the threat of 
losing eligibility for Federal construction grants under Section 8, 
the btates have slowly moved to comply with EPA's planning 
requirements. 

Differing State rules 

Two basic but different strategies for meeting the requirements for 
water quahty management planning at the State and areawide levels 
appear to be emerging: 

1. A strong role for State water quality agencies in developing 
River Basin and areawide Water Quahty Management Plans; 

2 A strong role for substate areawide planning organizations 
in the development of River Basin and areawide Water Quahty 
Management Plans. 
By contrast, the EPA Guidehnes clearly en^dsion the establishment 
of a balanced" State-areawide approach with clearly defined roles for 
State agencies concerned with water resource management and for 
substate areawide planning organizations, with coordinative mech- 
anisms linking wat^r quality mf)]u?.gf>riient planning with other State 
and areawide planning and development activities. Just as clear, 
however, is the failure to date of many States to put into elfect a bal- 
anced approach and, in many instances, to even conceptually grasp 
its necessity. 

A strong State role. The States perceive certain advantages in the 
strategy they employ to accomph.sh EPA's planning requirements, 
rhe strategy selected usually reflects -existing planning capa.bilities 
Within the btate. Where a strong State role is stressed, it is usually 
regarded as the most expedient approach to meeting EPA's require- 
ments, maintaining continued eligibility of communities for EPA 
construction grants, and avoiding complex problems of State-areawide 
plannmg coordination. Such an approach docs not tax the limited 
capabilities and funds of nonmetropohtan planning agencies and is 
most hkely to be used where State water quality agencies have es- 
tablished some planning capability, and substate agencies are still 
new and have relatively weak planning programs. 
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However, the survey revcftled that foreclosure of areawide planning 
agencies from full participation in the phmning process has certain 
disadvantages. In effect, a key link in the intergovernmental manage- 
ment system envisioned by the Guidelines is left out. As a result, the 
necessary coordination of water quality planning with comprehensive 
development planning at the areawide level is not likely to be achieved. 
In addition, coordination of water quality planning with related area- 
wide functional planning for water and sewer facilities supported by 
HUD and FHA is much less likely to be accomplished. 

Finally, water pollution problems prevalent in nonmetropolitan 
areas such as soil erosion, agricultural run-offs, irrigation, mine drain- 
age, septic tank drainage, animal wastes and natural weathering, are 
not likely to receive adequate attention in the planning process. 

A strong role for substate agencies. On the other hand, the survey 
found indications that some States do accord their substate district 
agencies a major role in water quality management planning. This 
approach usually occurs in States where a strong district program has 
been in operation for some time. 

This approach also has its drawbacks, however. The major disad- 
vantage concerns the likelihood that the State water quality agency 
will tend to play a passive role in the planning process. If the State 
encourages its areawide planning agencies to set their own priorities 
and determine cost-effectiveness in a planning vacuum, implementa- 
tion strategies and allocation decisions will be focused separately on 
each areawide planning jurisdiction. 

Thus the States need to take an active role in influencing priorities 
by examining alternatives for each river basin, and e3tablishing a 
management system that provides a framework for rational allocation 
of their resources among the several river basins. This can only be 
accomplished through an active State role in both river basin and 
areawide planning. 

The survey also found that this approach is likely to result in the 
continued reliance of the States on their regulatory powers in water 
quality management rather than developing a strong planning 
function. While this strategy may result in pollution abatement, it 
provides no assurance of cost-effectiveness, which is the prime concern 
of management planning. 

Finally, the survey found that a passive State role in the water 
quality planning process further inhibits the establishment of the 
coordinative mechanisms necessary to link water quality management 
planning with other State planning and policies in such areas as 
land-use and economic development, health (water supply), and the 
development and conservation of natural resources. 

Interim planning 

It should be emphasized that these approaches are those which the 
States can be expected to utilize in meeting the Guidelines' require- 
ments for fully-developed River Basin and areawide Water Quality 
Management J^lans. In some States these approaches aie now being 
applied in inilim efforts toward meeting EPA's requirements for 
fuily-developed plans. Other States have made little progress in 
estabhshing a planning process to comply with the fully-developed 
planning requirements by the July 1, 1973 deadline. * 
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At present, the States are complying with EPA's plannins; require- 
ments by developing interim plans (provided for in the Guidelines) 
in line with supplemental guidelines contained in an EPA Memoran- 
dum dated September 20, 197L This joint EPA-HUD supplemental 
communication stresses the need for flexibility, particularly for 
nonmetropohtan areas, in meeting the unified planning requirements 
through interim plans. 

The field survey revealed that the States are also using diverse"^' 
approaches to interim planning. Some States are relying qp. interim 
basin plans to maintain eligibility of their communities to receive 
construction orrants under Section 8. These interim basin plans are 
usually geared to previous or on-going State planning efforts such as 
pollution investigation surveys" and 'Svater quality implementation 
plans/' which consist of a state\vide compilation of existing discharge 
permits, water quality determinations and schedules for construction 
of new facilities. 

Other States are relying on interim area^vide plans, which often 
consist of merely defining a sub-areaAvide planning jurisdiction for 
the applicant community and its environs based on a ''logical service 
area" concept. These interim plans 'usually include basic'' population 
and demographic data and projections, available in-stream water 
quality data, which is often extremely sketr.hy and incomplete, and 
-preliminary engineering reports prepared by a registered professional 
ongineer. 

Both;, approaches to interim planning are based on the States' 
regulatory powers and are often developed for the primary purpose of 
maintaining eligibility for Section 8 construction grants. Neither 
approach reflects a management planning process as envisioned by 
the Guidelines, but relies heavily on ''grantsmanship" and State 
enforcement powers. 

In some areas, however, water quality planning grants under Section 
'/3c" have been awarded to both State and areawide agencies in an 
attempt to institute a dual State-areawide planning process. These 
grants are usually awarded after direct nego,tiation between the ap- 
plicant and the EPA Regional OflSce. Since, in most instances, the 
negotiations for each planning grant have not been timed to coincide, 
§tate and areawide water quality planning agencies have no r.lenT 
mandate for coordinating uu-going areawide waLer quality planning 
with river basin planning coridueted at the State level. 

In cthfcji- words, the mere establishment of a dual planning function 
at the State and areawide levels may result in serious'conflicts between 
State river basin planning and areawide planning if the planning 
tasks undertaken at both levels are not closely coordinated within an 
overall policy framework of broad water quality goals and specific 
planning objectives to be accomplished at each level. 

STATE A~95 CLEARINGHOUSES 

In all three States surveyed. State Clearinghouses are functioning 
pursuant to 0MB Circular A-95. The survey found that these State 
Clearinghouses are using the Project Notification and Ileview System 
(PNRS) called for in Circular A-95 to improve communication among 
agencies whose missions directly relate to water quahty management. • 
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All of these States had estabUshcd procedures under PNRS to notify 
the appropriate State agencies of applications for Federal grants for 
water/sewer, and waste treatment planning and construction. 

State Clearinghouses are attempting to coordinate functional plan- 
ning for water/sewer and treatment facilities ^vith comprehensive 
planning through the PNRS system. For in.stance, State water quality 
agencies are usually notified when a HUD 701' comprehensive 
planning grant to an areawide agency will be used to develop a 
functional water/sewer planning element. Usually^ however, State 
Clearinghouse personnel are responsible for analyzing these functional- 
compreKensive planning linkages. For example, one State Clearing- 
house was attempting to assure, through PXRS, that FHA water and 
sewer planning woidd be coordinated with areawide or local land-use 
planning. 

In general, the survey found these agencies particularly active in 
attempting to coordinate Federal water/sewer-water quality planning 
and proiects, either through the Clearinghouse function or through 
their role as the official State Comprehensive Planning Office. Some of 
the technuiues that have been devised include: 

The preparation by one State of a planning manual for water 
qualit}' management which includes detailed step-by-step pro- 
cedures for areawide water/sewer functional planning and area- 
wide water quality management plannino;: 

An attempt by one State Planning Office to define a stronger 
role for nonmetropolitan areawide planning agencies in the water 
quality management planning process by means of a specific work 
element in a HUD-funded Demonstration District program ; 

The development, by one State Planning Office in conjunction 
with the State water quality agency, of a set ofguidelines to help 
local communities determine when regionalization of waste water 
treatment faciUties is feasible; and the review of local project 
grant applications and interim basin plans through PNKS to 
determine if the criteria developed in these guidelines have been 
followed; 

The formation of a committee, composed of personnel of State 
agencies whose missions relate to water quality, to coordinate 
river basin planning efforts among State agencies; 

The organization of a river basin planning advisory committee 
composed of directors of all areawide planning agencies within 
the State to provide inputs into river basin planning being con- 
ducted by the State. 
In addition to these formal procedures, the survey found numerous 
examples of more informal coordination eff'orts being emplo^^ed b}' 
State Clearinghouse personnel. Since the State Planning Offices are 
usually responsible for administration of HUD ''701'' grants to non- 
metropolitan areawide planning agencies, Clearinghouse personnel 
often provide Uaison between these areawide agencies and State water 
qualit}'- agencies. In some States, Clearinghouse agencies are. taking 
the lead in providing technical assistance and planning guidance to 
nonmetropolitan planning agencies concerning linkages needed to 
coordinate HUD or FHA supported water/sewer planning with EPA's 
water quality planning requirements. 
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In another instance, the formal PNRS pre.cedures for water/sewer- 
water quality projects are being augmented by informal communica- 
tions between persomiel of the State Clearinghouse and the State 
water quality agency. In the same State, the State Clearinghouse is 
double-checking all applications for EPA Section 8 construction 
grants to determine if the State water quality agency has reviewed 
them for conformity with interim river basin'pknsv if any conflicts 
are noted, the planning section of the State water quality agency is 
alertted. In effect, the State Clearinghouse is attempting to establish 
communication linkages between the subdivisions within the State 
water quality agency. 

Environmental inputs 

The survey found that State Clearinghouse agencies are seriously 
involved in attempts to anticipate the long-range, secondary or 
indirect effects of development projects on comprehensive planning, 
State and Federal policies, and on qualitative considerations of 
community and economic development. These effects of current plans 
and projects have particular significance with respect to water/sewer 
and waste treatment planning. 

The most convenient procedure available to State Clearinghouses 
for examining these secondary effects is through the provision of 
Circular A~95 calling for State and Regional Clearinghouses to sGciire 
the required State and local inputs to support the preparation of 
environmental impact statements requirecl by Section 102 of the 
National Environmental Policy Act. State Clearinghouses often take 
the initiative in requiring the project applicant and the appropriate 
State agencies to prepare an environmental assessment of proposed 
water/sewer and waste treatment projects. These environmental 
assessment?, are then reviewed by the State Clearinghouse and, if 
appropriate, additional comments on their long-range and secondary 
effects are prepared. 

Constraints to the effective administration of 

The survey found that personnel of State Comprehensive Planning 
Offices are more knowledgeable of the roles, relationships and planning 
linkages necessary to implement a water quality management plan- 
ning process than personnel of most other agencies involved in water 
quality activities, including, in many instances, Federal agency 
representatives. 

Yet several constraints i^^ere idendfied in some States which 
inhibit the effective use of the A-95 process. With specific reference 
to problems of coordinating water quality management planning, 
one State Clearinghouse was attempting to strengthen the role of 
Regional Clearinghouses in the PNRS process. However, siiice in 
this State, the State water quality agency had not involved areawide 
planning agencies in developing water quality management plans, 
the State Clearinghouse fe:t the regions could not perform an ade- 
quate review of water-related projects in their area for conformity 
with the applicable water quality management plans. 

Another problem is the reliance of State Clearinghouse personnel 
on the adequacy of the A-95 review conducted by other ''interested^' 
State agencies, on which they depend for a thorough analysis of pro- 
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posed projects. However, they have no direct means of assuring that 
these agencies consider all the project's ramifications. For instance, 
personnel of one State Clearinghouse are particularly concerned over 
what they view as the indifference expressed by the State water 
quality agency concerning grant applications for construction of 
water systems. Although all such applications are routed to the water 
quaUty* agency for review, often no interest is expressed unless the 
capacities of the existing collection or treatment systems are involved. 
As a result, Clearinghouse personnel often feel that adequate con- 
sideration is not given to the long-range or secondary effects of the 
proposed water system. 

Other problems Identified wmch tend to inhibit the general 
effectiveness of A-95 include: 

1. A severe shorta2;e of funds and staff needed to effectively 
follow through on PNRS procedures to assure appropriate action 
is taken. All State Clearinghouses strongly advocated that Fed- 
eral grants which support State comprehensive planning allow 
the administration of the A-95 function to be included as an 
eligible cost reimbursable with Federal funds. 

2. In soijue States, Clearinghouse personnel feel that there are 
no statewide plans or policies to provide a coordinative framework 
within which all local project applications can be evaluated. As 
a result, they feel that the Clearinghouse process cannot be used 
to influence priorities and implement development objectives. 
This is particularly true regarding the assessment of secondary, 
indirect or long-range effects of pUvas and projects. 

3. Clearinghouse personnel in States that have begun to 
formulate stateAvide policies for balanced growth and develop- 
ment complain of the lack of statutory authority to influence 
Federal agency decisions concerning funding of local projects. 
They assert that there have been few instances where Federal 
agencies have held up project grants to local applicants pending 
resolution of problems identified through the review and comment 
procedure. 

In summary, a hierarchy of problems associated ^vith the effective 
administration of the Clearinghouse process was identified. In some 
States, no plans or poUcies for evaluation of projects exist; in other 
States where they may have been developed, there is no legal or 
political authority to apply the planning criteria; and in States 
where adequate criteria and som.c leverage are available, funds and 
staff to administer the Clearinghouse process adequately are 
insufficient. 



NONMETROPOLITAN ArE.-VWIDE PLANNING 
INTRODUCTION 

This chapter is designed to portray the institutional setting in which 
planning related to water quality management occurs. Evolution of 
multijurisdictional substate organizations vdth broad or narrow func- 
tional purposes in response to Federal and State initiatives is traced 
in terms of principal Federal programs involved. Capabilities of 
district organizations, their varying relationships with other agencies 
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ami constrain Ls on thoir fnnotioning, ^tcmmin^ from their mixed 
ISllSen^^^ objectives of EPA's planning 

Background observations are relate^lo specific findinc^s of ^he 
survey as Pei-tnient points arise. FoJlou-ing are conclusions, empha^ 
siznig the role of 0MB Circuhir A~9o in improving the intero-ovenl 
mental process outhned in the chapter. ^^^^^^ 

EVOLUTIOX 

Over the past decade, comprehensive planning and development 
actmties rn nonmetropolitan areas have increasing^' become the re- 
sponsibihty of various types of multijurisdictional substate develop- 
nient districts or similar organizations. 

Although the creation of substate districts has, for the most part 
been m response to specific Federal proo-rams calhno- for areawide 
planmng,^the organizntion of multicountv districts had been initiated 
1? ^f^A^^ ''^'^^ Georgia and Kentucky several years before 

the l^edcral Government began to promote their establishment 

By tlie mid 1960^s, several Federal programs called for intergovern- 
mental efforts supported by nuiltijurisdictional areawide planning to 
solve the pervasive economic and social problems afflicting many 
t:uinmunities throughout nonmetropolitan America, 

Beginning with the passage of the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment program m 1955, Congress endorsed this concept by calling for 
/T^^^^'^^^ ^ ^^^^^ nuilticounty Local Development Districts 
{LDDs) to assist the Appalachian States and the Appalachian Re- 
gional L ommission in planning a comprehensive development program 
ror the region. ^ ^ 

The Pubhc Works and Economic Development Act of 1965 provides 
for the establishment of multicounty Economic Development Dis- 
tricts (EDDsj to perform areawide economic development planning 
m certain depressed nonmetropolitan areas. By 1966, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity had also begun to encourage the formation of 
multicounty community action agencies to plan and administer various 
components of rural community action programs. 

The Department of Agriculture also. began promoting multijuris- 
dictional districts in the 1960\s through the support of Resource 
Conservation and Development Project areas. In addition, several 
btates began to administer their agricultural extension service pro- 
grams on a multicounty ''extension district" basis. 

In 1968, Congress took another major step toward advancina; the 
district concept by amending Section 701 of the Housing Act of^l954 
to provide comprehensive planning assistance for nonmetropolitan 
district agencies. These amendments also called for the Department 
of Agi-iculture to provide technical assistance in establishing these 
districts and to support their planning. 

In addition to these multipurpose planning and development pro- 
grams, Congress has authorized the formulation of sinHe-purpose 
or functional areawide planning agencies in nonmetropolitan areas 
such as areawide comprehensive health planning agencies and re- 
gional law enforcement planning councils. 
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^he evolution of aroawido plannins; and development agencies in 
nonnietropolitan areas was influenced, by s(ivei;al factors. Initially, 
districts were organized in ecouoniically declining rural areas to pro- 
vide for increased cooperation and for inerging of financial and tech- 
nical resources of hard-pressed local governments to promote economic 
development. 

The States and the Federal Government soon realized the potential 
of development districts to undertake the planning of development 
acti^^ties that could only be successful if applied on a larger, area- 
wide or regional scale. Finally, the multijurisdiotionah district agency 
ha?, been recognized as a potential key governmental mechanism to 
solve a growing array of problems — such as enviromnental pollu- 
tion — wliich transcend'^ the boundaries of any single jurisdiction. 

Since 1965, nme Federal programs affecting nonmetropolitan 
arcius and calling for an area^snde planning function Iui^t been put 
into operation. Eight have sponsored the formation of multijuris- 
dictional planning agencies to perform areaN'iade planning. At 
least three have sponsored comprehensive area\vide planning 
organizations — LDD^s, EDD^s and I-IUD\s nonmetropolitan districts 
(NMDs). The other fedorall\' sponsored multijurisdictional planning 
organizations operating in nonmetropolitan areas administer special- 
purpose planning programs wth more naiTOW objectives such as 
health care, law enrorcement and resource conservation. 

The proliferation of these federally supported districts — often 
Overlapping many special-purpose districts used by State agencies 
to administer certain programs — created an urgent need for a single 
set of areawido planning jiu*isdictional boundaries. In the late 60^s 
the Federal Government began to recognize the need to establish a 
uniform system of subs t ate districts with consistent geogi*aphic 
boundaries to plan and manage both Federal and State programs 
requiring areawdde consideration. Bureau of Budget Circulars A~80 
(in 1967) and A-95 (in 1969) require Federal agencies, whenever 
possible, to use State-designated planning and development districts 
in administermg programs Avith areaAvade planning requirements. 
This Federal action has encouraged the ofl&cial designation of state- 
wide systems of substate districts in over 40 States as of mid-1972. 

Each Federal program providing basic support for nonmetropolitan . 
d is trie Is lias its own requirements for urgiuuzational s true tore, plan- 
ning procedures, funding arrangements and citizen participation. 
In addition, the States with a S3"stera of substate diGtrict.^ usually 
have their own requirerneuts for district planning ancl development 
activities, set forth in legislative acts, executive orders, or regulations 
and guidelines issued by the State agency responsible for managing 
the 8tate\s district program. In some States, district organizations 
have been established under interlocal cooperation statutes. In these 
instances, the participating local governments determine the functions 
of the district agency. 

COMPR^^FIEXSTVE AND FUXCTIOXAn PLANXIXG 

The three State survey indicated that nonm^^tropohtan planning 
and development organizations are not yet actively involved in the 
water quality management planning process. Of the 20 such agencies 
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currently operating in the States anrvcyed, only two are currently 
funded with '3c^^ planning gjrant^ from EPA. In one instance, the 
grant is for the preparation of a Metropolitan Water Quality Manac^e- 
ment Plan, where one vSMSA fringe county falls within the planning 
jurisdiction of a nonmetropolitan planning agency. There is little 
doubt^that this pattern of ''3c'^ funding exists nationally, given the 
limited funds available and the current emphasis on metropolitan 
water quahty planning. 

However, many nonmetropolitan a£:encies are engaged in compre- 
hensive and functional planning activities which directly relate to 
water quality management. The field survey concentrated on four 
aspects of current planning efl'orts in nonmetropoHtan areas to indicate 
the problems and potentials of involving them in the formulation of 
fully developed area^vlde Water Quality Management PJans: 

.1. Comprehensive planning activities currently being under- 
taken by nonmetropolitan aIea^\dde planning and development 
organizations. 

2. The current status of these ao;encies in meeting HUD's 
Areawide Planning Gertiftcafcion Requirements. 

3. Their involvement in related functional planning such as 
water/sewer and natural resources planning. 

4. Their role in coordinating Federal and State planning and 
development activities carried out \\ithin their planning 
jurisdiction. 

^ In most States, State policy has been directed toward creating 
clistnct organizations to serve as the single area\ndo agency to admin- 
ister Federal and State multijurisdictional planning and development 
programs. As a result, many of these organizations administer several 
comprehensive and functional planning programs, funded in part by 
Federal planning grants. 

lAreamide comprehensive planning 

/-rnS^^l"^^^^ grants under EDA^s Economic Development District 
(EDD) program and HUD\s '701^' Comprehensive Planning Assist- 
ance Program to nonmetropolitan districts (NMDs) are the most 
common in nonmetropoHtan areas.* They support comprehensive 
planning and are used primarily to employ professional planning staffs 
ana consultants to accomplish the planning required under each 
program. 

Most well-established EDDs and NMDs have been able to receive 
and/or coordinate additional functional planning grants through the 
staff capabihty '^ought^^ with their basic EDA or HUD planning 
grants. 

Economic Development Administration, Under the Economic District 
Development Program, areawide planning and development districts 
are organized v,-:th a governing board composed of local elected officials 
and representatives of the areas' major economic interests including 
the unemployed, minorities, business, labor and civic groups. To be 
designated an EDD, the district organization must- prepare an Overall 
Economic Development Program (OEDP) approved by the State 
and EDA. 

nonmetropolitan planning is also supported by planning grants from the 
Appalachiin Regional Commission to support the actiWties of Local Development Districts. 
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A district/.s initial OEDP, once approved by EDA, must be updated 
annually, listino; priority projects to be undertaken to help accomplish 
the o;oals and objectiTe^^ set forth. Siib:?ecjuent EDA grants and loans 
to the area for public facihties must be consistent with the OEDP 
and have a demonstrable effect on reducing unemployment or other- 
•mse alleviating poverty in the district. 

Deparbnent of Housing and Urban Development, The planning re- 
quirements for nonmetropohtan areawide planning under the HUD 
701' Comprehensive Planning Assistance Program are muixi cumplex. 
Initially, a HUD XMD must satisfactorily complete an Overall 
Program Design (OPD) and an Annual Work Program. 

The OPD consists of a three-to-five-y^ear overall program of Avork 
to assure that work elenients relate to overall planning objectives, 
that staff, time, and. financial resources are effectively programmed, 
and that planning tasks are undertaken in logical sequence. 

The iVnnual Work Program includes a schedule of specific planning 
activities to be undertaken dming the current funding period. 

Areawide certification 

In order to coatinue to receive. '701'^ Comprehenisve Planning 
Assi.stance grants and in order for communities ^^dthin the Areamde 
Planning Jurisdiction to be ehgible for HUD water and sewer facilities 
grants, areawide phmuijig agencies must make satisfactory prog- 
ress toward meeting HUD Certification or Areawide Planning 
Requirements. 

The satisfactory accomplishment of HUD's Areawide Planning 
Requirements is a key feature of the unification of EPA and HUD 
planning requirements. In an attempt to achieve coordination of 
areawide water quality management plajming with areawide compre- 
hensive and functional planning funded under the HUD '701^' progi'am, 
the Guidelines require that projects funded by .HUD for water and 
sewer facilities and by EPA for waste treatment facilities conform to 
the same requirements for both comprehensive and functional plan- 
ning. To implement unification, the Guidelines call for Afeaudde 
Planning Organizations to meet HUD's Areawide Planning Require- 
ments prior to the award of an EPA or HUD grant for waste water 
collection or treatment facilities. If fully implemented, the HUD-EPA 
unified. Guidelines ^vi[\ require that no facilities grants be awarded b}^ 
either agency until an APJ has been defined and an APO has been 
designated and fully certified by HUD. 

HUD determines that planning agencies have met its areawide 
planning requirements b}^ certifying their planning accomplishments 
and competence at three levels. Level I concerns certification as the 
official Areawide Planning Organization (APO); Level II indicates 
that the areawide agency has met IIUD's comprehensive planning 
re(iuirements; and .Level 1^^ indicates that the agenc}^ has received 
HIJD certification for areawide functional waste water collection and 
disposal systems planning. 

The GuideHnes envision that in awardmg Certification III, HUD 
and EPA will determine if the APO has met both EPA's water quality 
mana.gement planning re([uiroments and HUD's requirements for 
functional water/sewer planning and programming. 
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The current .status of HUD Certification of nonmetropolitan area- 
TOc e plannrng organizations varies greatly from district, to district 
and btate to State. The survey indicated that, while a few nonmetro- 
politan chstricts have completed the necessary planning tasks to 
receive liljD Certifications I through III, others have not as vet 
received Certification L In addition, nonmetropolitan areawide plan- 
ning agencies m several States are not involved in the IIUD '701/' 
Comprehensive Planning Assi.stance Program and, as a result, do not 
expect to receive HUD Certification in the near future. 

Although the administration of HUD's areawide plannino- require- 
ments varies somewhat from State to State, HUD geuerallv requires 
the fo]lo\TOig planning tasks be accomplished to receive Certification 
II and III : 

Preparation of a comprehensive areawide land-use element; 
The establishment of areawide goals and objectives; 
The compilation of basic population, demographic and economic 
data and projections; 

The completion of a preliminary water/sewer planning element. 
The capability of existing NMDb to complete the necessary planning 
tasks for HUD Certification varies considerably depending on: 

1. The level of HUD funding. The larger the '701^' grant, the 
more staft* the district can employ to undertake HUD^s planning 
requirements, 

2. The total level of all Federal planning assistance supporting 
comprehensive and functipnal planning administered bv the 
district agency. In districts tiuU receive planning fr ds from both 
EDA and HUD, more staff resources are available to undertake 
the required planning. 

However, the timing of the two planning grant programs is 
important here. For instance, if a new nonmetropolitan planning 
organization received concurrent planning grants from HUD and 
EDA, the district would be hard-pressed to meet their planning 
requirements simultaneously since the requirements of both 
agencies difl.'er significantly.' The field survey indicated that the 
most successful districts, in terms of planning accomplished, first 
received an EDA grant and completed the preparation of an 
OEDP. Subsequently, these districts received HUD '70r' plan- 
ning grants and were able to combine these funds with continuing 
planning funds from EDA to satisfy HUD's planning require- 
ments. 

3. The physical, demographic and political characteristics of 
the planning area. In the most rural or sparsel}- populated plan- 
ning areas, district boards are sometimes reluctant to undertake 
some IIUD-required planning, which some feel is geared more to 
the problems of urban or rapidly growing areas. This is particularly 
true concerning HUD's rec[uirements for an areawde Land-Use 
Element, which is often resisted by some rural interests. Even 
where there is no overt opposition to land-use planning and zoning, 
local officials in sparsely settled rural areas are often reluctant to 
commit the necessary funds and staff resources to the Land-Use 
Element whicli they feel is not an urgent planning priority. 

4. The existing problems and phmning priorities of the non- 
metropolitan planning agency. Li many nonmetropolitan areas. 
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the district planning agency was created primarily to promote 
economic development. As a result, they may be reluctant to 
meet HUD\s Areawide Planning Requirements, especially if 
they are not receiving HUD '701'^ planning assistance. 

5. The total staff and technical planning assistance resources 
available to the district organization from State and other Federal 
agencies involved in related planning and development. In some 
nonmetropolitan areas, the district organizations receive the 
active support of Rural Development Committees organized 
under the auspices of USDA. Other districts which have been 
successful in gaining the active support of Extension SerAace 
agents and Soil Conservation Ser\nce Count}^ Agents are in a 
much better position to undertake liUD planning requirements. 
In some nonmetropolitan areas, USDA has supported establish- 
ment of niulticounty Resource Conservation and Developnfent 
project areas coterminous with nonmetropolital districts. These 
RC&D\s represent a potential source of additional staff assistance 
which, through proper coordination, can support the planning 
objectives of the district agency. 

Finall}', in some States, a program of State technical staff 
assistance is available to areaM'ide organizations which can be 
used to support district planning objectives. 

Related fu net io nal plan n in g 

The survo}" revealed that nonmetropolitan district planning agencies 
are currenth' engaged in several kinds of functional planning directly 
related to water cjuality management. 

1. Area^^^de lancUu.se planning, u.sually undertaken w^th Compre- 
prehensive Planning Assistance Grants from HUD; 

2. Areav/ide water and .^ewer facilities planning supported with 
HUD ^701^^ planning funds and/or planning grants from the Farmers 
Home Administration; 

3. Economic and industrial development planning, usually directly 
related to the OEDP planning process and public facility grants and 
loans from EDA. 

The relation.shlp of area\^nde land-use planning to water quality 
management is obvious and direct. The Guidelines call for areawide 
water quality management plans to provide the njain input on land 
use, which is to be integrated into river ba.sin plans. All nonmetro- 
politan districts receiWng HUD '701'' funds are required to prepare 
a Land-Use Element. While progress in this ftrca varies greatly from 
district to district, most HUD-supported districts will usually com- 
plete at least a preliminary Land-Uso Element wdthin a year after 
receiving their initial HUD planning grant. 

The n'lajority of the districts contacted in the survey had recentl^^ 
completed, or were in the process of completing, an are a wade water 
and sewer plan. The remainder were anticipating undertaking area- 
wide water /sewer planning as soon as planning funds became available 
from HUD or FIfA. 

Economic and industrial development planning in nonmetropolitan 
areas invaritibly relates, directly or indireclU'', to water quality 
nianagenicnb planniiig. In EDDs, a large percentage of project activity 
is centered around public facilities grants and. -loans. from EDA to 
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attract new industry. These projects often involve construction of 
' ^^^^ and waste treatment facilities with Federal grants from 
Ji..UA l^HA HUD and EPA. Even when EDA projects do not 
clirectljMnvolve these t3^pes of facilities, the planning associated with 
economic or industrial development projects will usually need, to 
address water quality considerations for either the immediate or 
long-range future. 



AREAWIDE PLAXXIXG COORDl5s'ATlOX 

It is now the policy of most States, that, wherever possible, all 
l^ederal and State supported multijurisdictional planning and develop- 
ment programs should be administered directly by, or coordinated 
under the organizational umbrella of, officially designated siibstate 
pJanning and development organizations. Nevertheless, the extent to 
which areawide programs currentlv conform to this policy varies 
considerably from State to State. In some cases, the geographic 
boundaries of multijurisdictional programs are still not coextensive 
with substate district boundaries. In other instances, special functional 
planning structures have evolved independently from the official 
substate district organization. 

^ Those districts responsible for and/or actually administering func- 
tional planning programs are usually in a position to play a stronger 
rolCjin establishing the arrangements necessary to efTectively relate 
comprehensive and functional planning. In some States a wide variety 
of functional planning programs, supported by Federal agencies, are 
administered through nonmetropolitan districts. These include plan- 
mng grants for law enforcement (LEAA), transportation and highway 
safet^r (DOT), comprehensive health and human resources (HEW), 
historic preservation (Interior), manpower (Labor), and planning 
supported by the Council on Aging. 

In addition, in some areas nonmetropohtan district agencies are 
working closely with Community Action Agency staffs supported by 
GEO. In some States, OEO is directly funcfing nonmetropolitan 
district agencies to administer Community Action Program compo- 
nents through special demonstration programs. 

In nonmetropolitan areas served by areawide planning organizations, 
0MB Circular A-QS is the key mechanism for strengthening the 
institutional arrangements necessary to manage comprehensive and 
functional planning activities on an areawide and statewide basis. To 
bolster the role of area^vide planning and development agencies in 
coordinating federally supported planning and development activities, 
most States^ which have officially delineated substate districts and 
rec;ognizecl district organizations have designated them as Metropolitan 
of Regional (Nonmetropolitan) Clearinghouses to review and comment 
on applications for Federal assistance. 

This Clearinghouse function is probably the single most important 
management tool available to nonmctropolitau phinning and develop- 
ment organizations. It has bestowed on nonmetropolitan districts the 
necessary le2;itimacy to take a leadership role in comprehensive 
planning and development. 

The held survey indicated that most planning officials in nonmetro- 
pohtan agencies understand the purpose of the Clearinghouse function 
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and recognize its potential for improved management of planning 
and dc-velopment efforts. The Clearinghouse role has been welcomed 
enthusiastically by district officiala who recognize its potential as a 
management tool for accomplishing their mission, and a source of 
legitimacy advancing district acceptance as the 'lead*' agency in 
areawde comprehensive planning and development. 

The effectiveness of A-95 at the areaAvnde level is directly related to 
the progress the district has made in its overall planning and devel- 
opment program. The older, more mature districts, with a significant, 
ortioa of their initial areawide planning efforts accompUshed, have 
een able to effectively use the Clearinghouse function to help imple- 
ment these plans. In the newer districts, the review and comment 
procedure is used primarily to establish the necessary communication 
linkages, to provide a mechanism for identif>nng obvious waste and 
duplication of efforts, and to strengthen the district's role and institu- 
tional capability to perform areawide comprehensive planning and 
coordination. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In evaluating the efforts of nonmetropolitan planning and develop- 
ment organizations, the most outstanding feature is the vast diversity 
from State to State and district to district. These differences extend to 
organizational accomplishments, funding levels, staff capabihties, 
and planning progress. For instance, in some areas district organiza- 
tions are well estabhshed, funded and staffed, and have completed a 
significant portion of their basic planning tasks. In other areas, while 
a substate multicounty district may have been deUneated, no plamiing 
organization has yet Been formed, often due to political resistance on 
the part of local officials or conflicts over district boundaries. Often, 
this uneven pattern of organizational progress can be found \\dthin 
the same State. 

Even in States where all nonmetropolitan districts have been or- 
ganized, staffing capabilities, funding levels and planning accomplish- 
ments often vary considerably. The survey found district organiz^ations 
with staffs ranging in size from one to ten professionals. As would be"*- 
expected, tho.se vnUx the larger staffs were receiving more Federal 
funds and had completed more of their federally required planning. 

Some similai- characteristics of nonmetropoUtan substate district 
agencies can be identified however. In most States, they have a sound 
legal basis under existing interlocal cooperation statutes or by specific 
act of the State Le^slature. Almost all districts are organized thi-ough 
the voluntary participation of local governments. Few, if any. State 
laws grant district uiganizations the powers to implement their plans. 
The disf ricts must persuade their participating local goveriunents to 
officialls dopt district plans. 

District governing boards are usually representative bodies, com- 
posed of a majority of local elected officials with special provisions to 
assure citizen participation and representation of major economic 
and social interests. In some States, nonmetropolitan planning organi- 
zations have been organized as Councils of Governments, whose 
governing boards are composed exclu.sively of elected local officials. 
In the.se instances, special arrangements have been designed to 
encourage citizen participation. 
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District staffs arc usually not large, averaging three of four pro- 
fessionals. Annual budgets^ range from around §40,000 to over 8200,000. 
A small percentage of these funds comes from local contributions, 
usuall}' not more than 35 percent of a district's annual budget. 
More than 20 States now support their substate district organizations 
with regular grants appropriated b3^ the State Legislature. However, 
the lev--i of State support is usually quite low. In two of the States 
surveyed, district organizations received only around $5,000 annually 
m State support in the form of a ^^block^' grant for general planning 
and development purposes. 

Most nonmetropohtan district organizations have been designated 
A-9o Regional Clearinghouses and practically all are authorized 
to undertake comprehensive planning and to coordinate functional 
planmng with areawnde comprehensive planning. 

Functional planning in nonmetropolitan areas can be generally 
classified into three categories: 

1. Physical planning, including land-use, natural resources, 
transportation, 

2. Economic development planning, including industrial de- 
velopment, manpower training and provision of public facilities. 

3. Human resource planning, including health, education, 
housing and community services. 

The overlap of these functional planning components is obvious. 
It is in this area of planning coordination that nonmetropolitan 
districts have made the best use of their Clearinghouse role. 
. , A prime tool for coordination of water quality management plan- 
ning m nonmetropohtan areas is the A-95 Clearinghouse function 
Although the administration of the A~95 review and comment 
function is criticized by some as a pro forma paper-shuffling exercise, 
the survey indicated that district planning officials understand its 
potential and are eager to employ the Clearinghouse function to 
further the planned development of their areas. As nonmetr-* olitan 
agencies become accepted, complete their basic planning tasks, and 
receive more State and Federal funding support, they will be able 
to use their Clearinghouse role to more effectively coordinate all 
types of functional planning and development activities, including 
plans and projects which relate to water jCjuality management. 

Discussion of Findings and Conclusions - 

Water qualit}^ management planning will have a significant impact 
on nonmetropohtan areawide planning and development actiATties. 
Conversely, the planning and development activities being under- 
taken by nonmetropolitan district organizations will have an important 
influence on water quality management. These activities include land- 
use, natural resources, housing, water/sewer and economic develop- 
ment planning. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

A major role for nonmetropolitan substate district agencies in the 
water quality plaiining process should result in improved areamde 
planning coordination, enable-the States to improve the quahty of 
river basin planning efforts, and facihtate implementation of water 
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quality management plans at the arcawide level. However, the field 
survey identified some major impedimenti^ to be overcome before a 
realistic management planning process can be put into effect in non- 
metropolitan areas. 

Federal-level impediments 

One potential deterrent to coordination of water qualit}' manage- 
ment planning is the lack of a comprehensive tie-in of all four federal 
agencies^ grant programs for planning and construction of water and 
sewer systems. FHA and EDA which have a major role in funding 
water/sewer planning and projects in nonmetropolitan areas, have not 
entered into an agreement with HUD and EPA to unify planning 
requirements for Federally supported waste water collection and 
treatment systems projects. If a coordinated approach to these Federal 
water/sewer and water quality planning and construction programs is 
not established .-at all intergovernmental levels, the prospects for an 
effective water quality management planning process in nonmetro- 
politan areas will be seriously diminished. 

However, the survey showed that even a limited attempt at unifica- 
tioh of requirements of two Federal agencies at the Washington level — 
the HUD-EPA joint agreement — has not taken effect in many areas. 
Confusion over the relationship between HUD-required areawide 
functional water/sewer planning and areawide water qualitj^ manage- 
ment planning required by EPA proved the chief problem. 

State-level impediments 

Although the States are using a variety of approaches in attempting 
to comply with EPA's planning requirements, most State water quality 
plamiing agencies are not familiar with the concepts and purposes 
undeJrlying water quality management planning and do not fully 
appreciate the need for a management planning process. As a result of 
past emphasis on their regulatory and enforcement function, these 
agencies often view EPA's planning requirements as another unneces- 
sary exercise to perform in order for municipalities to remain eligible 
for Federal facilities grants. 

To meet Federal planning requirements in an expeditious manner, 
some States have pursued a strategy of minimum involvement of 
areawide agencies in the water quality management planning process. 
Their rationale seems to be that if fewer agencies and levels of govern- 
ment are involved, less time needs to be spent in establishing co- 
ordinative processes and planning linkages, enabling the State to 
devote its limited funds and staff to meeting EPA's planning require- 
ments as quickly as possible. 

Illustrative of the tliinking behind this approach is the statement in 
one State's Section 7 Program Plan that . . . increased interagen- 
cv coordination is generally equated with a decrease in .work accom- 
plished 

In those few States that contemplate a major role for substate 
district agencies in the water quality management planning process, 
expediency in meeting EPA^s requirements again appears to be a major 
influence. This approach is most likely to be followed in States where 
little or no planning capability exists within the State water quality 
planning agency, and where substate' planning agencies are relatively 
well established wdth strong planning programs. 
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Nonmetro'politan area level impediments 



The survey revealed several impediments to full participation of 
nonmetropohtan substate district agencies in the water quaUty 
management planning process. 

Local resistance. Planning official?, and staffs of nonmetropohtan 
plannmg agencies are for the most part unaware of the need for water 
quahty management planning. It is not enough that water quality 
management plans are now a Federal requirement for eligibility for 
EFA and HUD grants. Coping with, and at times circumventing, 
Jjederal requirements is a way of life for many nonmetropolitan 
district staffs. ^ 

This antipathy will persist until planning staffs and local officials 
become aware of the future irfipact water quality management plan- 
ning can have on their on-going planning efforts and on the overall 
missions of their agencies. Incentives, both in the form of rewards 
and penalties, must be clearly presented to encourage their full 
involvement. 

Nascent institutions. Even if nonmetropolitan district planning 
aerencies fully accepted the need for water quality manaj^ement plan- 
ning, many would not now be in a position to meet EPA^s current 
requirements for areawide Water Quahty Manasiement Plans. An 
already taxing work load and a shortage of qualified professional 
staff in many agencies will serve as a major constraint to the devel- 
opment of area^vide Water Quality Management Plans in many 
nonmetropolitan districts 

Even if the staff capability were available, however, most district 
agencies would not be ready to undertake planning as called for in the 
Guidelines. Many are still in the process of institutionalizing their 
role and completing certain basic planning tasks fundamental to the 
mission of a nonmetropolitan planning and development district 
agency. Some are still groping with the problem of gaining full co- 
operation and support from local officials and citizens. Others are 
still in the process of preparing OEDP's, initial Land-Use Elements, 
preliminary water/sewer plans, and establishing their A-95 role in 
areawide planning coordination. 

Lack oj planning grants. The general lack of Federal water quality 
planning grants ('3c' grants) for nonmetropohtan areas has further 
diminished the prospects for motivating nonmetropolitan planning 
staffs to become involved in the water quality planning process! 
District officials have adapted their programs and priorities to the 
realities of Fc-deral categorical grants, which heavily support both 
planning and project activity in nonmetropolitan areas. Tlxis has 
resulted in planning priorities being determined, to a large extent, 
by the availabihty of Federal planning funds. This phenomenon has 
engendered an attitude to the effect that functional plans vn]] not be 
•undertaken unless supported by a categorical Federal grant for a 
spcjcific planning activity. 

Weak communication linkages. Communication linkages between 
nonmetropolitan district agencies and Federal and State agencies 
responsible for water quahty management planning have not been 
well established. This has resulted in considerable confusion on the 
part of district officials concerning specific requirements for water 
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quality management planning, the respective roles of State and 
siibstate district agencies in the planning process, and the relation- 
ship between on-going HUD and FHA supported planning and 
EPA's planning requirenient.s. 

Nonmetropolitan district agencies are often caught in the middle of 
rapidly changing patterns of Federal-State-regional communications. 
On matters concerning project implementation, district and local 
officials often deal directly with EPA regional officials. For purposes of 
water^ quality management planning, however, State water quality 
agencies have been delegated a key role. Nevertheless, the field survey 
indicated that tfiese designated State water quality planning agencies 
have not taken the initiative to inform district agencies of State policy 
for implementing EPA's planning requirements and for setting 

f)riorities for municipal waste treatment facihties needs. In ad'dition, 
ittle effort has been made by State water quality planning agencies 
to provide technical planning assistance to districts involved in water 
quality or related planning. 

The communications problem is further aggravated when State 
water quality agencies are engaged in policy disputes with EPA 
Regional offices over standards, priorities and planning approaches. 
Wliere such confficts exist, the flow of communications concerning 
policies, technical planning requirements, and intergovernmental 
relatio*\ ,hips is short-circuited. At best, ad hoc patterns of communi- 
cation often develop which fail to facilitate the intergovernmental 
coordination necessary to establish a unified management pTjfinning 
system. Often, however, no effective communication linkages are 
established, resulting in even more confusion. 

In short, the impediments identified in the field survey can be 
classified into two major problem areas. 

1. Nonmetropolitan district agencies are not currently active 
participants in the water quality management planning process as 
defined in the EPA Guidelines, and State water quality planning 
agenrips are no.t actively fostering their participation. 

2. Administration of Federal programs and planning requirements 
related to water quality management in nonmetropolitan areas varies 
significantly across the nation, resulting in a fragmented and often 
confusing approach to intergovernmental coordinations. 

INSTITUTIONAL TRENDS 

The survey findings also revealed that certain recent institutional 
trends in the planning and administration of Federal programs will 
have a significant impact on water quality management planning. 

Regional offices of Federal agencies are playing an increas- 
ingly significant role in grant-in-aid program planning and 
administration. 

The States are assuming increased responsibility in the plan- 
ning and administration of Federal grant-in-aid programs.- 

Substate district plamiing agencies, now serving nonmetro- 
politan areas of some 40 States, are rapidly blanketing the nation 
and are being used increasingly by the States for phxnning and 
administration of Federal and vState programs and as Regional 
A-95 Clearinghouses. 
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CON-CLUSION-S 

When the impediments to nonmetropolitan water quality manage- 
ment planning are viewed in light of recent trends, several mafor 
concmsions can be drawn concerning ways to improve the process: 
The objectives of management planning can best be achieved 
by desigmng an overall planning stratosiv to coordinate water 
quality plannmg reqiiirement^i systematically with other related 
areawnde plannmg programs on a district-by-district basis. 

State-designated siibstate district planning agencies constitute 
a major resource for the accomplishment of such planning on an 
areawide basis.' 

Timetables for the completion of area^v^de water qualitv man- 
agement plans in nonmetropolitan areas would be more effective 
if scheduled on the basis of a realistic assessment of the in- 
stitutional capabilities of substate district planning agencies, their 
overall planning accomplishments and anticipated planning 
progress. 

State and regional A-9o Clearinghouse agencies can play a key 
role in accomplishing the intergovernmental and interagency 
coordination needed for effective water quality management 
planmng. 

Designated State water quahty (planning) agencies, in addition 
to their other duties, are in the best position to serve as a clear- 
inghouse for technical assistance to areawide planning agencies 
for water quality management planning. 

EPA Regional Offices are the lo2:icar focal point for coordina- 
'^lon- among EPA, HUD, FHA, EDA, the States and their sub- 
state district agencies for putting into effect an areawide water 
Quality management planning process in nonmetropolitan areas. 
5 Nonmetropolitan water quality management planning will 
^oceed slowly at best until funds are made available to support 
the required effort. 
The above conclusions led to the identification of the need to: 

J.. Bring State-designated nonmetropolitan substate planning 
and development districts into active participation with State 
and Federal agep_cies in the intergovernmental decision-making 
process. 

2. Design flexible planning guidelines for water quality man- 
agement planning in nonmetropolitan areas to make maximum 
use of existing planning institutional capabilities and on-going 
areawide planning activities. 

3. Develop a coordinative approach to water quality manage- 
ment planiiing throughout the full range of the intergovern- 
mental derision-making process. 

4. Promote a better understanding of the purposes and bene- 
fits of water quality management planning on the part of other 
Federal agencies, the States and substate district officials. 

5. Provide increased funds for water quality management 
planning in nonmetropohtan areas. 
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Sxibsiate districts 

The need for a strong role for nonmetropolitan siibstate district 
agencies in the water quality mauagemeut planning process is sum- 
marized below: 

Water quality problems in rural areas are not receiving ade- 
quate attention through existing water quality management 
planning undertaken primarily at the State Level; 

Planning efforts and priorities at the State level are often 
geared to the pressing demands and problems of urban areas; 

Nonmetropolitan substate district organizations are evolving 
as an integral part of the governmental structure in the great 
majority of States; 

The planning and development activities being undertaken by 
them will have a significant impact on water quality management; 

Conversely, the water quahty management planning process, 
when fully implemented, has the potential to profoundly in- 
fluence nonmetropolitan planning and development programs; 

Although the concept of water quality management planning 
is not well understood, lack of understanding stems in part from 
the failure of nonmetropolitan district agencies to be involved 
in the planning process ; and 

The most effective m.ethod of analyzing nonmetropolitan 
water quality nianagement problems and linldng water quality 
management planning - to other planning and development 
activities is through the active participation of nonmetropoht^an 
district agencies m the preparation of areawide water quality 
management plans. 

A flexible approach 

Realistic recommendations for improving water- quality manage- 
ment planning in nonmetropolitan areas must be based on a recogni- 
tion that the current status of nonmetropolitan substate district 
agencies varies greatly across the country. This uneven progress has 
resulted in differences in quantity and quality of their completed and 
on-going areawide planning efforts. 

To effectively implemenT: the rigorous, technically oriented planning 
process required by EPA in its Guidelines for Water Quality xVIanage- 
mcnt Planning, flexible approaches and planning requirements need 
to be devused. Variables which need to be considered include: 

The organizational status of nonmetropohtan district planning 
agencies; 

The planning capabilities of nonmetropolitan district planning 
agencies; 

The required content of areawide Water Quality Management 
Plans for nonmetropolitan areas; 

Timetables for meeting water quality management planning 
requirements in nonmetropolitan areas. 
EPA\s short-range objectives should be to directly involve non- 
metropolitan district agencies in areawide water quality manage- 
ment planning. The strategy should revolve around an incremental 
approach designed to sui)i)ort the building of their institutional 
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capability. The long-range goal should be the eventual achievement 
Improved intergovernmental coordination 

to'^tho 3i ooprdination at all levels is olosolv related 

sSrvi? ^ound J"Jf-^^'f' ^'^f'^^'^''''" Pl'»>"ing i-oquirements. The 
suive} found that national agreements between Federal aeencies 

The7ail.n'eTo fV'/'-'^'^P"^^' ^°%^'"^^tion will be ac 'o,ni§ Kd 
nint l? • ''"l^'-n" ^"^P'f'n^ent unification of the HUD-EPA nlan- 

"^^i---^ comnn.nicLtion 

^J^rZ^X^^SSS.^ thf te^iVSS 

agencies supporting nonmetropolitan planning have their oU Sea 

■ Stat'p^°'fZn''''°"V T^- '^^r^^P requu-enients, as do nian7of the 
State, planning strategies based on flexible requirements geared to 

^St ctZl^^ "f'lr- {^^^it^^t/^^l capabilities of nonmetropolitan 
Designing a flexible approach 

fleSfe'^IprS examination in designing a 

prioriTies%rthe1isSrgen^"y; P™^-- 
'r'?.«f^stitutional capabilities and planning accomplishments 

01 the district organization; and 

3. The nature and severity of water quality problems in eacte 

nonmetropolitan district. .ctt>-iN 
In assessing the overall mission and related planning and program 
^hmdr ' ho°nl?T''^^°i''°-^^" ^''^'"^^ ^^<^^^^^s. particular emphasis 
V^VA 1 tlim °" •'"'1'^'=^ missions may have on certain 

i!.rA and ti UD organization and planning requirements. The planning 
priorities of nonmetro]5olitan district agencies usually involve eco- 
nomic development ijrojects, manpower training, and planning for thl; 
provision of certam basic services, both to serve as econSmically 
disadvantaged population and to simulate economic development 

Un the other hand, the planning priorities of most ex-isting area- 
wide planning agencies m metropolitan areas reflect physical planning 
needs related to areawide land-nse, housing, transportation and 
open-space planning. 

As a consequence of these difl'erences, some nonmetropolita-n 
agencies, particularly those that are underfunded and understaffed, 
sometimes find it difficult to accommodate HUD's planning priorities 
with their development-onented missions. This problem can have a 
sign^iiicant impact on the accomplishment of EPA's areawide water 
quaai.v management planning requirements in nonmetroi^olitaii areas 
since iL.i'A now requires areawide planning agencies to meet HUD's 
organizational and planning requirements. 

_ These problems can be illustrated through analvzing the difference 
m the objectives of functional water and sewer planning between 
metroi)olitan and nonmetropolitan areas. The planning of water 
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sewerage and treatment facilities is ^seon as a prime tool to control 
and influence growth in metropolitan areas. Consequently, these 
functional planning efforts must be close!}' coordinated with land use, 
transportation and open-s])ace plannmg. 

---.Conversely, nonmetropolitan agen.cies often view planning for the 
provisions of water and sewerage facilities as a prime tool to stimulate 
growth. Tims, functional water/sewer planning in nonmetro])olitan 
areas is often tied closeh'- to econpmic or industrial development 
planning accomplished through the OEDP process. Detailed land-use 
planning is not a major })riority for these areas, especially those with a 
sparse and scattered population. 

On the other hand, the capacit}^ of ])]anned waste collection and 
treatment systems is significant in the nonmetro])olitaa setting. To 
both stimulate and anHcipate future growth, nonmetropolitan sewer- 
age f'jcilities plans often ])rovide for S3^stems with capacities larger 
than needed to serve the existing population. ' However, this 
''over-design'' conflicts ^vith EPA's cost-effectiveness planning 
strategy. 

A final solution to these problems cannot be provided for in any 
framework for evaluating the institutional capabilities of nonmetro- 
politan district agencies. Nevertheless, they must be taken into account 
in devismg flexible apj)roaches to water quality management plaimiag 
in nomnctropolitan areas. 



The findings and conclusions from the survey form the basis for 
a recommended approach by which the Environmental Protection 
Agenc}^ can provide the leadership to bring about improved water 
quality management planning practices in nonmetropolitan areas. 
Furthermore, the following recommendations are de^^igned to allow 
for incremental improvements in problem assessment and planning 
capability. 

It is recommended that EPA-OWP, in recognition of the potential 
of subs t ate district planning and development agen^iies for institu- 
tionalizing the water quality management planning process in non- 
metropolitan areas, lend all possible support and encouragement to 
State actions: 

1, Requiring Nonmetropolitan Areawide Water Quality Man- 
.agement Plans for all nonmetropolitan areas which are served by 

a Slate-designated substate district planning agency, 

2, Assigning responsibility for the development of Nonmetro- 
politan Areawide Water Quality Management Plans to officially 
designated substate district planning and development -agencies 
unless such action is clearly unwarranted. 

To permit the varying levels of detail necessary to reflect the di- 
versity of problems and institutional capabilities in nonmetropolitan 
areas, it is recommended that EPA-OWP: 

5. Establish flexible planning r^r/?aVmm/5 /or Nonmetropolitan 
Areawide Water Quality Management Plans designed to insure 
realistic consideration of nonmetropolitan areaioide water quality 
problems and maximum utilization of related planning activities. 
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To reinforce and otherwise support the role of substate districts 
m areawide water quality management planning for nonmetropolitan 
areas, it is recommended that EPA: 

4. Correlate the deadlines for completion of initial Nonmetro- 
pohtan Areawide Water Quality Management Plans with the 
availability of water quality management planning funds and mth 
implementation schedides established in the water pollution control 
amendments oj 1972. 

5. Include planning status and performance assessments in 
interim criteria for facility grant eligibility pending satisfactory 
completion of each district's Nonmetropolitan Areawide Water 
Quality Management Plan. 

6. Prepare technical handbooks and other information on non- 
metropolitan water ciuality problems for -use by substate planning 
agencies m developing Nonmetropolitan Areawide Water Quality 
Management Plans. 

7. Establish a nontechnical information and educational program 
to build understanding of the purposes of, and the need for, cost- 
effective water ciuality planning on the part of local officials. 

S. Encourage maximum involvement of State A-9o Clearinghouse 
agencies in all aspects of water qitality management planning. 
And, finally, if water quality management planning is to be ac- 
complished in nonmetropolitan areas quickly enough to affect expendi- 
tures in the time frame envisioned in the water pollution control 
amendments of 1972, it will have to be funded on an accelerated basis. 
Therefore, it is strongly recommended that: 

9. Every ejffort be made to stimulate and fund water quality planning 
grant applications from State-designated substate district planning 
agencies, 

10. Federal and State agencies supporting water quality related 
planning should be encouraged to increase their technical and 
Jinancial support for such planning, and to coordinate their imple- 
mentation timetables and planning requirements whenever possible. 

RECOMMENDED ACTIONS n 

The following actions to implement the above general recommenda- 
tions were designed to allow for incremental improvements in problem 
assessment and planning capability as well as for major improvements 
should more planning funds become available. 
Plan content * 

To assure that nonmetropolitan areas are covered by areawide 
water quality management plans and to avoid confusion over required 
plan coverage, it -is recommended that the current language of the Guidelines 
calling for areamde Metropolitan! EegionaV plans be changed to 
specifically require areawide plans for Nonmetropolitan areas. 

All Nonmetropolitan Areawide Water Quality Management Plans 
should reflect consideration of certain basic elements. The detail 
accorded each element should be appropriate to the extent of the 
area^s water quality problems and their relationship to other area 
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plans. The appropriate lovol of detail should be determin-ed in the 
design of the overall water quality planning program for the area. 

The following elements should be addressed in every Noivmetropolitan 
Areamide Water Quality Management Plan: 

A statement oj water ([uality objectives and how they relate to 
areawide goals and objectives. 

A description oJ the location^ type and extent oj municipal^ 
industrial and nonpoint sources of water pollution in the area. 

A description of existing physical systems for collection^ transmis- 
sion and treatment of waste water. 

A description of the water resources within or available to the area. 
. ^1 land-use inventory which identifies present urban concentrations, 
major use generators and trends, major land uses in the nonurban 
areas and their generators, and anticipated changes which would 
have significant impact on water quality management. 

An economic and social analysis of the area which considers the 
size, economic base and present and anticipated groivth rate of the 
area and its urban places. 

A statement .lof current water quality standards and identification 
of river reaches where these standards are not currently being met. 

Estimates of volume, type and location of future waste inputs 
which result from anticipated population, industrial and agricultural 
growth. 

A statement of the strategy selected to achieve water quality ob- 
jectives for the area based on analyses of water pollution probleMs, 
abatement alternatives, cost efectiveness considerations, area prior-- 
ities and financial and manpower constraints. 

Statement of the environmental impact of the alternative selected. 

A statement of the extent of public participation in the planning 
process. 

An analysis of the legal, regidatory and jurisdictional factors 
related to implementation of the areawide management plan. 

A description of the procedures to be followed in updating the 
plan. 

Planning work study design. Whenever a Federal grant is awarded to 
support areawide water quality management planning, a detailed 
work stud}^ design sh(^uld be the key mechanism for coordinating 
interagency and intergovernmental planning efforts. Its preparation 
should be undertaken as the first phase of the areawide plan and 
should be considered an eligible planning cost by EPA. The full grant 
award should be conditioned upon the grantee's preparation, and EPA 
Regional Office approval, of the work study design wtliin sixty to 
ninety days after the initial grant agreement has been signed. 

The work study design should also develop in detail arrangement/ for 
accomplisliing each functional component of the plan, including 
specific provisions for interagency cooperation through data sharing, 
staffing support and joint funding; and procedures for coordination 
among the areawide agency, the State water quality planning agency, 
the State Comprehensive Planning Office, other State agencies, and 
Federal aigencies conducting related programs. It should also spell 
out in detail how areawide water quality planning efforts will be linked 
with previous or on-going HUD, FHA or EDA-funded planning 
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involving land nse water needs, or water and sewer facilities. Particular 
emphasis should be placed on linking the areawide planning efforts 
with on-going river basin planning conducted at the State level, 
finally, the work study design should identify recognized sources 
o!^d".'''P^'''^ available to the areawide planning 
agency such as SCS County Agents, Extension Service personnel 
Kesource Conservation and Development aceneies, and State a£?encv 
held personnel, and describe arrangements for utilizing these technical 
resources. 



In short, the work study design should establish clear channels of 
on-going areawide-State-Federal communications that remain func- 
tional thi-oughout the period of the planning grant and beyond In 
many instances, it may be desirable to employ professional consultants 
to prepare the work study design, Uirough a subcontract with the 
applicant areawade planning agency. To avoid any potential problems 
with interagency conflicts, the consultant should perform the role of 
neutral arbitrator in resolving problems concerning who does what, 
when, where and how throughout the period of the planniug-grant. 
Planning responsibility 

To achieve maximum effectiveness, nonmetropolitan substate 
district agencies must have a direct programmatic role in water 
quaJity management planning. This is particularly necessary since 
pollution control problems in rural areas are often substantially 
ditterent froni urban problems and can best be examined at the 
planmng level closest to the problems, in conformity with the overall 
strategy set by the State. - 

It is therefore recommended that State-designated substate district 
agencies be assigned responsibility Jor development of Nonmetropolitan 
Areawide Water Qua ity Management Plans for their respective areas 
unless It can be clearly demonstrated that some other agency should be 
assigned the responsibility. 

Since requirements for comprehensive or coordinative planninc? and 
organizational arrangements vary among Federal agencies suppo"rting 
nonmetropolitan planning, and since several States have their own 
planning and organizational requirements for substate districts, EPA 
should adopt a flexible approach to unification of Federal planning 
requirements by requiring only that nonmetropolitan agencies desig- 
nated as responsible for water quality management planning be the 
ofhcial substate district organization and the regional Clearinghouse 
designated pursuant to Circular A-95. Where no district agencies 
have been designated or organized, this requirement should be waived 
and the nonmetropolitan areas covered m the appropriate river basin 
plans. i i j- 

In nonmetropolitan areas where full scale areawide water quality 
management planning is supported by a Federal grant, the areawide 
planning agency also will, in all probability, need to subcontract 
with consultants, or other agencies with recognized capabilities for 
discrete parts of the planning efiort. In all cases, however, the district 
agency should play the key role in the development of the plan through 
close monitoring oi: the consultant's progress, and bv providincr the 
main inputs on areawide goals and objectives, economic and domo- 
graptiic data and projections, and plan relationships. The details for 
these arrangements should be spelled out in the work study desi^^n ' 
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Planning coverage 

It is recommended thai EPA-OWP modify agency gxddelines and 
directives relating to loater guality management planning to reciuire that 
a ^'NonmeiroiMitan Areamde iVaier QuaLxty Management Plan'' he 
prepared for all areas outside SMSA. boundaries served by a State 
designated substate district planning agency. A21 exception would be a 
small nonmetropolitan area included in the Metropolitan Water 
Quality Management Plan for an adjacent SMSA. Those areas not 
presently served by a substate district agency should be included in 
appropriate detail in river basin plans covering the area. 

The geographic scope of sub-area water qualit}" management plans 
should be worked out on a district-b3'-district basis instead of relying 
solely on HUD designated APJs. The survey found that APJs and 
substate districts are often not coterminous. However, if areawide 
water quality management planning proceeds on the basis of officially 
delineated substate districts, where district organizations have been 
established, the geographic scale and organizational arrangements for 
planning sub-areas can be worked out for each district. ' 

This procedur,e should allow for increased flexibility over the 
current approach which is geared to HUD's planning certification 
procedures. The district, agency would have prime responsibility for 
establishing water quality management systems within the region. 
Initially, it would establish the necessary organizational arrange- 
ments for developing plans for geographic sub-areas within the 
district. For example, in some districts more detailed plans may be 
necessary for the larger cities and towns of the district, while other 
planning sub-areas may need to be defined for rural areas where 
nonpoint source problems are prevalent. In other districts, a unified 
plan ma}" be required for the entire area to include both rural and 
urban components. 

In some districts, an agency such as a county planning commission 
or water and sewer authority may be delegated responsibility for 
preparation of a water qualitj- management plan for a ''Problem 
Analysis Snb-Area'\ in all cases, however, the planning activity 
should be conducted under the organizational umbrella of the sub- 
state district agency. After a management planning process has been 
implemented for the entire area, the district agenc^^'s prime responsi- 
bility would involve coordination of the area's individual water 
qualit}^ management systems into coordinated areaAvide management 
system. 

These ^ determinations should be reached through consultation and 
negotiation among the district agency, the State water quahty 
planning agency and the State Planning Office, and spelled out in 
the planning work study design phase of the plan's preparation. The 
EPA Regional Office should approve the planning arrangements for- 
each district by reviewing the work study design prior to authorizing 
further planning expenditures under the district's Federal water 
quality management planning grant. 

State agency role 

It is recommended that EPA require the States to pursue the folloioing 
general procedure to implement water quality management planning in 
nonmetropolitan areas; 
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' 1 . Conduct -an assessment of the water quality problems in non- 
metropolitan areas throughout the state. 

• 2. Conduct an assessment of the planning accomplishments and 
. capabilities of designated substate district planning agencies 
throughout the state. 

3. Identify the most critical water quality problems in non- 
met r op olitan areas and designate them for inclusion in a special 
analysis element of either a river basin plan or a Nonmetropolitan 
Areawide Water Quality Management Plan. 

4. Identify those substate district planning agencies which are 
^^ready^^ to undertake the preparation of their Nonmetropolitan 
Water Quality Management Plan, and assist them in preparation 
of a Federal planning grant application. 

5. Assist those sxibstate planning agencies not yet ^Weady^^ to 
undertake formal preparation of their Nonmetropolitan Water 
Quality Management Plan in identifying modifications to current 
planning work programs which can be accomplished (within current 
funding levels) to support the development of a water quality manage- 
ment plan at some future time. 

6. Establish a timetable for completion of current and anticipated 
planning programs which will enhance each district agency's capa- 
bility to develop an areawide water quality management plan. 

7. Establish^ in conjunction mth the EPA Regional OfflcCj planning 
progress indicators for each substate district to assist in determining 
EPA construction grant eligibility. 

The State water quality planning agency should be responsible for 
coordinating these procedures with the State comprehensive planning 
office and each substate district director. In addition, close communi- 
cation should be maintained with the following agencies: 

EPA Regional Offices 

HUD Regional and Area Offices 

FHA State Offices 

EDA Regional Offices and State Economic Development 
Representatives in States where at least one EDD has been 
established. 

Assessing capabilities 

The State Planning Office (in conjunction with representatives of 
State Departments of Local or Community Affairs, where they exist 
as separate agencies) is the appropriate agency to prepare an assess- 
ment of the current status of areawide planning in each State-designated 
information, concerning : 

The type of areawide planning organizational designations for 
each nonmetropolitan planning agency (EDD, NMD, LDD, 
COG, State-designated substate district, RC&D, etc.); 

The organizational progress of the State-designated district 
agency (staff, governing board. Clearinghouse designation, func- 
tional committees, HUD organizational certification, water 
quality planning designation, etc.) ; 

The current and anticipated funding (EDA, HUD, FHA, State, 
local, etc.) ; 

The current status of completed and on-going planning efforts 
(OEDP, statement of goals and objectives, level of^HUD planning 
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certification, including Land-Use and Housing^ Elements, HUD 
and/or FHA water and sewer functional plannj-jg, etc.) 

The sources of other technical assistance and planning support 
available to the planning agenc}'- (Rural Development Committees 
Extension Service, SCS, RC&Ds, Forest Service programs and 
personnel; and State field personnel, etc.) 

Assessi?ig water- ciuality problems 

More attention needs to be devoted in river basin and areaA\ade 
water qualitj^ management planning efforts to analyzing water quality 
problems in rural or nonmetropolitan areas, and to identifying and' 
examining alternatives for achieving water quality objectives in these 
areas. 

A functional water quality management planning process is a 
particular]}^ urgent need in those nonmetropolitan areas where the 
existence cf dispersed water pollution sources often makes the con- 
struction of additional waste treatment facihties an inefficient or in- 
feasible alternative. 

The surve}^ foimd that such problems as soil erosion, agricultural 
wastes and run-ofFs, subsurface drainage, and pollution associated with 
rural based industries such as logging and mining, are receiving* 
practically no attention through the water quality managemprit 
planning process. Correspondingly'-, such alleniatives as joint disposal, 
improved soil conservation practices, disposal lagoons for agricultural 
wastes, aeration stabilization ponds, septic tank maintenance, and 
natural aeration processes are alno receiving little consideration in 
on-going water qualit}^ management planning. 

These problems should be examined through assessment of existing 
and potential water quality problems for all nonmetropolitan areas 
in each State. This aasessment should be the prime responsibiHty of 
the State water qiialit}^ agency, and should categorize nonmetropolitan 
water quality problemis in terms of industrial, municipal and non- 
point sources. The focus of this effort should be the identification of 
significant water quality problems which prevail in each nonmetro- 
politan district. (Further discussion of this assessment can be found 
in Appendix A.) 

In preparing this assessment, the vState water qualit}^ planning 
agency should rely on existing planning documents and supporting 
data that has been generated b}'- each nonmetropolitan district agenc}'-, 
and on advice and technical assistance from such agencies as the SCS, 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service (ASCS), U.S. 
Forest Service, local hcr.lth departments the Qorps of Engineers, river 
basin planning commissions, and vState agencies with responsibilities 
for water supply, agriculture and natural resources programs. 

Determining planning readiness 

On the basis of these assessments, the State water ciualit}- planning 
agenc3^^ in conjunction wilh the State Planning Office and EPA, can 
deterirdne which district agencies are '^ready^* to appl}' for a Federal 
grant to support areawide nonmetropolitan water quaHt}' manage- 
ment planning. This determination should bo based on: 

The existence of special, water pollution problems which should 
receive priority consideration in the planning process and the 
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delineation, where necessary, of planning sub-areas within sub- 
state aistncts as ^'Problem Analysis Areas'' where special organi- 
zational arrangements, accelerated plaaning schedules, or more 
rigorous and detailed water quality management plans need to be 
developed. 

^ The extent of completed and on-going district plannint>- ac- 
tmhies related to the water quality management planning process. 

Ihe avaiJabihty of completed and on-^oinj^ planning activities 
of other agencies within the district which may be related to 
water quality management planning. 

Agreed upon modifications in the district agency's work pro- 
grani that can be accomplished within current staffing and 
funding levels and which would contribute to the development 
of the district's Nonnietropolitan Areawide Water Oualitv 
Management Plan. 

The ayailabihty of other technical and planning resources to 
the district planning agency. 
If the EPA^ Regional Office approves the State's determination 
that the district agency is ''ready," an apphcation for a Federal 
planmng grant should be prepared. If the district planning ao-ency is 
not considered ''ready" by the State and the EPA Regional OfBce 
or a Federal planning grant is not available, the following steps 
should be taken: v o r 

The future planning activities to be undertaken by the district 
agency should be reviewed to determine their relationship to 
the development of a Nonmetropohtan Areawide Water Quality 
Management Plan for the district; 

Planning progress indicators which will be considered in deter- 
mining EPA construction grant ehgibihty should be negotiated. • 
Establishing plannmg timetables. These progress indicators should 
be geared to timetables for meeting Federal planning requirements 
particularly those of HUD and EPA. This schedule should be based 
on a realistic assessment of when nonmetropohtan district agencies 
will make the necessary institultional progress, in terras of organiza- 
tion, staffing, funding and accomplishment of basic comprehensive 
and functional planning tasks, to undertake EPA's plannino- 
requirements. ^ 
The preparation of schedules and timetables for meeting Federal 
planning requirements in nonmetropohtan areas on a district-by- 
district basis can serve as an indicator for establishing EPA and 
HUD policies concerning planning requirements and f^mnt eligibility. 
This procedure, if based on a realistic assessment of the existino* situa- 
tion in nonmetropohtan areas, will no doubt involve waiving some 
01 the EPA requirements for "fullv developed" areawnde plans 
considerably beyond the current July^l, 1973 deadline. 

Furthermore, if such a procedure is followed in each of the twelve 
Federal Regions, it will provide EPA headquarters with a composite 
national picture of the current status of areawide planning in non- 
metropohtan areas and the progress that can be expected in accom- 
plishing water quality management planning for-these areas. 

Delivering technical assistance. The States should also prepare a 
statewide program design for the provision of technical assistance to 
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support siibstate district agencies in the development of area\vide 
water quality management plans. Emphasis should be placed on the 
coordinated management of all technical resources Nvithin the State 
capable of providing assistance to nonmetropolitan district organiza- 
tions. This program design should be the joint responsibility of the 
State Comprehensive Planning Office and the State water quahty 
agency. It should identify sources of technical assistance from Federal 
and State agencies and require substate agencies to develop coordina- 
tive procedures and working arrangements for technical support from 
field personnel of such agencies as the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Federal-State Extension Service, the U.S. Forest Service and the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Coordination of Federal programs 

To support the States and their nonmetropolitan planning and 
development agencies in implementing a water quality management 
planning process for nonmetropolitan areas, EPA should continue to 
work toward improved coordination of the Federal planning require- 
ments- to HUD, FHA and EDA, and in addition, should strengthen 
coordinative procedures at the Federal Region, State and areawide 
levels. 

The following actions are recommended to further improve planning 
coordination. 

EPA should recognize, and encourage HUD to recognize, State 
designation of an agency for substate district planning purposes and 
for A'95 Clearinghouse responsibilities as the only requirements for 
areawide organizational arid coordi/tative planning certijiealion for 
vxiter quality planning in nonmetropolitan areas. 

EPA should support a study to analyze in detail existing planning 
requirements of Federal agencies supporting water quality related 
planning in nonmetropolitan areas to identify those planning activi- 
ties which are useful to areawide water quality management planning. 
The study should also identify (1) commonalities in terms of nomen- 
clature, procedures, requirements and standards, and {2) differences 
among existing requirements which result from law, legislative intent, 
basic agency policy, as well as those which seem to result from agency 
preference. 

EPA. should help EDA design the environmental assessment ele- 
ment of the OEDP to be of maximum value to water q^uality manage- 
ment planning as well as to other environmental planning required 
by EPA. 

EPA should encourage its Regional offices to work with HUD and 
the States to allow scheduling, where appropriate, of a water quality 
management planning element as a phase of functional areawide 
water/sewer planning supported through ''70r^ grants. 

EPA Regional o^ces should work with FHA State offices and 
the States to build into FHA planning grant agreements additional 
EPA requirements for water quality management planning. 
Functif ,al planning requirements. The study of FHA, EDA, HUD 
and EPA planning requirements should be based on an analysis of 
the specific planning activities required by each agency for functional 
plans related to water quality. These requirements, or planning inputs, 
should then be compared ^vith completed plans funded and approved 
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by each agency on the basis of their own requirements. Such a com- 
parison of plannmg inputs (requirements) and planning outputs 
(completed plans) should help clarify the additional planning inputs 
EPA considers necessary for adequate water quality management 
planning. 

For instance, EPA planning officials should examine EDA-approved 
OEDPs to determine if any of the information developed therein 
provides some basis for the development of a water quality manage- 
ment plan. Once this determination is made, EPA can work with 
EDA to determine how nonmetropolitan districts can build upon the 
mformation developed in their OEDPs to provide a sounder basis for 
an areawide water quaUty management plan at a future date. 

Since EDA is currently developing guidelines for the inchision of an 
environmental assessment as part of the OEDP process, it is suggested 
that EPA aid EDA in developing these guidelines so that they can be 
of maximum^ value to water quality management planning as well as 
to other environmental planning. 

Improved coordination of EPA-HUD functional planning can be 
achieved^by scheduling a water quality management planning element 
as part of HUD's areawide water/sewer planning. This schedule should 
be negotiated among HUD and EPA Regional offices, the State 
Planning Office, the State water quality planning agency and the 
district planning agency involved. The EPA Regional Office should 
play a leading role in this effort by reviewing all completed HUD 
areawide water/sewer plans for each nonmetropolitan area and all 
current Annual Work Programs for those district plannino- agencies 
receiving HUD '701" funds. This review can provide the basis for 
an analysis of those water quality planning elements which have not 
been adequately accomplished for the area. 

^ On the basis of this review and the assessment of planning institu- 
tional capabilities and nonmetropolitan water quality problems pre- 
viously described, negotiations should be undertaken wdth HUD, the 
State Planning Office, the State water quality planning agency, and 
each nonmetropolitan district planning staff, concerning a work plan 
for a water quality planning element. 

It would be nearly impossible to set forth a standard format for 
such a water quality planning element due to vast differences in pjan 
content of HUD-approved fimr.tional water/sewer plans, in the insti- 
tutional capabilities of substate district planning; agencies, and in the 
nature and severity of water quality problems in nonmetropolitan 
areas. The nxlvawtage of this approach is that it provides a-flexibJc 
framework for dealing with this diversity while at the same time 
accomplishing at least a portion of EPA's areawide water quality 
planning requirements through the HUD '-701'' program. 

EPA~FHA planning should continue to be coordinated by building 
water quality management planning requirements into FIIA rural 
water/sewer planning requirements. The survey revealed that FHA 
officials in each vState were including certain water quality planning 
requirements into FHA grant agreements with planning agencies in 
nonmetropolitan areas. The specifics of these planning tasks varied 
depending on the quality and quantity of available information and 
State Office interpretations of FHA's grant authority. In. some States, 
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FHA rural water/sewcr plans arc submitted to the State water quality 
plaiinins: office for review with respect to EPA^s planning require- 
ments. Recent FHA directives require this procedure to be followed 
for all FHA water and sewer plans. 

This type of Federal coordination can have a significant impact on 
accomplishment of at least some of EPA's pUmnino; requirements in 
rural areas. EPA Regional Offices should continue to maintain close 
communication \vith. FHA in 'order to improve the water quality 
aspects of FHA planning. 

EPA Regional offices, along with State comprehensive planning 
offices and water quaht}^ planning agencies, should also promote the 
coordination of FHA and HUD areawide water/sewer planning. Coor- 
dination should take the form of a single planning document, jointly 
funded, to meet the comprehensive planning requirements of both 
HUD and FHA. In other words, area>vide land use elements, popula- 
tion iind economic studies, nnd goals and objectives ordinarily prepared 
to meet HUD's "701" AreaAvide Planning Requirements should also 
be used to satisfy FHA and EPA requirements. In addition, whenever 
possible, HUD and FHA water/sewer planning, should be timed 
to coincide, allo\ving the areawide planning agency to prepare a 
single areawide w^ater/sewer plan to satisfy both HUD and FHA 
requirements. 

The cost of developing the planning document should be shared 
by both HUD and FHA whenever both agencies have awarded 
planning grants to the same areawide planning ngenc3^ The cost to 
each agency should be prorated with FHA funding water/sewer 
planning for rural areas and -communities under 5,500 population, 
and HUD funding planning for the remaining urban areas in the dis- 
trict not eligible for FHA funding. 

These and other opportunities for interagency^ planning coordina- 
tion should be carefully examined by the interagency^ committee 
working to unify Federal planning requirements for functional water/ 
sewer- water quality- planning. Such an approach should enable 
EPA to work with HUD, EDA and FHA to build on existing planning 
efforts rather than requiring the States and their^ nonmetropolitan 
district agencies to ignore existing plans and begin developing an 
entirely new planning process to meet EPA requirements. 

Fiaally, efforts to imify Federal planning requirements should 
also identify ways to present planning incentives to district agencies 
and their member local governments. For instance, all four Federal 
agencies should work to design planning programs which provide for 
establishment of locally determined priorities through the planning 
process, and which give assurance that these local priorities ^vi[\ influ- 
ence the setting. of priorities by State and Federal agencies. 

Strengthening the A-95 process 

To effectively involve nonmetropolitan substate district agencies 
in the water quality management planning process and to improve 
Federal-State-areawide communication, it is recommended that EPA 
and the States encourage maximvm involvement of State A-95 Clearing- 
houses and/or State comprehensive planning offices {SPOs) in all aspects 
of water qiialitij management planning. 
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To more eflfectively employ the A-95 Clearinghouse process at the 
btate and area wide levels, it is recommended that EPA, in cooperation 
with 0MB support a study to develop criteria and guidelines which 
(UJine and describe the optimal role of Clearinghouse agencies in inflit- 
encmg water guahiy management planning in nonmetropolitan areas 
Such cntena and guidelines for the effective use of the A-95 process 
in water quahty management planning should be based on evaluations 
of the expenence of State and nonmetropolitan Clearinghouse agencies 
m administenng the A~95 process. 

Planning grants for nonmetropolitan districts 

If water quality management planning is to be accomplished in 
nonnietropohtan areas quickly enough to affect expenditures in the 
tmieframe envisioned m pending water quahty legislation, it will 
have to be funded on an accelerated basis. Therefore, it is strongly 
recommended that: 

Every effort be made to stimulate and fund Federal planning grant 
applications from State designated substate district planning agencies 
fornonmetropokian areawide water quality management planning. 

J'ederal agencies supporting water qitality -related planning should 
be encouraged to increase their technical support for such planning, 
af well as to coordinate their planning requirements and implementa- 
tion timetables whenever possible. 
In determining priorities for Federal funding, EPA Regional offices 
should carefully examine all nonmetropohtan areas on a State-by- 
State basis, relying on the assessments of district planning readiness 
and nonmetropolitan water quahty problems. 

In those nonmetropolitan areas with specific problems distinct 
from^the usual water quality management planning problems asso- 
ciatGvx with population growth, allocation of waste loads, or oppor- 
tunities for regionalization of municipal treatment facilities, EPA 
should consider funding a ''special problem^ area study" on a priority 
basis. Special problem area amenable to such an approach might 
include pollution problems associated with agricultural, surface mining 
or timber production, solid waste disposal, outdoor recreation, or 
climatic and geological conditions. This type of functional water 
quality planning could be funded with a small Federal grant, or per- 
haps through other EPA categorical grants for research and planning. 

In addition, EPA should explore the possibility of joint funding 
with other Federal program agency sources, such as SCS, the Corps 
of Engineers, ASCS, the U.S. Forest Service, or through cooperation 
with iiniversitv Water Resources Eesearch Institutes ^receiving ' 
-federal research grants from the Water Resources Council. In some 
instances, EDA Technical Assistance GranU can be used to examine 
wa^f^r quahty problems in eligible areas where industrial development 
or expanBion is held back due to industrial pollution problems. 
.Recommendations for an. information program 

It is recommended thai EPA support the overall objectives of water 
quality management planning by establishing a nontechnical information 
program designed to build understanding of the purposes and need for 
cost-effective water quality planning and to prepare a technical handbook 
on nonmetropolitan water quality problems for use by substate planning 
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agencies -itT ^'eloping the Xonmetropolitan Areauide Water Quality 
Management Plans. 

State and area\"7ide agencies should not continue to view water 
quality nianagement planning as another requirement that must be 
accomplished in an expedient manner in order to receive Federal 
construction grants. Any specific recommendation for improving or 
implementing water quality management plamiing in nonmetrojpolitan 
areas must be supported by a concerted effort on the part of Federal 
agencies to inform the responsible State and local officials of the bene- 
fits which can result from effective management planning. 

Cost-effectiveness is a difficult concept to sell State and local gov- 
ernments accustomed to working vnth Federal categorical grant 
programs. The existing system has promoted an almost universal 
attitude of ''grantsmanship" whereby btate and local officials attempt 
to maximize their Federal project grants. Plowever, the States can 
benefit from management planning by applying the cost-effectiveness 
approach to State funds budgeted to match Federal construction 
grants under Section 8 of P.L. 660. 

The States can also employ an effective management planning 
process to complement existing regulatory and enforcement respon- 
sibilities of State water quahty agencies. The survey produced numer- 
ous examples of the need to link water quality management planning 
with other on-going planning and development activities at the 
State level. The most obvious examples include planning for industrial 
development, housing, water and waste disposal s^'stems, . outdoor 
recreation and natural resource conservation and development. If 
water quality management planning is not linked now to planning 
for these and other related activities, the States will find their future 
polic}'* nptions for water quality management seriously circumscribed. 
The States must reahze that if the present trend of reliance on regu- 
latory controls and enforcement prevails, their funding priorities will 
continue to be geared to remedial solutions designed to maintain 
water quahty standards. 

Management planning problems in nonmeiropolitan areas. Officials 
of most nonmetropolitan planning organizations also need to be 
convinced of the desirabihty and neces.sity of their participation in 
the water quality managoment planning process. They should be 
aware of the potential impact water quality management planning 
has on every aspect of their overall missions. Many n:>mnetropoiitan 
planning staffs do not realize the impact water quality considerations 
will have on the future economic growth and development of the area, 
and the impact water quality management planning can have on 
many of their current plans and programs. 

In addition, nonmetropolitan planning officials need to recognize 
the implications of their failure to develop areawde Water Quality 
Management Plans. If they abdicate their role in developing area- 
wde plans, water quality planning for their area will be accomplished, 
but by the State through the required river basin plans. The prospects 
for achieving meaningful local inputs and for accurately linking area- 
wide planning and priorities with river biisin planning will be seriously 
diminished when substate district agencies do not have a major role 
in the planning process. 
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Finally, other incentives for plaiming need to be presented to non- 
metropolitan planning agencies. In essence, the need for comprehensive 
and functional planning has been sold to local officials on the grounds 
that area\\ide goals and objectives should be detern-iined at the local 
level, and that priorities for project implementation \vi\l be locally- 
determined to acnieve these goals and objectives. 

However, the overriding goal of water qnalit}" management plan- 
ning is the maintenance or achievement of water quality standards 
which are set at a higher level of government — either State or Federal. 
The immediate objective is the determination of cost-ef!ectiveness 
of Federal funds. Although local funds must also be committed to 
support project costs, priorities for implementation are not locally 
determined. In the Avorcls of one EPA Regional Office Planning Chief: 
Implementation schedules depend on basin and interbasin 
priorities, local funding capabilities, State assistance (if available) 
and anticipated Federal revenues, primarily from Section 8 of 
P-L. 84-660 as amended .... Water qiiality standards are the 
initial basis for designing facilities and a cost-effective implementa- 
tion of Section S funds should be the focus of the 'planning process, 
(emphasis added) 
This t3'-pe of planning function may, be less diflBcult to sell to, metro- 
politan planning staffs whose overriding mission often involves the 
regulation and control of growth rather than the stimulation of growth 
and development. Even in these areas, however, the planning function, 
to be totally effective, must make provisions for local determinations 
on planning strategies and project priorities. 

Again, quoting from the same source on HUD plamiing procedures 
and objectives: 

Implementation periods (for HUD grants) are determined 
locally and are a function of local growth clia-acteristics . . . 
T3TDically, all communities who have complied with the HUD 
functional planning requirements are of eq^ual priority and funds 
are allocated until monies are unavailable. 
There is no easy answer to this dilemma. Clearly, EPA planning 
must be concerned with broad water quality goals for entire river 
basins, often at the expense of local priorities. To develop effective 
areawide Water Quality Management Plans for nonmetropolitan areas, 
however, some accommodation with local priorities needs to be made. 
Until local communities and their areawide planning staffs feel they 
have at least equal influence with State and Federal agencies in a 
balanced intergovernmental management planning sj'-stem, it is 
doubtful that an effective water quality planning process can be fostered 
in nonmetropolitan areas. 

On the contrar}^, whenever local oiTicials and plaumug staffs view 
the planning process as a tool which primarily benefits Federal and 
State agencies in making allocation decisions \Wthin a larger statewide, 
regional or national context, incentives for a realistic, locally oriented 
planning function are removed and the planning process often becomes 
a sterile exercise in grantsmanship. 
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